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I. 

(^i.ADi)E and Veronica lived as on a mountain summit in the full 
.simlij^ht, above the hum of the crowd ami tlio turmoil of the 
wiiild, and neither saw nor heard an}^thiug of what was goino ou 
below them. The wing.s of happines.s had carried them to a laud 
of bliss, and they were like those who at summer tide fi.v their 
aboilos pn some Alpine jdatcau, dwelling there in a pure atmo- 
s))here under a radiant sky, seeing iiotliing, hearing nothing ol' 
the human bustle in the plains at their feet, w'hich tho clouds 
hide from view. 

Directly they had made their marriage visits, which were as 
few and as short as possible, they shut themselves up indoors. 
If (Jlaude had not been retained in Condo by the exigencies of 
his ])r(.>fession, he would have taken his wife away to ,so3uc 
secluded spot, where they might have lived together, seeing lu) 
one, unknown by all. Hut being obliged to remain in the 
town, he determined that their in^imaey and privacy should at 
least bo as complete as ])Ossible. To his patients ho gave his 
mornings and afternoons; his evenings being ex( lusively 
reserved to Veronica. They were long evenings, moreover, 
for they dined early, save when some very grave case retain'd 
Claude away from home. 

The meal did not occupy much time, for although the dinner- 
table may be especially attractive in the winter, when the 
lamp sheds a mellow light around, and a bright fire burns in 
the hearth, whilst out of doors the wind and the rain beat 
agaiiLst the shutters, it ceases to have the same charm, unless 
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one be a gourmand, when the sun shines in the cloudless sky, 
and nature is decked with all its charms. At this moment the 
summer U’as at its height, .and while they hastily dined, 
Esperance w.as occupied in harnessing the horse to the phaeton, 
BO that directly dessert was over they seated themselves in the 
vehicle, and off they wont. 

Thus, until eleven o’clock or midnight, they were alone by 
themselves. In the town i.hc horse went at a rapiid pace, for 
Claude wiis always afraid of being stopped by some patient with 
only “just one word” to say; but directly they were in the 
country he checked this speed, and, holding the reins listles.sly 
with one hand, he cl.asped his other arm round his wife, who, 
as ho leaned toward.s her, rai.scd her head and lookcal lovingly 
at him. 'fhis was ])cvha]is not the correct way to drive on a 
high-road, but the horse was a quiet one, and the people they 
chanced to meet willingljr got out of the way. 'I’hey were 
knf>wn to every one. 

“ Thei'c goe.s Dr. Claude with his young wife,” the country 
people would remark; “ they seem to bo awfully fond of eacli 
other.” 

When a town is situated like Condo, in the midst of an 
nudulaling, woody country, the environs are bound to be 
attractive, and it w.as generally towanls some foro.st that 
(daude and Veronica shaped their course, cither to the woods 
of ],a Rouvrage, when they h.ad but little time at tluir 
disposal, or to those of Jiudomont or l.c C.amjj-lbToult, when 
they were more at liberty. 

They would leave the ph.aotou at some inn, or else at a 
keeper's lodge'; and when ireither lodge nor inn was near, the 
I'eins wore simply tied to a tre(', and then band in hand the pair 
set forth on a lengthened stroll. Although the sun was low in 
the horizon, it had ni.t yet set. Silence reigned in the forest. 
The woodman’s axe and the rund.)lo of wheels w'crc no longer 
heard. Occasionally the stillness was broken by the note of 
some bird, or by the jingling of the tiny bells worn by the 
coAvs on their way from the meadows to tho farm. 

Evely now and then they sat down, as (dhnidc woidd not 
allow Veronica to tire henself, and they usually chose an open 
spot, some heath whence the eye could survey tho wooded 
hill-side.s, and c.atch a glimj)se of tlie distant plain, where 
everything was growing indistinct. Seated side by side, 
bolding each other’s hands, they would remain watching tho 
night steal over the woods. How calm, hoAv pleasant every- 
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thing was—the fields lost in shadow, the smoko curling above 
the copsc-hiddeu cottages, the windows gleaming in tlio last 
suu-ray, tiie distant rnmiilo of tlio belated waggons, the lowing 
of the oxen in the meadows, tho barking of the farm dogs, the 
Bound of the church bell ringing the angelns. Then the night 
came on a])aco, and above their heads nyriads of tiny stara 
peered out of the deep azure skj’. Then a sigh, a word, an 
exclamation would at times escape them siimilljuieonsly; lint 
their hearts were too full for them to speak, and it wa.s in a. 
mutual embrace that they told each other of their love. It 
was now time to think of retairning home, and tho inn or lodgo 
heing reached, they mounted the veliielo. Veronica noslled 
close l)e.side her husband, and then tho h5r.se started oil’ at a 
rajiid trot for Coiahk 

AVhy could they not always he together tints 1 But of a 
morning it w.as neces.sary that Olaudo should go to tho hospital, 
and later on he had to visit his jiatients. Then after a hasty 
Innehcon he had to attend to those patients xvho called to see 
him during his consulting hour. At times Veronica found his 
Jiatients kejit him away from her too long, and then she would 
kniick di.screetly at ihe study door, and wait till ho came and 
opOIK'd it. 

“ What is it ?” ho wiiiild ask. 

“ 1 have eoiiio for a eonsuitation. 1 don’t feel very well, and 
1 think that a kiss would do me good.” 

“ tk'rtainly, that is jireei.sely' wliat yon want.” And tho kis.s 
being given and returned, given again and returned again, slio 
left liim all happiness and smiles. 


ir. 

There are moments in the flood-tide of hajiiiincss when loving 
hearts are seized with a vague misgiving; tho fear of those who 
say to themselves, " I am too hajijiy, it cannot always last 
thus.” AVlien one is struggling or siifl'eriiig it is only natural 
to hope for a change ; and, on tho other hand, when one is 
completely hapjiy and has nought to desiro, a strange anxiety 
and dread frequently steal over one. There is really nothing 
to inspire fear, and y^et - one is afraid ; one reflects that in this 
world there is nothing eternal, save onr souks. 

Thouglit.s such as these stole aero.s.s Veronica’s mind opg 
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October evening as she sat alone in her room before the fire, 
waiting for Claude, who had gone out to see a patient. The 
fine weather had passed away, and they had been compelled, to 
abandon their ovouing excursions through the woods. The 
roads were now in a pitiable state owing to the autumn rains ; 
the wind had a bitter cliill wlienovor it blew from the sea ; tlio 
nights were dark; and now was the time to spend one’s even¬ 
ing by the -fireside. Veroniea would not have complained of 
this change if her husband had been left entirely to her; for 
the hours they spent together before the glowing embers were 
full of charm; but, unfortunately, these moments of intimacy 
wore frequently interrupted by a ring at the boll—some patient 
had sent for the doctor, tdaude had a high sense of duty, and 
however little disposed he might bo to go out, however grieved 
he might be to have to leave his dear little wife, to interrupt 
their conversation or the perusal of some book ho was reading 
to her, he, nevertheless, put on his overcoat and started off. It 
has long since been admitted that a doetor belongs to eveiy- 
body except himself; that he has no right to repose, sleep, or 
privacy. The bell rings, and off he must go. A ])retty affair 
if ho did not obey the patients’ summons. .So far as Claude 
was himself concerned, the town was scandalized enough alrc.ady 
at Icaniing that ho charged double for the visits he made at 
night time. 

While Veronica was waiting for him and niiublc to road, or 
oven to work, she looked into the fire and thought. It was in 
this same room, her room when she was a girl, th.at she had first 
thought of Claude—thought of him so persistently that his 
n.ame and image became engraved on her heart. Who would 
then have been able to preilict her present happiness I Claude 
was so reserved willi her; her fortune bothered him ; and then 
ho did not yet love her. It was she who had first thought of 
him and loved him. 

Each footstep in the street disturbed her reverie and made 
her raise her head. But long before the passer by had reached 
the house she knew that it w.as not Claude. She was able to 
distinguish his foot following all others; she would never have 
mistaken another’s step for his resolute stride. Before resum¬ 
ing her meditation, she rose and arranged the fire. When ho 
came back ho would be wx't and cold, and so she placed an arm¬ 
-chair, all ready for him in front of the chimney-piece. She 
would be able to draw hors close beside, and then clasping each 
others hands, they might converse together. 
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How happy she was! How sweet and •charming was their 
life! And to think tliat tins happiness iniglit not have been 
theirs, owing to Claude’s exaggerated delicacy. When they 
used to meet it seemed as if he avoided looking at her or speak¬ 
ing to her. Ho did, perhaps, glance at her in a timid furtive 
manner, but then ho did not speak at all. How long the time 
had been before he prono\inced the decisive word. Still it had 
at last been spoken, and now how happy they wore. But would 
tins ha})pincss last, she thought. Was there notliing to threaten 
it? Had Claude been by her side such a thought would never 
have occurred to her. While ho was there to defend her, she 
had no fear of evil. But alone she did not fool so iirm and 
v.aliaut. Why ? She did not know; she was frightened, not 
merely of the future, but also of the jaist. 

A rapid footstep resounded in the street. It was ho. Quickly 
she glided downstairs to open the hall door to hang up his hat, 
and take off his overcoat, herself. They went upstairs together, 
and when tlie door w'ns closed, she threw herself into his arms. 
“ Oil love,” she said, “ j'our wife docs not know how to wait for 
you.” Then t.aking him by the hand, she led him towards the 
arm chair that she had placed before the fire, and sat down 
beside him. ’I'hoy looked at oaob other with delight, like two 
lovers who moot again alter a long separation. 

“ You haven’t lioen amu.sing yourself, I can ,sce,” said Claude, 
“ and I can understand that the time may have seoiueil long to 
you ; but it seems to me there is a dash of molaneboly in tlioso 
beautiful eyes. Xa}', I'm sure of it, although yott laugh—you 
didn’t laugh while 1 wasn’t there. Como, tell me what you 
were doing, what you wore thinking about?” 

“ I was thinking of my husband.” 

“ IVell, 1 might have guessed that, but what were you think¬ 
ing about him?” 

“ I wars thinking that he was hajidsomc, and good, and affec¬ 
tionate and generous—superior to everybody else ; and that I 
knew all that a. long while before he—who is somewhat 
difhdent—ever dreamt that there was a young jiersou in 
the world named Veronica whom he might one day fall in love 
with.” 

“ Naive, ho is. I will grant it, but still ho is not blind, ami 
the firat time that lie saw Mademoiselle Veronica Leri.ssel in her 
morning dress walking u]i the steps of thi.s very house, he 
was (hrzzlcd, positively dazzled.” 

“Ah ! dc.ar Etienne, how good you are to speak like that; 
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but then why dida’t you say to yourself, ‘ I will marry that 
dazzling young person ’ ? ” 

“ riecaii.se it is not in my nature to form presumptiion.s de¬ 
signs ; and in my position it would have been a presumptuous 
idea for me to think of becoming your husband.” 

“ Hut later on ?” 

“ 1 did not wish to marry.” 

“ Why ? Who—what prevented you 1 ” 

“ Because I was afraid 1 might not meet with the kind of 
woman I wanted for my wife.” 

“ Then your fear was conquered hy your love 1 " 

“ Precisely. Ah, what a good thing it is to listen to one’s 
impulses, and how I bless my weakness which has made me the 
ha))j>icst of men.” 

“Really?” 

“Do you doubt mo?” 

“No—but I liko to hear yon say it. If you only knew how 
pleasant it is for me to listen to you when you speak like tliat. 
No more bad thoughts—” 

“ What, you have had bad thoughts ? ” 

“ Perhaps—” 

“You see I ivas not mistaUen when I said those eyes were 
tinged with melancholy. What have you been fretting about?” 

“ You won’t bo angry ? ” 

“You cannot make mo angry, but yiai will make me.foel sad 
if you don’t speak.” 

Veronica seized her husbands’ bauds, and drawing him nearer 
to her, looked into bis eyes. 

“ I asked myself,” she said slowly, and in a voice (bat trom- 
Idod with emotion, “if in former times you did not perhaps 
love some one whom you perhajis meant to have married, w hom 
at all events you loved, and whose memory you were fahhful 
to for a long w'bilo so that j-ou never noticed anybody else. 
Will you answer me ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

. Claude felt disturbed and nervous at this question of Ver¬ 
onica’s. How was it that she, so eonficling, who knew herself 
to bo tenderly loved—bow was it that she bad had this thought? 
How had it arisen in her mind? What had suggested it? Had 
she seen any one ? Had she been frightened by some imprudent 
or perfidious remark? He felt alarmed. Had Nathalie spoken 
to her? He looked at his wife, and at once his mind was at 
ease again. It was so easy to read the truth in her o])eu face. 
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her frank eyes. Evidently this was a spontaneous case of 
jealous curiosity. 

“The soiuebody else you refer to,” ho said, “ never existed. 
When a man loves his wife;, the past is entirely obliterated. 
You mustn’t reason by wliat you feel or.may have felt your¬ 
self. (leueral cxperieuee tells us that a fresh love irrevocably 
obliterates any atl'cetion that over jircceded it ; it ell'accs even 
the recolloetion of a former attachment. If this is the case in 
refereiiee to any woman, it is csjieeially so as regards ii, m.an’s 
vile—tlie wile be loves, who is bis own. He gives that wife his 
nami‘. his honour to defend; ho works for her; he c.steeins her; 
he invesis her witli every virtue; he respects her, and causes 
her to be respected ; he desires that she may benu’liim children; 
he longs for a bond of affection that shall unite him still more 
closely to her.” So s.'iying, tllaudc passed his arm round his 
wife’s waist, 

“ 1 am listening to you,’’ she .said in a soft voice, “go on.” 

“ H<,‘ leads that wife through lite; he look.s upon h(U' a.s in¬ 
dispensable ; ho is her guardian. And the feelings that animate 
him lowai'ds her, towards the dear, jairc, honest woman wdio is 
h:s wile, are imt I he same fediiigs that might have atumaled 
him ill l■.■ll■li(■l■ times as regards another woman. 'J'licso feelings 
are enl irely of a different order ; tlicy lU’O for.gottcn in the holier 
love one feels for one’s wile. So, dear one, you need not think 
over the past ; re.st assured that he who is your husband, 
never loved any woman with the love he bears you —that love 
which is .syndiolicid of truth and honour. There have been 
men wdio have killed their wives bcc.an,so they deceived 
them—” 

Veronica threw licrsclf into his iii'm.s, and sealed his lips with 
a kiss. “'J'hen.'’ said ,slie with a smile, “ I am cerUiiu to die 
only of old age.” 


III. 

AtTiiouGn Veronica Lad no greater joy than to bo alone with 
her husband at dinner and diiriug the evening tis often indeed 
.IS the opportunity presented itself, it occurred to her that she 
ought to ask Nathalie to come and dine with them once a 
week, and accordingly she communieated this idea to Claude. 
N; tlcdio nnist feel very lonely in her little aji.artment all hv 
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liersdf; would it not be friendly to ask her to dinner every 
Thursday 1 By doin}' so they would not merely perform an 
act of politeness, but pay off a debt of friendship and relationship. 

Claude, lilio his wife, would have preferred to live perpetu¬ 
ally alone; and in this rcsi)ect ho was swayed, not merely by 
the same reasons as Veronica, but by others which were 
personal to himself. Nathalie’s presence invariably annoyed 
him, and if it were necessary that a third person should par¬ 
ticipate in their intimacy, ho would rather it were any one else 
than her. Still, he could not refuse Veronica’s request, and 
accordingly authorised her to invite her cousin, remarking to 
himself that he miglit lessen the anxiety her presence was likely 
to cause him, by asking some other people to di:iucr on the 
same day. With three or four guests at the table he would 
feel far more at his ease than if Nathalie were the only one; 
for the conversation would turn on general subjects, instead of 
being confined to i)rivate affairs. 

lie did not, however, have occasion to carry his precautions 
into effect. Nathalie declined the standing invitation which 
her cousin offered her. “ I must not offend your husbiind,” 
she remarked, “he did not wish mo to remain in this house, or 
to live with you on a footing of intimacy ; and 1 do not desire 
to disturb your privacy—at least for the present—later on we 
may see.” 

It w!is not, however, a question of disturbing or not disturb¬ 
ing their privacy ; Nathalie’s object was to sp.arc herself the 
sufferings which the spectacle of their happiness invariably 
caused her. It was, above all, necessary that she should not 
betray herself, and th.at she should still continue to show them 
the smiling mask that she had assumed. Seated near them at 
table or by the fireside, too tender a glance or too passionate a 
word might have made her lose her presence of mind. It was 
better that she should not expose herself to this danger; it wars 
1 letter that she should not see Claude at all, rather than behold 
him making love to his wife. 

But although Nathalie did not come to dinner, she continued 
to watch over Veronica, and she rarely allowed a day to pass 
without “just looking in;” her visits generally taking place 
while Claude was away. By this means she not merely spared 
herself the pain .and worry which any exhibition of affection 
might have caused her, but she was, moreover, able to question 
Veronica on whatever subject she pleased w’ithout interference. 
On her arrival one day she found Veronica engaged in preparing 
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her layette, at which Kathalie’s alarm aud wonder were so great 
that she remained for a moment without being able to articu¬ 
late a word. When, however, she learned from her cousin that, 
spite of these preparations, no baby was as yet e.\pected, her 
mind was set at rest, and she perceived that the work Veronica 
was engaged on would afford her an admirable pretext to pro¬ 
secute day by day an inquiry on this all-important subject. 
“Well, and the little stranger?” she would ask as she walked 
into the room of an afternoon. And when Veronica shook her 
head negatively she would continue, “ Yon know 1 must bo 
god-mamma.” 

In the evening Veronica usually related to her husband all 
that had occurred during the day, and generally repeated to 
him w'hat Nathalie had said. Claude soon thought to himself 
that she must now be quite cured, and that he had acted 
wrongly in fancying her capable of executing the threats she 
hiid launched forth in an access of irresponsible anger. Aud if 
at times on the morrow ho chanced on coming home to find her 
engaged in conversation with Veronica, ho felt seized with pity, 
and willingly softened the reserve and coldness which of recent 
times he had invariably shown towards her. On some occasions 
when ho looked at her, ho felt quite affected. If she were 
sincere, how she must have suffered ! Formerly her toilettes 
were elegant, and even coquettish, now, however, she did not 
seem to pay any attention to her personal appearance. She 
was no longer the superb bold woman ho Jiad known, proud of 
her beauty, looking down on the weaknesses of common nature. 
Leaning back in an arm-chair, her hands drooping by her sides, 
her attitude exjiressive of weariness aud fatigue, all that nj)- 
peared of her former ardour was .an occasional gleam of her 
sunken black eyes. The scintillation only lasted for a second, 
and then she resumed her habitual air of humility. When she 
rose to leave, she did so in a nonchidant manner, walking away 
with apparent lassitude, aud wdthout any of that buoyancy and 
suppleness once so remarkable in her. 

Besides questioning Veronica, Nathalie also thought fit to 
advise her, suggesting that it was .as well not to say anything 
to her husband concerning the little stranger until she was 
absolutely certain on the point; for if she made a mistake, she 
might cause him a great disappointment. Nathalie felt greatly 
relieved at finding that Veronica still continued to answer her 
questions in a negative sense. It w'.as this circumstance which 
led her to delay her murderous design. 
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She had froquciitly eiKleavourcd to stir up a quarrel —even a 
little one—hctwcou Claude and Veronica, but ahvai's in vain. 
It was useless for her to try and deceive herself—tliey loved 
each other; nothing could prevent them from doing so; nothing 
could se 2 )arate tliem—nothing but death. 

When after those visits Xathalio returned home to her cold 
and solitary apartment, it seemed as if deispair would overwhelm 
her. Was there ever such another unfortunate woman, she asked 
herself. Everything seemed to conspire against her; so long 
as her cousin lived, Claude would never return to her, and so 
she still fostered the humble idea of taking tlio life of Veronica 
with her own hand. If her day.s were terrildo, her nights were 
still more so. Slie had no relaxation. Eor ever and ever from 
morning till night, and from night till morning, the same thought 
a.ssailed I»er. 

When she took uj) her abode in the Rue de I’Hdpital she did 
not eng.ago a regular servant, but siinjdy a woman of the jdace, 
wlio eamo during a few hours every day. When she left, 
Nathalie I'crnainod all alone, for her faithful fi’icnd of other 
times, her mncli loved cat. Lady .Tanc, had declined to go and 
live in the new dwelling; and allhougii c.an-ied there several 
times, had always managed to find her way back to the Boule¬ 
vard du Ch&teau, to the house where she had been brought up 
and to which she was accu.stomed. 

Thus it w.as then that Nathalie, quite companioulc.ss, dwelt o.n 
the same thought inccssautl}'. No doubt the law is right in pun- 
ishiug the premeditation of a crime; hut, on the other hand, this 
premeditation, if long fostered and adjourned, must necessarily 
torture its author; and if his or her nature be .an intelligent 
one, able to rca-sou as well as to fool, the oxjiiatiou of the 
offence begins even before it is committed. So it was with 
Nathalie, Imt instead of the tortures she felt leading her to 
nb.audon her design, they im) idled her to hasten its execution. 
She could remain in this stale of susjionse no longer. 

It was about this time that Thivolet tho banker, after re¬ 
maining more dead lhan alive for many months past, took- it 
into his he,ad to die in reality ; and when his will was opened, 
it was found th.at it did not contain even the smallest legacy 
for Madame Gillct who, according to the scandalmongers, was 
to have inherited tho bulk of his jiroperty. All Condo was 
■aslonishcd, and during several d.ays the whole talk of the town 
had reference to Thivolet and Madame Cillet. 

“ For my part,” romai-kod Lajnrdie, “ I ani Jiot sorry that 
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matters should have taken this coarse. Jii the first i)lacc, it is 
IV victoi’y of proVidcatial justice, the ‘ Triumph of A'irtue,’ like 
the last act of a melo-drama. And thou I am rather flattered 
to find that a man may at times be more cunning than a woman. 
That old rascal has outwitted Madame Gillot, and yot she’s no 
fool. Now it will bo an interesting sight to sec her fishing for 
a hushand, minus the fortune she was hoping to secure; who 
will she try and catch i” 

If this event caused no little surprise in the town and afforded 
the subject of much conversation, it produced a strange iin- 
jwession on Claude and caused him to reflect. The accusations 
launched against Nathalie were then, he felt, false. As Thivolot 
had not left horan 3 ’thing it was scarcely likely that ho liad over 
been her lover—like so many people had jvretendod. Of course, 
there was the talk which Ijajardic had had with the banker— 
while the latter was drunk; hut that had 2 )crhaps been more or 
less exaggerated when repeated by ]ja jardio to Claude. Besides, 
no names had been mentioned in the course of that eonvcv.sa- 
tion. Tayardie had inerelj’' inferred that Thivolet was alluding 
to Madame Cillct. If then the hanker had not boon the young 
widow’s lover, and now that Claude reasoned calmly it seemed 
very likely’ that ho never had been, she had spoken truly when 
she swore that she was innocent. In not believing her, in not 
listening to her ])rotestat ions and her oaths, he, Claude, had be¬ 
haved unjustly towards her. 

With love for Veronica ])redominant at this moment in his 
heart, it was not for him to regret having broken off his engage¬ 
ment with Nathalie ; although his feedings towards the lat ter 
became modified. AVhen by him.self, he ])itied her ; and then 
as frankness was the distinguishing trait of his character, he 
could not help assuming a synyvathetic manner in her presence. 
At Ictist he owed her syinjiatln', if not more, for he had made 
her suller cruellj’, not merely by abandoning her when she still 
loved him : but also bj' making Veronica his wife, lie thought 
that ho might the more easily allow himself to bo guided by a 
feeling of sympathy as he was certain that he no longer loved 
her, besides being under the impiossion that she herself no 
longer cared for him. If she still loved him, it would have been 
im})ossiblc, he reasoned, for her to sui)j)ort with a smiling face 
the proofs and tokens of affection that ho continually gave to 
Veronica. After all, why should not friendshij) follow love t 

But whathe meant for siin])lc symjiathy and ))ity,imf)lied some¬ 
thing very difl'ercut in Nathalie’s heated imagination. AVhen 
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she perceived this change in the sentiments of her former lover, 
it seemed as if she might dare to hope, “ He is coming,back 
to me," she said to herself, “ he is already getting tired of his 
wife. He compares us together; he is doing me justice in his 
own mind. If he were only free, he would come back to mo 
altogether.” 

For him to be free, there was only one stop to take :—The 
time had now arrived for Veronica to fall ill. 


IV. 

There was only one thing that Nathalie had not foreseen and 
arranged—how she should administer tlie poison. The time 
had come to cleiir up this point and to watch for a favourable 
opportunity. If she had been living with (,'laude and Veronica, 
occasions, such as she wanted, would have frequently presented 
themselves. Nothing would then have been easier than to lind 
a means of pouring a few drops of strophantus into pome beve¬ 
rage intended for her cousin. But, imfortunately, at the hours 
she called, Vei'ouica neither ate nor di-auk. It would have 
indeed been difficult to invent a pretext to get her to drink any¬ 
thing ; and oven if Nath.alio did succeed in that respect would 
she be able to pour the poison into whatever beverage her cousjin 
might take 1 Suppose her efforts in that direction were even 
crowned with success, her intervention having been so direct 
and manifest might become a source of future danger. 

It might also bo dangerous if Claude were present at the 
attack which the poison would ju'ovoke. It would be better if 
this attack were described to him, for doctors don’t look at 
things with ordinary people’s eyes, and sufficiently characteristio 
symptoms to excite his suspicious might display themselves in 
his presence. Accordingly, after having examined the situation 
from every point of view, Nathalie resolved to wait until chance 
furnished her with the favourable opporttiuity that she needed. 
This delay sufficed to exasperate her, after the many postpone¬ 
ments she had boon forced to make, but thou she had not 
planned this design of hers so laboriously as to compromise its 
success at the eleventh hour by her own imprudence. 

She never missed going to one of her windows at the hours 
when Claude usually arrived at and quitted the hospital. One 
morning somewhat before his ordin.ary time for leaving, she per- 
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oeived his phaeton standing before the gateway. Its presence 
plainly signified that instead of visiting his town patients on 
foot as was his ordinary custom on leaving the hospital, he was 
going at once into the country for some urgent case ; and con¬ 
sequently the probabilities were that lie would not return home 
to lunch with Veronica. Nathalie made up her mind at once. 
If Claude was not present at the meal, she at all events would 
be there. 

Claude walked out of the hospital, and seeing her at her 
window waved his hand towards her in a friendly, almost affection¬ 
ate manner. She could not bo mistaken ! Evidently she was 
still de.ar to him. 

The hour for action h.ad arrived. She o]icncd a cupboard and 
took out a glass phi.al containing a liquid of a somewhat opaline 
colour. She poured a very small quantity of it into a crystal 
smolliug-sfilts bottle; but her hand trembled in doing so, and 
two or three drops were spilt on the table. 

Was she frightened at this trilling mi.shap 1 She rose and 
gazed at herself in the looking glass. Her face was ghastly 
pale. What a miserable woman she thought she was, having 
uoither strength nor will ! But this moment of Weakness did 
not last; she had fostered her de.sigu too long, she had sought 
to impress hei’self with its justice too persistently to allow a 
more instinctive movement to turn her from it. On reflection, 
she even s.aid to herself that this movement of weakness was in 
her favour. She felt she was not naturally cruel. This thought 
strengthened her. It was, indeed, not her fault, she was only 
acting in obedience to fate. 

At an hour -when Nathalie knew Veronica would be at table, 
she entered the house on the Boulevard du Chateau; although 
her heart was beating quickly, she was perfectly rc.solute. She 
found Veronica lunching alone. “ Will you have some luueh 
with me'! ” asked the latter, after ixchauging an aftectionate 
greeting with afadanie Oillet. 

“ No thanks,” replied Nathalie, “ I have just had mine.” 

“ What a pity. Etienne has gone into the country and 
won’t be back until this evening, so that I am obliged to lunch 
by myself, and as I haven’t any appetite your presence might 
have made mo eat.” 

“ Are you ill 1 Is anything the matter ? ” 

Veronica cast down her eyes ; then suddenly raising them 
and looking at Nathalie with an expres.sion of quiet joy, she 
replied. “I am not very well, but it does not worry me—on 
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the'oontraiy.” Nathalie trembled. She would have spoken, 
but so great was her emotion that it was imjwssiblo for her to 
articulate a word. “ You know,” continued Veronica, “ it is 
not at all certain,, but I think that before very long you will 
have the pleasure of becoming a god-mamma.” 

Had Nathalie yet hesitated in her design these words would 
have sufficed to bauish her irresolution. “ A child 1 ”—thought 
she, “ a living link between Claude and Veronica. That must 
never be.” With a movement of ferocious, furious hatred she 
pressed the tiny smelling-salts bottle which she held in her 
hand. “ I came to ask you for one of those collars that 
Madoinoisello Ledoux made for you. I want it as a pattern,” 
she said. 

“ ril give you one after lunch,” replied Vei'ouica. 

“ The fact is I’m rather in a hurry.” 

Veronica rose at once from her chair and went upstairs. 
Nathalie was alone in the dining-room ; for on her arrival the 
maid who usually waited at table had left the room, and would 
only return when rung for. The doors were closed. Who then 
could see her 1 

Veronica had left some jugged hare unfinished on her plate 
and her glass was half full of wine and water. Nathalie 
remained for an instant undecided. Should she pour the drops 
of strophantus into tlio glass or into the plate 1 On reflection 
it seemed probable that the poison would bo less pcrcci>tible in 
the sauce of the hare than in the wine and water, and accord¬ 
ingly ■ she cm]itiod the contents of the small bottle into the 
plate, and then qnickly stirred it up with Veronica’s fork. 
Her hand was trembling now ; her heart had stopjied beating, 
btit so fiu- as the perpetration of the act was concerned she had 
not had a moment’s Avoukness. 

Veronica re-entered the room with the collar, Nathalie had 
asked her for, wrapped up «u paper. 

On ])crcciving her, Nathalie rose and took the packet from 
her hands. “Good-bye !” she said, “don’t let your luncheon 
get cold.” 

“ Gome back to-morrow,” replied Veronica. 

“ Yes, to-morrow or this evening; don’t trouble yourself.” 
And with those words Nathalie left the house, while her cousin 
sat down again before the table and finished her lunch without 
finding anything strange in the taste of the hare. 

When the meal was over, Veronica wont upstaire to her room, 
and commenced to work at her layette. She must not dawdle 
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over it uow, for before long she wouJ<l have the joy of giving 
Claude an pledge of their affection. She gaily stitched away; 
and never had she displayed such activity, never had she felt 
such pleasure in accom])lishiug her task. Her surprise was all 
the greater when after a certain lapse of time she began to feel 
her head quite heavy; then suddenly she felt sick and ex¬ 
perienced a great ditllculty in breathing. 

She was obliged to interrupt her work and lie down on the 
sofa; she was stilling and it seemed as if she would faint. On 
lying down she fell into a state of semi-somnolence, but without 
sleeping, for she suffered too much at not being able to breathe. 
Her breast no longer heaved, and her heart seemed to have 
stopped beating. 8ho had never felt anything like this before, 
and this stifling sensation was so painful that she became 
frightened. “ Was she going to die ?” she asked hcrsolf. “ To • 
(lie without having Etienne near her. If ho were only there 
he would save her.’'- 

Her slow laborious breathing imitated the sound of a loco¬ 
motive, and each moment it seemed as if it would stop. The 
bell being within her roach, she rung it. Her maid at once , 
entered the room, and on perceiving her mistress, gave vent to 
a cry of alarm. 

“ JI(M Dieu ! what is the matter with madame ? ” 

Veronica motioned her with her hand to bring a basin near 
her, and immediately afterwards she was terribly sick ; her 
whole frame being seized with convulsions, as is the case with 
those who sulfcr from a violent iittack of sea sickness, or to 
whom an emetic has been administered. When she had ceased 
to vomit, she continued shivering and trembling. At each 
moment she opened and closed lior mouth, moving her jaws 
from side to side as if to get rid of some nasty taste in her 
mouth. She had retained the full c.xerciso of her intelligence, 
but she seemed benumbed front beau to foot. She would have 
liked to sleep, and it was a positive suffering to have to answer 
the questions which the servant, who had lost her head, was 
continually addressing to her. 

“Had I not better go for a doctorl”*tho maid at last en¬ 
quired. 

But Veronica replied tliat she would have no other medical 
attendant than her husband. 

By-and-bye she was again sick, the previous convulsions 
seizing her with renewed violence, and for a moment she really 
thought that she was about to die. But little by little she got 
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better, iiml her bi-eathing became less difiiciilt. When she 
opened her eyes, the housemaid and the cook, who were now 
together in the room, insisted on sending for a doctor. 

“No, no,” answered Veronica, “I feel better. I tliink I 
shall soon bo all right again.” She was not mistaken. Within 
a brief interv.al her breathing became, if not perfectly regular 
and uniform, at all events much easier ; she no longer felt sick, 
and the stifling feeling subsided. She told the servants to 
leave her alone for a little while so that she might rest, but as 
she was about going to sleep, Nathalie entered the room. “I 
have just heard that you have been ill,” remarked Madame 
(lillet. 

“ So ill that I thought ] should die,” rejilied Veronica gaily. 

“And you tell mo that witli a laugh ?” 

“ Yes, because I am the happiest of women.” Nathalie was 
absolutely stupefied. “ Dmi’t j'ou understand,” resumed 
Veronicii, “that this attack confirms what I told yon this 
morning. Ah, how happy Ktienno will ho.” And llieii per¬ 
ceiving Nathalie’s bewilderment, she added :—“ Wh}' don’t you 
speak. Yon stand there like a statue of astonishment. Como 
and kiss me, god-mamma.” 


V. 

WiiEX Claude returned home he found Nathalie with his wife, 
who was in bed. Directly he entered the house, the maid told 
him that madaino had boon taken ill, very ill, and he immedi¬ 
ately rushed upstairs in a state of bewildered terror. “What’s 
the matter, darling 1” ho exclaimed, as he entered Veronica’s 
room. 

With a single stride he reached the bed. His wife stretched 
out her arms, and they embraced each other affectionately. 
Then Claude ropc.atcd his question. “ What is the matter ? 
What has happened 1" 

Nathalie 8tepi)ed oftt of tho shade in which she had lingered, 
and would have explained in a few words what had taken 
place. 

“ Were yon there ?” asked Claude impatiently. 

“ No, I arrived when Veronica was already better.” 

“ Then,” said he, “ it is preferable that Veronica should tell 
mo herself what she felt. Are you tired, dear? ” 
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“ Not only I don’t feel tired, but I don’t even feel ill. I um 
vei'y happy. Tlio servatit acted very wrongly in frightening 
yon, simply because I was taken sick.” Veronica spoke wi(h a 
smile on her face, while her cycn g.azod tenderly at Claude. 
'• There is more cause for haj)))incss than worry,” she continued. 
“ What docs it matter if I suffered a little 1 ” 

“ 1 shall only know whether there is cause for happiness or 
worry when j'ou have told me exactly what took place.” 

“ t)h, the naughty doctor." 

“ rrccisely. .lust now I am speaking to you as a doctor, not 
as your husband.” 

“ Well, before 1 answer the doctor, my husband must kiss me.” 

'When ho had done so, Veronica asked Idm to take a chair, 
and sit down by the bedside so that she might look at him and 
judd his hands. 'I'hen she began her narrative, relating how 
she had been seized with a feeling of sickness and stifling, 
shortly after eating her luncheon. 

“ And what had you eaten ? ” 

“ A boiled egg, a little jugged hare and an apple.” 

“And you drank'i” 

“ I'wo glassi’s of wine and water.” 

“ What wine ? ” 

“ The Wine remaining in the bottle that was opened at dinner 
yesterda}'; the hare too was what was loft from last night.” 
Tlum she continued her narrative e.xiiatiating on the dilliciilty 
she had cx])erienced in hreathiug, her attacks of sickness, her 
nunibuo.ss and trembling. 

Whilst she sj)okc, Nathalie watched ('laude’s face, anxious to 
see what effeet his wife’s words pi'odueed. She noted in turn 
an exjiression of deep affection, then one of .anxiety, and finally 
one of intense astonishment. One plirase cs[)ceially seemed to 
affect him more than all the others. It constantly recurred in 
V’eronica’s namitivc—■“ My heart,!’ said she, “ had stopped 
l,)eating.” 

When Veronica had finished, Nathalie thought fit to speak. 
“ It was at that moment,” ^he said, “that chance brought me 
here. As Veronica was still up 1 made her go to bed and pre- 
pax-ed her some tisane.” 

“ You took care of me like a mother,” observed Veronica. 

“ I scolded you also.” 

“Would yon believe it,” resumed Veronica, “.sbe i-ejiroachod 
tne because I liad not sent for another doctor.” 

“f'crtainly, 1 did,” rejdied Nathalie; “although 1 can un- 
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derstand that you do not wish to have any other doctor than 
your husband.” 

“ In my oj)iniou there arc no other doctors but him.” 

“ But when he is not there, when he cannot come to yoiu" 
assistance, yon should remember that tlicro are other medical 
men in tlie world. I persist, therefore, in saying, and I say it 
unhesitatingly, that you ought not to have prevented the 
servants from fetching the first doctor they might find at home.” 
These words were uttered in a firm voice, and as she spoke 
them Nathalie looked at Claude, for she intended them more 
for him than for Veronica. 

Claude, however, did not reply. There was something for 
Jiim to do of greater urgency and import tlian engaging in a 
discussion on this subject. He must examine his wife and 
endeavour to ascertain what was the cause of tliis strange at¬ 
tack. He rose from his chair and asked Veronica to sit up in 
bed. Tlicn loaning over her, ho placed his head against her side 
and listened to the beating of her heart. 

“Well?” inquired Nathalie when he had fini.shed. 

“ There is nothing characteristic,” he replied. “ The beatings 
are rapid and scareely uniform; but that is sufficiently natural 
after such an attack.” 

“ If you only knew how 1 suffered,” said Veronica, “ I thought 
that my heart was going to slop heating altogether.” 

“ When you have had a headache, or felt poorly, before now, 
have you ever experienced anj’thing similar?” 

“ No, I don’t think so.” 

Claude remained for a moment with his eyes fi.wd on the 
groiind, rcHocting, seeking to explain to himself the ]>roblem 
that presented itself. “ Do yon know you fi'ightou mo,” re¬ 
marked Veronica. “ I thought that being ill like that—meant 
that what I told you 1 fancied this moniing was true.” 

“No,” replied Claude, “you are mistaken. Those symptoms 
mean nothing of the kind.” 

“ Ah! mo)i Di(u, and T felt almost happy in the midst of 
those terrible sufferings.” 

Nathalie listened to this dialogue with marked attention and 
curiosity—examining Claude’s face with renewed watchfulness, 
so as to try and decipher his thoughts. She at length deter¬ 
mined to carry matters a step further. “ Then, if the attack 
does not signify that Veronica is enceinte as she hoped, what 
could have caused it ? ” she asked in a voice which she strove 
should be as firm as possible. 
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“ I am trying to find out.” 

“ May sho not have eaten something that didn't agree with 
her?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Nathalie hesitated for an instant, then feeling sure of her 
voice she resumed—“ Th.at might have poisoned her 1 ” 

“A boiled egg, an apple—souio hare which I partook of 
myself yesterday?” rejoined Claude in an interrogative 
tnamier. 

“ Perhaps the saucepan in which the hare was warmed \ip, 
had not boon properly cleaned,” observed Nathalie. 

“Did it have a metallic flavour?” said Claude, looking at 
Veronica. 

“ No, it tasted like hare always does.” 

“ Then,” remarked Claude, “ it is scarcely likely your sick¬ 
ness was caused by the absorjjtion of ffopper salts. I know that 
a very small quantity of them will sutlico to make a jicrsou 
vomit, but then their taste is so pronounced that it is impossible 
to swallow them without n-oticiiig it. However, I will at all 
events inspect this sauccjian.” 

Nathalie had formed the bold and almost rash design of sub¬ 
mitting the basin into w'hich Veronica had vomited, to Claude’s 
examination, and she had accordingly forbidden the servants 
cither to empty or clean it. Sho b.ad not forgotten that jihraso 
in the naval doctor’s letter, confirmed by the statements of the 
green covered j)amiihlet: “In the present state of scicuce no 
traces of slrojihantus can be detected in the person to whom it 
is administered ; no matter however minute and careful the 
search may be.” If that was true, and it ought to bo true, 
Claude would fail to discover anything ; and by the mere fact 
of having asked him to examine the vomit, she wovdd ])lacc her¬ 
self beyond suspicion, should it ever bo argued that Veronica 
had been jioisoned. If her cousin had been utiablc to snjiport 
this attack and had expired in a convtdsiou, sho would riot have 
provoke'd such an examination; indeed, she would probably 
have ordered the basin to be cleaned; for in the jircscnce of 
death a scientific analj^sis W'ould h.ave taken place, and however 
great might be the probabilities iu favour of the poison remain¬ 
ing undiscovered, it would at the s<ame time have been some¬ 
what dangerous to risk a minute investigation! Hut then in¬ 
stead of expiring Veronica had got well again; and conseipiontly 
it appeared probable that Claude’s e.xamination would not bo 
such a searching one. 
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Accordingly she informed him that she had ordered the con¬ 
tents of tlie basin to be left intact, and then put on lier mantlo 
and bonnet—“You won’t need mo any more,” she said, “so 1 
am going. To-morrow morning on your way to the Jiospital 
would you mind calling and letting me know how Veronica has 
passed the night ? ” 

“ 1 will certainly call,” replieil Claude, who could not help 
fueling touched by Nathalie’s seeming solicitude. 

As she reached the door of the room, she turned round again 
—“If you should want me,” she said, “ pray send for me. 1 
should be angry with you Veronica if you allowed me to sleep 
while you were in pain.” 

Directly after her departure, Claude went down .stairs into the 
kitchen, and asked to see the saucepan in which the jugged hare 
had boon warmed up. D was irreproachably clean. Ho then 
drank a glass of water out of the decanter which Veronica had 
used at lunch, but he found it perfectly limpid and without any 
particular taste. Then when Veronica, who now seemed all 
right again, had gone to slccj>, he carefully oxainined the vomited 
matter, but without Icainiing anything from the insjaanion. 

The whole affair scorned to him (|uito iuu.vplicable. Since 
their marriage Veronica had twice been iudi.sposed with j)ains 
that radiated towards the hips, the sides, and the arms; 
symptoms of dy'sphony and a feeling of .sickness had, moreover, 
shown themselves. Tlinse indisjjosilions had worried Claude con¬ 
siderably, for he had failed to satisfy himself as to their cause. 
Ho could not make uj) his mind whether to see in them some 
form of colio, a sj)ecics of dipthori.i, or simply a case of hysteria; 
and when he comjiared this fi-esh and far inoie violent attack 
to the preceding ones, ho was obliged 1o say to himself that the 
whole matter was inex'iTlicablc. lie owned it to Nathalie in 
the frankest manner when he saw her in the Hue do l’ll6|)ital 
on the moVrow. She breathod again. If he had found nothing, 
she thought she might rest assured that the other, doctors 
would fail to detect any traces of the poison. 

“ But did you not learn anything from the vomited matter!” 
she asked. 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Then what is your opinion!” 

“I really don’t know. The heart was most probably 
attacked. But how! By what! I am reduced to ask myself 
the question.” 

“And now how is she!” 
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“She seems veiy well 

Claude was about to withdraw, but Nathalie retained liim. 
“You have just uttered a,word,” she said, “which I think 
you will do well to fliiuk ovci’. I refer to the mention you 
made of Veronica’s lieart.” 

“ Well, whjit'! ” 

“ t)f course, 1 cau liavo no thought of doubting your scientific 
authority. You yourself will admit tliat, 1 am sure. You 

know how I csteiun yon; wh.at faitli 1 have in j^eu-” 

Claude started. “In you .as a doctor,” continued Nathalie 
quickly; “for wo arc talking of medical matters, and of theui 
alone. Now, don’t you think you may have been in error 
when you examined her the first time ? Don’t you think that 
she already carried in her the seed of the complaint which has 
just been manifested 1 ” 

“'I’llere is no conqilaint; only an accident, ns yon call it.” 

“Well, accident if you like; but don’t you tliink now that 
this accident has occurred - don’t you think that there may 
have bee.ti rea,sons for Dr. Nantier to fear a conqilaint of the 
heart, and for’me to admit that such was the ease l 'riiink 
ov'cr it, anil yon will sec, 1 hope, that you were very prompt 
in your acensatjons on that subject -you have already rcco;;ni.sed 
that yon were too ])rompt in other accu.sations—the injustice 
of which time has shown beyond the shadow id a doubt—tliongh, 
alas! too late for me. However, I don’t desire to insist on 
that point. Jf 1 refer to this conqilaint of the heart, it is more 
in Veronica’s interest than in my own. Tt is to call your at¬ 
tention to the matter, which I should certainly not have done 
if you had not told mo that you were quite at sea concerning 
wdiat haiiiiened yesterday.” 


VI. 

Natiiai.ie would have pre.'ei red Claude to have gone entirely 
a.str,ay—seeking to ascrihe Veronica’s symptoms to some jiar- 
ticular complaint, rather th.an admitting that what h id hajijiem d 
w.as in his eyes utterly inexplicable. If he had thought her 
afflicted with any given malady, ho would have endeavoured, 
above all, to reconcile her symptoms with the usual features of 
that ailment, without looking elsewhere to identify them ; and 
thus he might have persi t'^d in his mistake for a long while, if 
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not for over. Still, at all events, she had achieved a consider¬ 
able result. If a doctor like Claude liad found no traces of the 
poison, evidently the letter written by her husband’s cousin 
told the truth. 

It was impossible that a conscientious, high-minded man such 
as she knew Claude to be should not be struck by what she had 
said concerning Veronica’s heart complaint; and in his present 
uncertainty Iw! would be bound to ask himself if he had not 
formerly been mistaken, ’flius she would have attained a 
doul)lo result. She would have justified herself, and she 
would have misled him. 

'J'hc succo.Ss of this first step exceeded her hopes, and neces¬ 
sarily encouraged her to persevere in her design. However, the 
second dose of poison must be smaller, so that its eftbets miglit 
bo less violent, with tlic view of not provoking Claude’s sus¬ 
picions. But if it had been dillicult for her to administer the 
first dose, it was bound to be far more so for her to administer 
the second. She must evidently not proceed in the same 
manner, even should chance create' a similar situation. There 
must be something novel, original, and liold about the admini¬ 
stration of this second dose; indeed, she was convinced that 
crimes of this nature are usually discovered, owing to tlie 
culprit’s excessive prudence and timidity. Accordingly, she 
])ondercd over the matter; and as it was the only question she 
had on her mind, it was not long before the idea she was in 
search of came to her. 

Although Claude considered all those who invited him either 
to ball or dinner as enemies who attacked his happiness as well 
as his repose, and although he endeavoured, by all jiossiblo 
means, to .avoid accepting tlieir invitations, ho could not 
])Ossibly decline every one of them. Some of them claimed his 
acceptance either by right of friendship or for professional 
motives. Thus it was in rfforence to Lady Sarah Barrington’s 
evening parties, at one of which Nathalie decided to administer 
the second dose of strophantus. 1’he very boldness of such an 
act, perpetrated in public, with scores of guests around her, 
would suffice to disarm suspicion. 

According to custom, Nathalie sot out for this party in com¬ 
pany witli Claude and Veronica, who called for her with the 
carri.ago on their way. Lady Barrington’s mansion being a 
largo one, built, moreover, with the view of giving entertain¬ 
ments, there was no fear of the guests being huddled together, 
08 is commonly the case, not merely in the provinces, but in 
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ttic capital. Tliero waa always plenty of loom to walk about, 
and those who chose to isolate themselves were usually able to 
enjoy comparative privacy, either in some corner of the con¬ 
servatory, or in one of the outlying rooms. 

Kathalie was well acquainted with the house and its arrange¬ 
ments. By enticing Veronica into some out-of-the-way comer 
slie would he able to profit of the moment when refreslimcnts 
were served, cither to pour a few drops of liquid sti'ophantus 
into a glass or cup, or to imbed a fragment of the dried extract 
into a cake or biscuit. All that she would then have to do 
would be to get Veronica either to drink the beverage or to cat 
the cake, whichever circumstances miglit render the easier of 
tlio two. With this object in view, slie carried in her pocket 
her smelling-salts bottle containing a few drops of strophantus, 
as well as a little lozenge box in which was placed a small piece 
of the dried extract. 

More than once during the evening she forgot to listen to 
what was being said to her, and more than once also she forgot 
to answer those who spoke; for she was thoroughly absorbed 
with her design. At length she perceived several of the ser¬ 
vants arrive, carrying trays on which were j)lacod cups of tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. In a minute she was at Veronica’s side, 
aiid under tlic ])rotext that she had soukcthing important tef tell 
her, she persuaded her to go ijito the conservatory. Here they 
seated thoniselvcs, surrounded by tree-liko ferns and other full 
foliaged jdants—on the very .scat where Ueuisc and Veronica 
had sat together when the former questioned her friend con¬ 
cerning her iq)inion of Dr. (flaude. Tlic light was here not so 
brilliant as in the drawing-room, and it was coinjiaratively easy 
to escape inquisitive glances. Although cousins, they were not 
com]iletoly liidden; they were at all events surrounded by 
shrubs on three sides, and tln^y could only be ajiproachcd in 
front, where a small circular gardc.i table stood before them. 

Nathalie, with the view of absorbing Veronica’s attention, 
began to speak with great volubility, although in a low voice, 
so that her a|)paront air of raj’stery nriglit keep any of the other 
guests at a distance. As it was impossible to speak in this 
manner without a subject, she chose one with which she was 
admirably acquiiintcd—the small fortune which she expected 
her aunt at Vernouil to leave her. 

Two of the servants, Nathalie had previously noticed, soon 
passed through the conservatory with their travs. “ What will 
you takcl” said Nathalie to Veronica. 
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“ A cup of chocolate,” replied the latter. 

Nathalie motioned the servants to approach. Each of the 
cousins took a cup of chocolate, poured out in their presence, 
and Nathalie placed hers on the small table before them, trust¬ 
ing that her example would lead Veronica to do the same. 
The result justified her hopes. 

Taking the small bottle from her pocket, and concealing it 
under her handkerchief, Nathalie |iroccodcd to remove the 
stop|ier. At the same moment she leant forward towards 
Veronica, and c;illed her attention to a mngniliccut epiphjlnm 
in full bloom, whicii was on Veronica’s lelt hand. In compli¬ 
ance with her cousin’s indication, Veronica turned and looked 
at the plant, which was really a. sjilendid one, with couutle.ss ]iink 
flowers forming a long cascade from the summit to the ground. 

“AVould you believe,” .said Nathalie, “that among all the 
things poverty deprives mo of, one of tho.se I most regret not 
having, is a conservatory.” 

“ Etienne has jiromiseil mo to have a small one built next 
summer against the drawing-room ; it .shall bo yours as much 
as mine,” replied her cousin. 

While theses words wore being exchanged, a rapid glance en¬ 
abled Nathalie to perceive that no one was looking at them. 
Leaning forward almost in front of Veronica, she hid her 
cousin’s cup of chocolate from her view, 'riiou from her right 
h.and, 'which hold the small bottle, she allowed the drop)s of 
strophantus, which the latter contained, to trickle into the cu)). 
An instant later she was sitting U|iright again. “ Let us drink 
our chocol.ate,” she said. And again anxious to set an examiAo, 
she began to stir up the contents of her cup with her sjwon. 

Veronica, impelled by a mechanical im])ulse, did the same, 
so that the poison was speedily amalgamated with the chocolate. 
Nathalie drained her cuj) in a moment, hut Veronica, after a 
few sips, placed hors again on the saucer; cither she did not 
care to drink it, or else the chocolate did not taste nice. 

These surmises flashed across Nathalie’s mind, but she 
prudimtly refrained from making any remark. Besides, the 
quantity that Veronica Inid absorbed would doubtlo.ss suffice to 
prodijce the effect she desired. “ Suppose we go and find your 
husband,” she observed, rising from her seat. 

“With pleasure,” re])lieil Veronica. “Ho will be glad to get 
back again. He did not want to come, and if 1 had not pro¬ 
mised to accompany him, xve should have remained at Jiome.” 

Nathalie, instead of passing on the right hand side of the 
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table as would have been natural, passed on the left hand side, 
and in so doing adroitly managed to knock over Veronica’s cup, 
and to spill the remaining chocolate it contained. 

(’lande was undergoing the ordeal of convensatiou with the 
lady of the house, and it was impossible* for him to leave at 
once. Indeed, some little time cla])sed before he and his wife 
sot out for home. Nathalie did not aecomjiiiny them as she 
d(!sired to stop rather longer, and had arranged with iiuother 
friend to give her a si'at in her carriiige on the way back. 

On the road Veronica did not spe.ak, she seemed absorbed, 
benumbed. Suddenly, however, she wa.s sei/^otl with an attack 
of nausea, and leaning out of the window of the carriage, be¬ 
came very sick. “1 think,” she said to Clau<lo, “that 1 am 
going to have an attack like the one of a fortnight ago.” 

“ My d.arling, what do you IVad like 1 ” 

“ 1 am stifling.” 

“ Quick ! ” shouted Olaude to Mspi'rance, who immediately 
urged the horse into a swifter ti'ot. 

'I'hey soon reached homo, (llaude carried his wife upstairs, 
and after undressing her, laid her on the bed. “You are there, 
I ma not afraid,” she said, striving with a feeble movement to 
press his liaiwls. 

But if she had all confidence in him, ho on the contrary had 
no confidence in himself. “What was tho cause of this 
attack?” he asked himself. Being powerless to solve this 
question, which had become a terrible one, he felt really 
frightened. He had put his wife to hod as ho might have done 
a child. Ho mnv began to examine her, auscultating her heart 
and chest, and feeling her jmlse. Tho beating.s of her heart 
were very irregular; now very frequent, an<l now exceedingly 
slow. 'I'hc pulsations wore .also ii'regular and intonnittent. 

“ I feel sick again,” Veronica suddenl}’ observed. Tho alfack 
was plainly following tho same"course .as on tho previous 
occasion ; first of all stifling, and then nausea. 

“Did you-take any tiling at Lady Barringl on’s ? ” asked 
Olaude, as ho could find no natural explanation for tho symptoms 
ho bi'held. 

“Ye.s, a cu)) of chocolate, or rather two mouthfuls. The 
servant handed it Jo me in the conservatory.” 

“ You did not touch a plant or flower? You did not put a 
loaf or a stalk Into yoiy mouth ? ” 

“No,” replied Veronica, who "was .seized at this moment with 
a fresh attack of sickness. 
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“ When this was over and Claude had laid her head, which 
he had been sujtporting, on the pillow, he ])roceeded to examine 
the vomited matter; but the hasty inspection he made failed 
in the least degree to enlighten him. He.rcturned to Veronica’s 
bedside. She had grown weaker. It was impossilde for her 
either to speak or listen without fatigue. Her breathing 
hitherto noisily laborious, was now only effbetod by a con¬ 
traction of the diaphragm. What was to be done ? 

Claude reflected, and then essayed various moans. When at 
intervals Veronica opened her eyes and saw him leaning over 
her, her glance beamed brightly for a moment as if to say, “ I 
am not afraid since you arc there.” 

Hut he, alas, was frightened ; frightened of his ignorance .and 
his impotence. And then ho felt so grieved, so overwhelmed at 
beholding the sufferings of his dear wife, his own Veronica— 
who implored him as it wore to cure her, whereas ho was power- 
loss to afford her relief. Ho lost his self-jiosso-ssion, and was 
incompetent to examine what was passing before his eyes; 
while as to reasoning, this was quite out of the question. He 
was no longer a physician but a husband. She was no longer 
his patient but his wife. Doubtful of himself but not of 8ciei%', 
(flaude determined to send for another medical man to assist 
him; and this idea seizing hold of his mind, he said to himself 
that it would perhaps bo better to have two instead of one. 
Accordingly the servants wore despatched in search of Drs. 
Graux aud Marsin—tlie two medical men of (lonihi in whom 
Claude had most confidence. As they would not be labouring 
under emotion like himself they might porhai)s bo able to ex¬ 
plain what to Claude was an unfatliomaldC mystery. 

Both doctors promjdly arrived, both of them well pleas.od at 
being scut for by this fellow practitioner .of theirs, who was 
such a dangerous competitor, but who needed their advice con¬ 
cerning his wife's health. Graux, on his part, declared that it 
was a case of sterualgie, while Marsin talked a great de.al, but 
arrived at no coivclusion. A discussion then took place in a 
neighbouring room. 

Fortunately before long the housemaid came and informed 
Claude that madame felt better. Leaving his medical iissociatcs 
to their arguments, ho hastened back to her bedside. Her eyes 
were open, and she was able to raise her arms. She threw them 
round her husband’s neck. “ It’s all over,” she said. “ As ymi 
were happily tlrerc and able to attend on mo, 1 wasn’t nearly 
so bad as the first time; and, besides, wasn’t frightened at all.” 
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She spoke the truth. This second attack had been far loss 
violent than the first one; but this was only natural, since she 
had taken but a quarter of the dose of stropliantus poured into 
her cup—this dose being moreover a smaller one than the first. 


VII. 

Never before in his life had Claude been so painfully perplexed. 
In his opinion these -attacks still i-oinaincd iucx]ilicablo, for 
Griiux’s diagnosis and Marsiu’s remarks had quite failed to en¬ 
lighten iiiiu. Marsin evident ly did not know any more than he 
did himself; whilst .as for Craux’s views they were plainly in¬ 
correct. AVhat conclusion must he come to then ? 

Having exaiuinod and exhausted every possible supposition, 
Cli^ido found himself face to face with two undoubted facts— 
the slackening of Veronica’s respiration; and the re]icate<l at¬ 
tacks of nausea with which she had been seized. These two 
.symptoms being linked together as they wore, would have been 
snjiciontly cbaracteristic to oblige him—had the patient been 
any other person than his wife—to admit the possibility of 
poisoning by one of those heart poisons which always provoke 
nayse.a, without one being able to assign a satisfactory (iauso 
for this sickness. Now, as this suspicion would have inevitably 
occurred to him if an ordinary patient had been the sufferer, 
why shoidd he not take it into .account, the sufferer being his 
wife ? However improbable the idea might seem he must not 
cast it on one side without examining it. But how coidd 
Veronica have t.akenthis poison, and what poison was it? This 
was what he must now try and find out, since he was unable to 
account for these attacks in any satisfactory manner; and ho 
must not allow anything to arrest,’or any one to turn him from, 
his scarijh. 

The first thing he would have to do would bo to ascertain 
from Veronica what she had eaten or dr.ank at Lady Barring¬ 
ton’s. It is true that he had already questioned her on 
the subject, but only in an off-hand manner, and, therefore, 
with the view of establishing his inquiry on a solid b.asis ho 
decided to speak to her afresh. 

In rojjly to his questions, Veronica repeated that she had only 
drunk a little chocolate served her by one of the attendants. 

“ W.as this chocolate aheady poured out,” Claude enquired. 
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“ No, it was poured out before us.” 

« 

“Yes, Nathalie and me.” 

“ Oh, your cousin was with you? ” 

“ Yo.s, she took a cup of chocolate like I did, and if there was 
anythin;' the matter with it as you seem to think, it must have 
upset her as it upset me. You had better go and see her this 
morning on your w.'iy to the hospit.'il, she m.iy need your advice. 
Illness makes one so soUish that 1 had not even thought of her.” 

“ I will see her ; but, now, answer me. Did you drink your 
chocolate at once 1 ” 

“ .4t once —that is to sny, I lai<l my cup on a little round 
table that was in front of mo, and when it had got cool I drank 
a little of it.” 

“ Why did you not fini.sh it ? Did it taste disagreeable 1 ” 

“ No—but it was too strong, too thick.” 

Claude hesitated a moment. “ You did not leave your cup 
at any time ?" he eventually asked. 

“ No, not at all; we were sitting down and wc had our cups 
before us.” 

“ You are certain .that nothing could Lave fallen into y%iur 
cup ? ” 

“ Oh ! quite certain." 

“ Really certain 1" 

“Quite certain; but why?” 

“Nothing, iiotliing; but 1 am thinking—” 

“ You frighten me.” 

“ You mustn’t be frightened, darling. You must understand 
that it is very important for me in my medical capacity to know 
how your attack originated. I have looked for a cause in your 
condition and don’t perceive it; so now I am trying to find out 
if there was not an extraneous cause.” 

“ Then 1 think the, first thing for you to do would be to go 
and SCO Nathalie.” • 

“ Certainly,” answered Claude, and ho did so without delay. 

On his ringing the bell of Nathalie’s apartment, the woman 
who came every day to attend on her, opened the door. “ Is 
Madame Cillet up?” asked Claude. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Can 1 see her ? ” 

“ 1 think so. 1 will go and a.sk,” and with these words the 
servant showed him into the little diiiingu-oom. 

Nathalie was evidently not ill. Claude would rc.ally have 
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preferred to have found lier in tlie same state as Veronicii, for 
then there would at least be a natiiral cxidanation for the latter’s 
attack, A minute later Nathalie hurried into the room with a 
scared look on her face—“You here!” she exclaimed. 

“ Veronica had an attack last night,” Veplicd Claude. “ Sho 
was sick on the way home.” 

“ Mon Dleti ! " 

“ And I came to see whether you yourself wore not ill.” 

“I! ” And Nathalie looked at him with tin air of such per¬ 
fect surprise and complete frankness that Claude lowered his 
eyes. 

“As I could not find a natural explanation for this attack,” 
he continued, “1 asked myself whether the chocolate you 
both drank at Lady Barrington’s did not contain some toxical 
ingredient.” 

“ 1 have not been at all indisposed,” answered Nathalie, “ and 
if there was anything poisonous in the chocolate, I should have 
been in a much worse state than Veronica, for she only drank 
half her cup, whereas I drained mine.” It was impossible to 
answer more frankly, more completely, giving details which he 
had not even asked for. 

Claude, already very agitated and not daring to ask the 
questions which the logic of circumstances suggested to him, 
ixunaiued for a moment embarrassed, but Nathalie did not allow 
him time to reflect. “How is Veronica?” sho .asked. 

“ She is well this morning.” 

“ AV’as the attack she had like the previous one ? ” 

“ It w'as of the same character.” 

“ W.as she stifling then?” 

“ There was a slackening of the action of the heart and sho 
was also sick.” 

“ Frequently ? ” 

“Twice only.” 

“ 'Then the attack rv.as less violent than last time ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ What a blessing you were with her! ” 

“So far as attending on her, it was, no doubt; but as for 
ascertaining the cause of this attack my presence w.as of no 
utility whatever.” 

“ Then you are still unable to explain these attacks.” 

“Yes.” 

“But that’s terrible: for if you cannot discover the cause, 
you cannot, it seems to me, prescribe the remedy.” 

0 
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“ I am prosecuting an inquiry at present. Now, however, that 
I find you in good health my only resource" is to analyse the 
vomit which 1 have carefully preserved.” 

“Yon hope that will enlighten you?” 

“It probably will.’t In thus replying Claude . glanced 
furtively at Nathalie. “At all events it is possible that it 
will,” he added, “ for a chemical analysis reveals a great many 
things.” 

Although Nathalie did not believe that these questions and 
remarks were dictated by suspicion—by a resolute suspicion— 
she nevertheless felt anxious at the turn the conversation was 
taking. Claude was evidently at his wit’s cud, and in his per¬ 
plexity W'as trying everything to arrive at the truth, even 
allowing himself to imagine things which his reason probably 
told him W'cro absurd ru’ in)possible. Nathalie know' that 
honest natures are always timid accusers, and that scruples of 
mauy kinds prevent their adopting a lino of action which their 
conscience revolts against. As Claude was unable to assign a 
cause for those attacks, he was. reduced to try .and find but 
under what circumstances they had occurred, and he had of 
course been able to remark th.at on the first occasion she, 
Nathalie, was present at Veronica’s lunch, just as in the second 
instance she was by his wife’s side when the latter drank the 
chocolate which he conjectured to have contained some poisonous 
ingredient. Between the observation of these facts and the 
conclusion that she, Nathalie, had introduced this poisonous in¬ 
gredient into the chocol.ate, considerable <listance intervened ; 
still Claude might be on the scent, following the ])ath W’ith 
hesitating, uncertain stops. If he were to be turned back at all, 
this would be only accomplished by a calm attitude, .and a dis¬ 
play of frankness and sim]>l;city. If his last words concealed 
a threat it was best to ignore it. No doubt the situation was 
both a difficult and perilous one ; still, with a little tact, and a 
largo amount of coolness, she might extricate herself from it' 
with success. It would not he tlie first time in her life that she 
had succeeded in dispelling Claude’s doubts. 

“ Did you not analyse the matter I jiroservod to show’ you, 
after Veronica’s first attack?” enquired she. As Nathalie 
asked this question slie looked Claude steadfastly in the face. 
It was her desire to sliow that the prosjicet of an analysis did 
not. in the least degree frighten her, since she herself had, on a 
jirevious occasion preserved the matter for him to examine. 
Poisoners do not usually act in tliis manner. Their first care 
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is to destroy all traces of the crime, which they fancy might 
load to their detection. 

“ No,” replied Claude, “ I didn’t I merely made a super¬ 
ficial examination, not a ohemieal analysis as I shall now 
lUidortakc, and which I shall follow up with physiological cx- 
perinients." 

“ Like you,” said Nathalie, “ T hope with all my heart th.at 
whatever yon may nndertake wall enlighten you as to the cause 
of these attacks, for* it is really, dreadful to think that poor 
Veronica, the wife of a doctor, of a scientific man like y^u, 
should not have proper advice. It is positively frightful.” 

There remained a last oliservation for Nathalie to make and 
comjileto the s^'stem which she had adopted ; hut it was so 
grave a one that, for a moment, she hesitated. It was only the 
conviction that the remark was absolutely necessary, that led 
her to open her lips again. “ Hut,” said she “ if the au.alysis 
does show you the cau.se of this last attack, I cannot quite under¬ 
stand how it would explain the former one.” 

“ Since our marriage,” replied Claude, “ Veronica has had 
four attacks including the one of hast night; but, the two first 
wore not of the s.aino kind as the two last. Although the pi cciso 
cause of the former ones may bo difficult to doterinine, they are 
on the whole explicable, having regard to the general state 
of her health. f)n the other hand, the two last attacljs 
are v(!ry much alike, and evidently spring from the same cause 
—but that cause remains for tin? jn'csent a mystery.” 

“ What I don’t understand,” rejoined Nathalie, “ is how the 
analj'sis of the matter vomited last night c.an c.xplain the 
pi’cceding attack. If Lady Harrington’s chocolate contained 
some poisonous ingredient (which is very improbable for I who 
drank far more than Veronica have not been at all indisposed), 
a.id if that ingredient caused last night’s attack ; the preceding 
one cannot bo due to the same c.ause, kince on that day Veronica 
did not drink any of the same chocolate.” 

“In a matter of experiment,” answered Claude, “one must 
neither display too much haste, nor indulge too much in 
imagination. If the analysis reveals to me the eauso of 
Veronica’s last attack, I shall then try and find out what caused 
the first one, with a great many chances of success in my favour.” 

“Can I go and sec Veronica this morning? ” asked Nathalie, 
without replying to Claude’s last remark. 

“ She is resting, and after such a bad night, she must remain 
very quiet.” 
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“ Then I will only go and see her about your lunch time.” 

Claude took his departure, leaving Nathalie vciy well 
satisfied with the turn she had given to the interview. Thanks 
to her self-possession, she had escaped a great danger. No 
doubt two tlireats remained suspended above her head : the 
chemical analysis and tlic physiological experiments ; still they 
did not apjioar to her to be of a very terrible nature. The 
analysis would in all probability yield no traces of the poison ; 
wlijle as for the physiological experiments, Veronica had ab¬ 
solved so small a (juantity of strophantus, that they would 
scarcely produce a charactcrislic result. It was, indeed, lucky 
that Veronica had not emptied her cup at Lady Barrington’s, 
and also that she had been taken sick on her way home in the 
carriage ! 


VTIT. 

CfiAUDE, it must be remombored was a doctor not a chemist. 
He therefore, had no intention of making the chemical analysis 
he had spoken of himself. The m.attor was so momentous, that 
ho felt he could not trust himself to undertake so delicate a 
task. Accordingly, ho divided the vomited matter he had 
preserved into two parts, one of which he determined to send to 
Baris to be analysed by one of his friends, a skilful analytical 
chemist; whilst with the remainder ho would himself o.xpcriment 
on a number of animals, in the hope that the symptoms they 
manifested would enlighten him as to the nature of the poison 
Veronica ha<l taken. 

On returning home after his visits, ho sat down before his 
writing-table, took a sheet of note paper and wrote as follows:— 
“ Monsieur Vandam, Assistant I’oxicologist, at the School of 
Chemistrj', Baris. 

“ My dear Vandam,—I forward you a jar containing certain 
substances wdiich I beg you to an.alyso as carefully as you can. 
You will })erceive that the substances in question have been 
vomited during an attack of nausea. Being unable to discover 
the causes of this attack, whi<‘,h occurred after a slackening of 
the heart, I am obliged to fall back on the supposition—a vague 
one it is true—that it may have been caused by some poison, a 
]ioison of the heart. Try and discover which it is. In the 
meantime, with the remainder of this matter which I have kept 
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back I will make a series of physiological expcriineuts, with the 
result of which I will acquaint you. As rcgiirds 3 'ourscir, I 
must renew iny request that you will make ya ur analysis with 
all possible care; and by ajqicaling to your scutiiiieuts of friend¬ 
ship I feel sure that you will act in accordance with my desire. 
This is not a question of sending a criminal to the scaffold, but 
rather one of saving a victim. Your most sincere friend. 

“ Claude.” 

Whilst the chemical analysis was being made in Paris, Chuidc 
proceeded to experiment on various dogs and rabbits. But lie 
was unable to obtain any proof of t he presence of a poison in 
the. vomited matter. In some instances a slight trouble in 
breathing, and a momentary irregularity in the beating of these 
animals’ hearts showed itself; but there was nothing sufficiently 
characteristic for Claude to conclude that Veronica had been 
poisoned. Indued, ho was obliged to form a contrary opinion, 
lor lie did not know that Nathalie enlightened by the violent 
effects of the first dose had made the second a smaller one. 
'I'lien again, Veronica had only absorbed about a quiirter of this 
se(Hmd dose ; and during her first atlack of sickness—out of the 
carriage window—she had vomited the greater part of the poison 
she had taken. These circumstances conduued made Chuidc’s 
cxjajrimonts virtually worthless, and ignoring them ho was 
obliged to resign himself to the belief that his suspicions had 
been unfounded. < 

Vandam’s reply strengthened him in this conclusion. The 
Parisian toxicologist wrote as follows ; 

“ My dear Claude,—The rosull of the analysis to which I 
have subjected the matter j'ou sent mo has proved a negative 
one. It is certain that this matter does not contain any toxical 
mineral substance; and it is also wosf probaUe (1 underscore 
'hese words) that it does not contain any organic poison. At 
ail events, 1 am sure that none of thpsc which chemistry can de¬ 
lect, in the present state of science, form a part of the matter 
in question. I am too occupied to send you the resume of my 
notes to-day. I will co 2 jy them out and forward them to you 
shortly. 

“ 1 think you did wisely in only vaguely supjwsing that poison 
had been administered. Look elsewhere, doctor, and may science 
come to your assistance. 

“ I remain cordially yours—j'ou hajqiy man, living in the 
country, married, beloved, and wealthy. I think I may bo 
allowed to envy you. For myself, I am neither rich, nor mar- 
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I’ied, nor beloved, but, on tiio otiicr Imnd, I have been dread¬ 
fully abused on account of my last book. If it is not enough 
to di.shoarten iiio in niy efforts to arrive at the truth, it is at all 
events sufficient to induce me to keep the result of my investiga¬ 
tions for myself in future. ■ “J. Van’dam.” 

Thus the chemical analysis like the physiological experiments 
seemed to indicate that no poison had been administered. 
(Jlaiide felt greatly relieved tliat such was the case ; ff>r if, on 
the contrary, thts scientitic inquiry had indic.ated that Veronica 
hud been poisoned it woidd have been uecc.ssary for him to dis¬ 
cover who had poisoned her -a pro,sj)oct well calculated to fill 
him with dismay. Kathalio had roas<iiu;d corrcctlj' when'^ho 
remarked to herself that honest folks are timid accusers and 
that their scniplos lead them to reject an idea which their own 
consciences revolt at. It was in his medical capacity, and not 
as an ordinary individual, that Claude liad suspected a case of 
poisoning, lint if as a man ho felt rclicvtal liy the negative 
rostdt of the inve.stigation.s, as a doctor he remained in a j.iosi- 
tivo state of anguish. If the slackened beatings of the heart 
and the attack of sickne.ss were not caused by jioisou, to what 
circum.stauces could they be attributed ? Claude thus found 
hjmsedf once more at his starting y)oint having gone the round 
of a circle from which there was no outlet. 

What should ho, what could he, do if Veronica had another 
attack t How ought she to bo treated ? The second attack had 
been less violent than the first, but it was by iio means evident 
that a third one, if it occurred, would be less violent than the 
second ; on the coutraiy it might be more violent, it might bo 
disastrous, it might—Claude jaiuscd in bis rclloctions. The idea 
that occurred to him was so teiTihle that ho felt po.sitivoly 
frightened. 

What, his wife, his dear V’^eronica, she who loved him, she 
whom ho loved, must suffer, die perhaps without his being able 
to relieve her! And yet ho was a doctor. She relic ^^)u him 
for everything—quite as much for life as for hayipiucsi^plich an 
eventuality was enough to terrify him. He mustthcfWDre con¬ 
tinue to prosecute his iiivcstigat ions, he must discover the cause 
of this mysterious illness. But in which directiou was he to 
turn? What cause could he discover? Eventually he had to 
himself whether after all he Itad not beenl|inistakcn when 
hife auscultcd Veronica the first time, if she had tiot then really 
been suffering from a complaint of the heart which his emotion 
had prevented him from detecting. It is true that he had aps- 
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ouUcd her again since then and that he had perceived no signs 
of tiiis complaiut. But if lie was then not under the indueneo 
of emotion he might have been swayed liy a preconceived idea. 
Does it not often happen that after a first mistake one j)er.-<e- 
vercs in one’s error in all good faith and sincerity, titterly failing 
to discover that one is at fault? 

Whether it was emotion, obstinacy, liabit, or ignorance that 
had influenced him, one thing remained certain—namely, that 
he was quite powerless to discover what was the matter with his 
wife. He could not aflbrd, either for her sake or his, to remain 
in ignorance any longer. If he were mistaken, his error must 
bo made apparent to him. If he failed to sec, some one must 
open his eyes. It was u.soIcs.h for him to appeal for advice and 
assistance to any of his follow-juactif loners at Condd He had 
done so in a crisis, m one of those moments of despair when 
the drowning man clutches at a straw ; but at jiresent he must 
address himself t.o'one whose .seioutific attainments are beyond 
question, and who would sjicak with sullicient authority for 
him, Claude, to accept his ojiiiiion as the truth. It was only in 
Paris, from one of his old masters, that ho could obtain the in^^ 
formation he sought for. Accordingly, he must sot out for Paris 
trnmediulely. 

When Claude spoke on the suhject to Veronica, the latter 
began l>y trying to dissuade him from carrying out the project 
ho had in view. “ I don’t, want to have tiny other doctor than 
you,” she said, “what’s I lie use? You are equal to the best, 
and no one will ever listen to me and look at mo like yon do.” 

“ It is prcci.sely liecauso I listen to yon and look at you witli 
snob strong ii'.tere.st,” replied Claude, “ that my looks and my 
listening lead mo astray. Illy emotion and my affection com¬ 
bined iircvcnt my noticing wliat others would perceive. Of course 
there is nothing ..serious the Hjatter with you, hut there is one 
point T need to 1)0 eiiiighteued on^ and when Carhonneau |||HB 
given me his oj)ini(in, the wdiole afl'air will bo at an end.” 

it was nut in Veronica’s nature to bo obstinate or to and 
tbwart bor biisband’.s will. For herself, she was by no^moans 
an.vions to see Oarbomioau, but as Claude wished to have his 
old master’s opinion so as to set his mind at ease, she would 
willingly allow herself to bo examined by him. And then would 
they not go to Paris together ? The journey sceme^o indicate 
such a prospect of happiness, that she would haiii^Wiisentcd to 
see all tl*e doctors of the city, one after the other, if Claude had 
only desired her to do so. 
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IX. 

Wum Claude had arranged with Marsin to take his place at 
the hospital and to attend on his patients while ho was away, 
ho set out for Pari.s in company with Veronica. With the ex¬ 
ception of Nathalie, who learnt the truth, they told everybody 
that it was a pleasure trip they w'ore bent upon. 

Such indeed it ap]ioared to bo in Veronica’s eyes—the most 
delightful trip she had ever made—for was it not the first time 
that she had journeyed with her husband 1 She dismissed from 
her mind the thought that she w'as going to Paris to consult a 
doctor, a famous one, an oracle of science, and that her hcallli 
was the motive of the journey. She had only one irlea. She 
was cognisant of only one fact, the ])leasurc in store for her, Iho 
joy of being with Etienne, of iheir walking about together, of her 
having all manner of things with which .she was not acquainted 
^hown and explained to her. She wa.s yet sufhcienfly young 
to bo ignorant of a great many things, and so no dearth of 
novelties and surprises were awaiting her ; and she wo\ild have 
the happiness of enjoying them in the society of the iiusband 
whom she so tenderly loved. 

So as not to abandon bis patients during too long an interval, 
Claude decided to leave Coiuhl by tho diligence, starting at ten 
o’clock in tlie morning and meeting the train from (Iranville to 
Paris at 11..'15. He would thus be sdjic, before starting, to go 
to tho hospital, and to attend on those j)atients who most re¬ 
quired his care. While Claude w.as perambulating Condo, 
Veronica proceeded to tho dilige’ico office and seating herself 
Jn tho ooupb of the vehicle, awaited her hn.sbiyid’s arrival. He 
reached tlio Place St. Etic<ine punctual to time, but she was 
already getting anxious, asking herself wliethor he had been 
delayed, and who could have possilily detained him. 

They were alone together in the coujm^, the conductor closed 
the door, the postilion cracked his whip and off they went. 
The vehicle passed along tho streets full of people, and on the 
door-steps of.tho shops and houses stood many of tlie townsfolk 
watching it go by. Veronica did not therefore dare to throw 
herself into her husband’s arms ns she would have liked to have 
done, but in lieu thereof she seized his right hand, and carrying 
it to her lips, covered it with tender kisses. 
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They had not much time at tlicir disposal before reaching 
the station, so directly they got clear of the houses Veronica 
pulled out of a handbag she had with her, a coujile of imi)kius, one 
of them rolled round a bottle of white wine, and the other round 
a bottle of St. Cralmier water. They each of them sj)read ( iie of 
the napkins 6n their knees and then luncheon beg.au. Veronica 
had prepared a perfect feast—ham-sandwiches, the wing.s and 
breasts of fowls, a piece of gruyiSre cheese, and some russet apples. 
How nice cvorytliing tasted and how jileasant it wa.s t,o drink 
out of the same glass. It was she who held the glass and 
Kticnne who poured out the proper jiroportions of wine and 
water, and it, was necessary to jjrofit of a moment wlien the 
vehicle was com])arativuly steady, so as to ilrink without choking 
.jr without spilling the contents of the glass. 

In the train, a gratuity to the guard secured them a com¬ 
partment to themselves all the way to Paris—leaving them free 
to clasp each other’s hands, to talk together as they would have 
done, at home, whilst the landscape llittcd before their eyes, 
whenever their eyes deigned to look out of the carriage window. 
When the ti’ain reached the .St. Lazaro .Station, they hot li gave vent 
to the same c.xclamation of surprise. “ What, J’aris already ! ” 

“ This journey has been a dream,” said Veronica, “abcau- 
tibd dream. What a pity w'C could not go ou to the cud of 
the world.” 

“But when wo got therei” 

“Oh then wo could have conio back again.” 

It was five o’clofli and consequently too late to see Carbon- 
neau the same (iveniug. At half-jiast five they reached the 
Grand H6tcl. “Arc you tired ?” asked Claude. 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Then you can sit up late ? ” 

“ As late as you like.” 

“ Well then, you had bettor dress. After dinner we will 
go to the theatre.” 

“ In a box of our owm 1 ” asked Veronica. 

“ Most certainly,” her husband replied. 

Before the performance, ho took her to dine at the Cafi. 
lliche, and the dinner was as charming as their luncheon had 
been. Veronica had been in Paris sevenal times during hci 
father’s lifetime, but M. Lorissel’s peasant education inspired 
him at all times with a prudent reserve so far as money was 
concerned, and he would have considered himself ruined had 
he crossed the threshold of the Caf4 Beche, or the Cafd Anglais. 
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When he did not liave Ids meals at the hotel, ho took his 
daughter to one of the restaurants in the Passage Jouflrey or 
the Passage des Panoramas, where ho had the satisfaction of 
dining at a fixed j)rico without the worry of a bill. Those noisy 
overcrowded establishments had none of the discreet comfort 
of the private room into which Claude and Veronica were now 
shown. They seated themselves in front of a table lit up with 
candles in branching candelabra, and standing nigh to a fire¬ 
place in which a'trio of logs wore brightly burning. Nor liad 
the busy waiters who in times past attended on Veronica and 
her father any point of resemblance with the gentleman in 
evening dross, who stood before them now in a dignified atti¬ 
tude, a pencil and a slip of jiaper in his hand, waiting their 
orders as if they were the only people in the whole establish¬ 
ment whom he had to attend upon. 

Veronica was amazed at the ease with which Cllaude, in a few 
words, arrived at a full understanding with tliis imposing 
]>orsouagc. “ One can sec that you are (luile at home,” she 
remarked when the door had been softly closed. 

“ Tliis is the first time in my life that 1 have ever been Iiorc,” 
replied Clinido. “As you may guc.ss wbon I used to diiic'ofl’ 
a penny roll I did not come .and eat it at the Cafe llechc and 
wash it down witli a bottle of wine costing twenty francs, i 
made the water of my iilter servo instead.” 

After dinner, they only had to cross tlio boulevard to rcacli 
the Op6ra Comiqtio ; and it was hand in liand that they s.'it 
and listened to the soft and graceful music olHlic Pre mix Clcra. 
Veronica knew this music well enough and yet it seemed to her 
that she was now listening to it for tlie first time. 

On the morrow, at Carhouneau’s consulting hour they re¬ 
paired to the Place VendAmc, where the eminent physician 
occupied a superb .apartment facing the Ministry of Justice. 
As they wont upstairs togctlior (fiande felt that his wife’s arm 
was trembling. “What is the matter?” he asked with affoc- 
tionate solicitude. 

“ I am frightened.” 

“ But you mustn’t bo frightened of Carbonnoau ; altbougli 
his manner may be rather rough, he is the best of men and was 
always very kind to me.” 

“ Oh, I am not frightened of Monsieur Carbonneau, but 
because you seem so serious and pre-occupied.” 

They had reached the landing and Claude did not make any 
rejoinder. Indeed, what could ho have said ? He knew that he 
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was unable to hide his feelings. At the same time, he was 
gratified that Veronica should liave likened his positive anguisli 
of minil simply to pre-occupation. 

There were already several persons seated in the large drawing¬ 
room, and accordingly Claude gave his card to a servant, asking 
him to take it to his master. When a doctor calls upon another 
member of the profession he enjoys the privilege of pnaH'dencc? 
over any patient who may bo waiting, so tliat Clnmle and 
Veronica were at once shown into a small apartment where they 
did not remain alone for long. The door soon opened and a 
tall elderly man, whoso long white hair fell behind over the 
eoliar of his bnttoued-up dress coat, walked towards (Uaude with 
out-str(!tchcd hands and smiling face. This was the famous 
physician, Carbonneau.. “ Good day, Cltiudo, my fine fellow. 
How' are you 1" he asked. 

Claude introduced his wife, and then Veronica felt a look as 
]>icrcing as a needle enter her C 3 -cs and descend into her frame. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Carbonneau, “ I heard j'on were married and 
1 should have written to you if our life allowed us to j)orform 
(ho customary duties of politeness or friendship; but the 
congratulations 1 did not send you then, I willingly ofler you 
now, and they .are all the heartier my dear fellow’, now that 1 
have seen j’our charming wife.” Carboinieau siioko with easy 
grace and A’eroniea was delighted at the eomjdiment, which, 
coming from such a man, must, she felt, be a very agreeable 
one for Claude. “My'eyes showr rne that she is beautiful and 
full of health,” continued ((arbonueau, “ and my intuition leads 
me to conclude that she is good and atlectionatc.” 

“Still, it is on account of her health that I have come to 
consult you, my dear master.” 

“ Pooh ! ” 

Claude nodded his head afilrmatively. 

“ 'fhen, if that is the case,” resumed Carbonneau, “let us go 
into my study.” And offering his arm to Veronica ho led her 
to the ajiartmcnt in question, p.assing on the way through a 
nundrer of rooms which, with their artistic furniture, tapestry, 
.jiaintings, bronzes and marble statues, formed as it w'ere a jjcrfeet 
museum. 

When the great physician had seated himself in his arm chair, 
having Veronica in front of him, he listened to Claude without 
once interrupting him and without allowing any movement of 
his ieatures to betray what he might think. It was only when 
Claude’s explanations were over that ho began to speak, qiics- 
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tioning Yeronlca concerning her parents and her infancy. An 
auscultation succeeded these enquiries. 

Before he spoke again, but by a glance he gave, Claude 
considered that he might in a measure set his mind at ease; A 
sigh of content, which ho did not tiiink of restraining, at once 
e8ca[)ed him, showing liow great his emotion had been. 

“ The old professor was not mistaken when he spoke of your 
health,” said Carhonneau. “ If you have been nervous, bo so 
no longer, my dear, you h.ave yet many years of happiness in 
store for you.” 

“ If I have been nervous,” replied Veronica, “ it was because 
I was afraid of not making my husband as happy as he deserves 
to bo. I was afraid of worrying Him. A doctor’s wife hasn’t 
the right to bo ill.” 

“ With a little care you won’t bo ill. It is on the subject of 
your case th.at I should like to say a few words to your husbaud 
if you will allow me.” 

So saying, Carbonuoau motioned to Claude, and taking him 
to the further end of the room, into the recess foi'inod bj' a 
window, he e-sclaiinod in a low voice :—“ The mother goutty, 
the daughter subject to sick headaches—incijiicnt rheumatism— 
may eventually bo threatened with cardiopathia though the 
heart is at present but slightly affected. ’I'akc precautions 
against a contraction of the aorta—I will write to you on the 
subject. Don’t worry your cliarming wife : as well to avoid all 
unnecessaiy excitement and emotion.”' They walked back 
towards Veronica, and Claude made an effort to compose his 
face so that his wife might not see how troubled he was by wdiat 
his edd master had told him. 

Carl)ouiioau expressed the desire to escort Veronica back to 
the hall and offered her his anii as ho had done when conduct¬ 
ing her to the-study. They walked slowl}', and ho began to 
talk of Claude, who was behind them. “Uo you know what I 
am saying to Madame. Claude,” exclaimed Carbouncau, sud’dcidy 
looking round. “ I am tolling her that yours is a br.ave heart, 
that you arc an intelligent fellow with an admirable character, 
and if I repeat these words to your face it is that the wife who 
loves you may carry away with her tins opinion of the master 
who saw you at work and knew how to appreciate you.” 

If Veronica had dared she would have Hung her arras round 
Carbonneaxi’s neck and kissed him. “ Well,” said she to her 
husband when they were outside in the Place again, “ are you 
at ease now 1 ” 
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“ Yes darling,” he answered, “ I am full of confidence.” 

“ Then why should we go back to Cond^ at once ? why not send 
a telegram to M. Marsin, and let us stop and enjoy ourselves in 
Paris ? ” On the morrow sho repeated the same rc(pjc.st, and 
again on the following day. She could not appiu-ently reconcile 
herself to the idea of leaving Paris, as if sho had some 
presentment which warned her that she had better not go 
back to Cond6. However, it became absolutely necess-oiy to 
return. 

“The recollection of these few daJ^s will fill ray life,” she 
said .as the diligence drew up on the Place St. Etienne, “ when 
yon ai'c obliged to go out and leave me alone I shall amuse 
myself with thinking of our trip to Paris.” 


X. 

Directly Nathalie heard of Veronica’s return she called at the 
house on the Boulevard du Chateau to learn what Carbouneau had 
said. The great physician’s opinion was fraught with sufficient 
import for her to be de.sirous of knowing what it was without 
delay. Had' Carbonucau had any suspicions 1 Had ho designated 
any especial complaint? 

But in reply to her cousin’s enquiries, Veronica was only able 
to repeat Carbonneau’s words :—If you have been nervous be 
BO no longer, you have yet many years of happiness in store for 
you.” 

Had he been sincere in speaking thus ? thought Nathalie. 
Had lie not rather made this remark with the view of dispell¬ 
ing any alarm Veronica might have felt. Claude alone could 
answer these last questions, and so Nathalie spoke to him on 
the subject directly she had the opportunity of being alone with 
him for a few minutes. But he answered her much as Veronica 
had done. With a little care ho said, these attacks would be¬ 
come less violent and finally disappear. This was all ho would 
tell her, and in presence of his manifest reserve sho thought it 
prudent not to insist. 

If Claude did not tell her the truth, it was not with the view 
of saving himself from the admission that he had made a mis¬ 
take when he originally stated that Veronica was free from any 
heart complaint. In the first place, it was by no moans proved 
to him that when he made that statement, this complaint was 
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SO well' defined that a diagnosis of it might then have been 
made. Besides, oven if he had made a mistake, he was not the 
man to shrink from owning it. But then if the symptoms 
which Carboimeau feared should one day show themselves, it 
was of supremo importance that Veronica should not at that 
moment suspect the gravity of the disease with which she was 
afflicted; and to make sure on that point, every precaution 
must be taken. No doubt, Nathalie would not brutally go and 
toll her cousin what she had learnt, but an indiscretion or a 
blunder of some kind might open Veronica’s eyes, and such an 
eventuality must bo guarded against. Nathalie was not a 
mother whom it was his duty to warn of her daughter’s illness. 
Veronica was his wife, and the duty of watching over her healt h 
and attending on her, belonged to him alone. 

Despite Veronica’s insignificant answers, despite Claude’s 
evident reserve, Nathalie did not, however, admit herself to be 
beaten. Claude’s reserve was in her eyes a ])roof tli.at Carbon- 
ncau had not merely talked of his'taking care of Veronica, but 
that he had detected something serious in her condition. What 
had he detected 1 What was this something 1 It seemed 
difficult, almost impossible, to arrive at the truth. It aj)peared 
certain, however, that Carboimeau had not suspected the real 
facts of the case, and that if Veronica’s condition had appeared 
a serious one, he had attrihuted it to natural causes. Claude’s 
attitude seemed to authorize this conclusion. lie had boon 
nervous and prc-occupiod while the vomited mattor was being 
analysed; but after the analysis had given a negative result, 
his manner became more natund and trustful. Such it had re¬ 
mained since his return from Paris. Now if Carbounean hail 
had any snsjiicions, Claude would not have been aide to donceal 
them. After the analysis and the physiological experiments, ho 
ceased to believe that Veronica had boon poisoned, and it 
scorned as if that theory w’as equally far from liis mind at 
present. Carboimeau had boon routed quite as elfeotively as 
Vaiidain ; the physiciatj and the chemist were alike defeated. 
And Nathalie said to herself that, given the precautions she had 
taken, this result had all along been inevitable. 

Many gross clumsy casos,of poisoning escape a doctor’s atten¬ 
tion. Hence those which are carried out in a pi-udent scientific 
manner have every chance of success in their favour. Nathalie 
accordingly felt re-assured on this point, an all important one ; 
but it remained for her to try and guess what complaint Carbon- 
noaii had noted when he examined Veronica. 
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A person who is ill usually takes medicine of some kind or 
another. Accordingly she must find out what medicine Veronica 
was taking. This medicine would indicate the complaint, just 
as the complaint called for the medicine. Accordingly she 
began to visit Veronica every day—in the morning, in the 
evening at all hours, for .she could not frankly ask her cousin if 
she w.as taking anything and what it was. It was necessary 
that the discovery should be made in an indirect manner. Fur 
a whole week she vainly prosecuted her investigations, going so 
far as to rnmmage in every drawer or cupboard, to whicli aece.ss 
could be had when Veronica was out of the way. Oi»c morning, 
however, when she had remained rather longer than usual, 
almost until lunch time, she suddenly noticed a gesture of re¬ 
gret on the })art of Veronica, followed hy an exclamation. 
“What is the matter? ” asked Nathalie. 

“ Why, while we have been gossiping, I have forgotten to take 
my pill. Etienne will surely scold mo.” 

“ Oh, so you arc taking pills then 1 ” 

“Yes, every day, one an hour before luncheon, the other an 
hour before dinner.” 

“ What pills are they ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ What, you don’t know ? ” 

“No—Etienne brought me a box and told me to take one in 
■the morning, and one in the evctiing regularly.” 

“And you do so without knowing what they contain ? ” 

“What’s the use of my knowing? lie proscribes for me, 1 
don’t ])resoribc for myself.” 

Nathalie had thought for a moment that she was about to 
obtain her object. But Veronica’s last words showed her that 
she had been deceived. Still she did not consider herself beaten. 
“ Have they a nasty flavour?” she asked. 

“ If I keep the pill long in my. mouth it is awfully bitter ; 
but if I sw'allow it at once it has no taste at all.” Besides, 
they are all coated with silver leaf.” 

“ Arc they dilBcult to swallow ? ” 

“ Oh no, with a drop of water it’s easy enough.” 

“ Well, you had better make haste and take one now." 

“ It’s too late, Etienne will be coming in to luncheon.” 

“And if ho doesn't come in just yet ? In yonr place I’d take 
m 3 ' pill and have tin; luncheon ])ut back a little, lie wouldn’t 
be annoyed at th.at.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 
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“ If I were in your place that’s what I’d do.” 

“ All right then I will, good-bye ! ” And so saying Veronica 
left the room to go upstairs. 

Nathalie followed her. “ You are coming up 1 ” asked Vero¬ 
nica looking round. 

“ I am anxious to see how you manage,” replied Madame 
Gillet. “ For my part I was never able to swallow a pill.” Wlnit 
Nathalie really desired to see was where these pills xvoro kept 
and what was the label on the box. 

Veronica took this box out of a dr.awcr to which there was no 
lock—a drawer in which she usually kept her note paper, en¬ 
velopes, and cards. 

“ Have you never looked to see what’s w'ritten on the label ?” 
asked Nathalie. 

“Oh yes. It says ‘Pills according to the prescription No. 31, 
457,’ ” replied Veronica. And having singled out one of the i)ills 
she replaced the box in the drawer. She thou poured a little 
water into a glass, put the pill in her mouth and swallowed it. 
“ It’s very easy,” she said, “ as you can see.” 

“ Certainly, but in your place I should bo more curious than 
you are. I should like to know what I am swallowing.” 

“Why?” 

■ “ Olio likes to know of course.” 

It would have been very imprudent for Nathalie to insist any 
further on the subject, for her curiosity might have puzzled 
Veronica. Accordingly, she said nothing more and left the 
house greatly disappointed at having failed to discover wh.at 
these pills were composed of. Still, she was in hopes that later 
on she might by some means or otber acquire this information. 
Despite her curiosity, she allowed several days to elapse before 
speaking again on the subject. At length one morning she re¬ 
solved to renew her inquiry. “ Arc j’ou still taking your pills 1 ” 
she asked. • 

“ Oh yes, it seems I must do so for some little time to come. 
By the way I know what they are made of. I asked Etienne. 
It is digitalis.” 

Nathalie was sufficiently well acquainted with medical m '.'Lters 
to know that digitalis is especially employed for diseases of the 
heart. Therefore Carbonneau bad evidently detected in Vero¬ 
nica a complaint of that organ, and if Claude had remained so 
reserved, it was that he might not have to admit tlie exislenee 
of this complaint which ho had previously denied. Tlie .stro¬ 
phantus had therefore prodiiccil its effect; and all tlie doctors. 
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even tlio most skilful ones, would now believe in a naturally 
diseased heart. 

No doubt this alone was a result well calculated to inspire 
Nathalie with confidonoo in the succc.ss of her baneful euter- 
jii’ise, but^ there was yet another circtimstauce in her favour. 
I'lvery one knows that if digitalis is a remedy in cases of 
a diseased heart, it is also an active poison and a very weak 
(lose of it sufficios to kill cither man or beast. When Veronica 
succumbed to strophantus, her death would be fir.st of all ex- 
])laiue(l by a natural cause—a coiu])laiut of the hcai't. And if 
this explanation did not suffice, if fresh chemical and fresh 
])hysiological experiments took place, the digitalis would con¬ 
ceal the presence of tlio strophantus, and all the responsibility 
wouhl bo cast upon the former poi.son. 

Nathalie did not know whether it was possilde to distinguish 
in a precise manner the cfiects piwluced by digitalis from tlH).so 
occasioned by stro|)h.antus, which latter had never been studied 
on a human org.anisin ; but it a])pearod evi<lent to her that such 
a di.stinction would lu'ove very difficult, if not impossible, in 
the present case, the digitalis being more or les.s mixed up willi 
the strophantus, the ])resence of which there would ho no 
reason to snsjiect, and of which, moreover, no traces would be 
detected in the analysis. 

'I'lnis everything seemed to point to licr jilan proving suc¬ 
cessful and that iminudty would bo assured her. She would 
not even bo suspected. Under such eircnmSlanccs she b.ad 
only to persevere in the execution of her design witliout cither 
hesitation or weakness. 


XL 

Ip everything seemed to indicate to Nathalie that impunity 
would be assured her it was on comlition that she herself should 
neglect no needful precaution. It was pretty certain lliat the 
jioisou would not lie detected afterwards ; still it xvas very 
necessary tliat the person who adioinistercd it should ho neither 
detected nor suspected heforohaud. Tins was the dinioiilty, 
a difficulty which had already twice presented itself. It had 
been easily' got over in the first instance. It had been 
surmounted with a certain amount of trouble on the second 

1> 
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occasion, but it seemed far more difficult to overcome in the pre¬ 
sent position of affairs. 

Nathalie could no longer entertain the idea of pouring the 
poison more or less boldly or skilfully into a cup or plate as she 
had hitherto done. This expedient had been an excellent one 
on the first occasion before any suspicions were awakened ; but 
it was different in the second instance when attention was 
already aroused ; and it would provo most dangerous if resorted 
to again, after Claude’s various investigations. Although his 
researches had been abandoned after the negative result of the 
chemical analysis and the physiological experiments; although 
his vague and undecided suspicions had died out since the visit 
to Carbonneau, who ascribed Veronica’s attacks to a natuial 
cause, still his researches and his suspicions alike, might again 
be called forth, at the moment of the final scisurc. And then 
might not the former become feasible and the latter more pre¬ 
cise, and thus lead to a ])ositive re.sult 1 

If there were any direct and immediate intervention on 
Nathalie’s part, if she were near Veronica at the uaiment of t,his 
decisive attack, she would certainly he suspected. No doubt 
she would be able to allay those suspicions ; but that was not 
sufficient; they must never be aroused. How then wa.s her 
design to be realised 1 It would have occuiTcd to some to have 
tlie jjoison administered by a third party. But Nathalie never 
entertained such an idea for a single second. Her pride would 
never stoop to win an accomplice, to enter into c.'i|ilanations, 
to conclude a bargain. She had her reasons to act as she was 
acting—reasons that made her seem innocent in her own eyes, 
but she would never consent that anotbei’ should judge the 
justice of her cause. Besides, what confidence could she place 
in an accomplice 1 Being fully determined not to resort to this 
dangerous and degrading exj)cdicnt., she endeavoured to think 
of another, hut without ’success ; passing numerous combina¬ 
tions in review, but without approving of any of them. 

Had she reached this point, she asked herself, only to he 
overtaken by miserable failure, due to her own weakiio.ss and 
poverty of ideas 1 This feeling might hiive crnslied another, 
but with Nathalie it only served to stimulate her, and she deter¬ 
mined she would not give up the game. No 1 .she would not 
give up Claude either under the influence of fear, or by reason 
of her limited imagiu.ation. She loved him, never had she 
more ardently longed to make him hers. What ho was to 
Veronica, such should he be to her. And she would discover 
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some means of attaining this result oven were it uceessary to 
seek for it day and niglit without relaxation, having that one 
thought in her mind, and incessantly present to her. 

For a long while she was plunged in darkness, and which- . 
ever way^fhe turned she encountered a harrier she was power¬ 
less to pass ; but eventually a gleam of light appeared, small 
aud faint at first, but which soon gi-ew sufiicicntly bright to 
light her on her way. It was impossilile to imagine an easier 
or a .safer expedient than the one which now occurred to hei'; 
reallj' her mind must liavc been more tlian troubled, Jiot to 
have thought of it before. Veronica took a pill thrice a day. 
iSn))pose that in her pillbox ajiothcr pill wero.jdaced—not one of 
digitalis but one conpioilndod of the extract yielded by the seeds 
of onay—a jiill exactly like the others in wciglit and shape so 
that one of tlicsc latter being removed, the substitution wmdd 
not bo noticed. At a given moment Veronica would swallow 
this strophantino pill without being aware of its natni’c, and 
then she would indeed jioison herself. There would bo no 
lUrcct intervention on Abdlialie’s part, and for additional 
scenrity she might arrange to absent herself from (,'onde 
directly she bad ])laced the jioisonous ]iill in the box. If she 
ware at Veniciiil for instance, with her aunt at the moment 
when Veronica took this pill, who would then ever- think of 
suspecting burl How could the res])onsibiIity of the crime be cast 
on a person who for several d.ays jireviousiy was twenty leagues 
away from the locality wlierc this crime was tannnutted 1 Wo are ■ 
1)0 longer in ati age when sorcery is believed in. Spells and 
compacts with the fiend have had tlieir da}'. To prove a crime 
it is iiccc.s.sary to sliow that it has been jiei'iietratcd. 

If it were not believed that this rapid death bad a natural 
cause, would it not be necessary to admit that the digitalis bad 
<hmo all the barm 1 Ifigitalis taken as a remedy not as a 
poison; administered to cure and nc't to kill. This conclusion 
would impo.sc it.self on every one—on the local scandalmongers, 
the authorities, on flaudo liiinsolf. All th.at would then remain 
to bo done, would bo to win CJliHide back, by consoling him, 
and be would assuredly allow biinsclf to be consoled and to bo 
won back. 

It was easy enough for Nathalie to procure a digitalis jiill; 
and on the morrow of the day that she had decided on this 
combination, she was able, during her cousin’s absence, to re¬ 
move one of these pills from tho box in the drawer where 
Veronica kept them. It was of ordinary size, and was coated 
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with silvor-lcaf. Although she had never made a pill in her 
life, she said to herself that it could not be very difficult to 
make a similar one out of the dried extract of onay wliich she 
had already prepared some time back. She would only have to 
roll a tiny fragment of this extract between her iinger§ until it 
was well rounded, and then coat it over with silver-leaf, as the 
chemists do by shaking their pills round and round in a little 
6 i>hcrical-shaped box. All that she needed for this operation 
was the little box in question, and some silvor-lcaf, and accord¬ 
ingly, so ns not to excite suspicion, she went to Imy thorn at 
Caen, purchasing the box at a turner’s, ami the silver-leaf at an 
oil and colour shop.. 

On returning home she first of all occupied herself in making 
pills of bread crumbs, and soon acquired a skill well worthy of 
a chemist’s assistant. It was impossible to note the slightest 
diti'ercuco between the last ones she made, and the pill of 
digitalis she had stolon. Size, shape, and silvering, they were 
all exactly the same. She then jirocecdcd to make in the same 
manner a fresh pill, eom]>oscd of extract of onay, ll.iving 
succeeded as she desired, she carefully burnt the spherical box 
she had made use of, and destroyed the silver-leaf as well as the 
j)ill of digitalis. 

She next packed up her trunk, and, having dressed, went 
round to the Boidcvard du Chateau at an hour when she fell, 
certain she should find \'^eronica alone in her room, working as 
usual at her layette. “ I have come to wish you good-bye,” 
sho said, eiitcring the a]iartment. 

“ What, are you going away 1 ” 

“Yes, I am going to Verncnil to see my aunt who is again 
unwell.” 

“ When shall you be hack 1 ” 

“ I don’t know—in a week or a fortnight perhaps.” 

“Yon must be sure and write to me.” 

“ Certainly 1 will. At Verncnil I shan’t have much else to 
do.” 

The conversation lasted in -this manner for some little time, 
when suddenly Nathalie asked Veronica to lend her a book 
which she knew was in the library. Directly her cousin bad , 
left the room to fetch the book in question, Nathalie hastened 
t« the drawer where tlio pills wore kej)t, and having opened 
the box she emptied it in lier band. Slic placed the pill sho 
had made at the very bottom, covered it gver xvith the others, 
closed the box and put it back hi the drawer, reaching her 
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Boat again some time before Veronica returned. The interval 
that ensued enabled her to become perfectly calm. 

Slie had been trembling violently, and a cold sweat hfid broken 
out all over her, from head to foot. Her heart socraod to have 
sto])pod, boating as if she had .swiillowcd the very pill 
she had just placed in the box. If she had boon obliged to 
[)our out the poison and sec Veronica drink it—this time with 
the view of killing her, not of simiily making her ill—she would 
surely have hesitated, and maybe have relinquished her design. 
But. placing the poison in that box, and pouring it into 
Veronica’s glass, cup, or {date, wore in her eyes difl’erent things. 
She herself would not make Veronica swallow the poison; 
ch.anco would alone act in the matter. Providence had 
Veronica’s destiny in its kcojiing. If she were not to <lio, then. 
Divine intervention would change the treatment she was under¬ 
going before she took the jioisouou.s {dll; if it did not change 
this ticatjiicnt, then it would ho Hod that sentenced Venujica to 
death. 'I'his thought sot N.athalio at case. She breathed again, 
and was .able to compose her face before Veronica returned. 

“ Do you know, 1 could not at first find your book,” exclaimed 
the latter as she re-entered the room. “ However, hero it is.” 
So saying she handed the vidiimo to Nathalie. 

Madame' (iillet rose from her scat. She was anxious to leave 
the house. But Veronica st()p{)cd her, wishing to ask her 
opinion.concerning some object of her layette. ” When I come¬ 
back,” s.aid Nathalie. 

“ Oh, in a fortnight! 1 .shall have nearly finished everything 
by then.” 

“ Oood-byo,” rejoined Nathalie, walking towards the door. 

“What! you are going away for a fortnight without kiss¬ 
ing me 1 ” 

Natlialic stop]ied short. Must they not kiss each other since 
they had alwiiys done so, from childhood's days till now, when¬ 
ever they separateil for however brief a lapse of time 1 Veronica 
{lasscd one arm around her cotisin’s neck and kissed her 
all'ectioiiatcly. 

It was for Nathalie to return the embrace. She hesitated 
for a moment, thou, ying an irre.iistibloimpul.se, she clasjx’d 
Veronica to her with both arms, and kissed her as ono sister 
might another. “Hood-hye,” she said. .And with these last 
words she hastened out of the room. If any ono had mot her 
on the stairs, they would have seen that the tears were stream¬ 
ing down her cheeks. 
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XII. 

Veronica’s attacks, especially tlic last one, when -Claude sent 
for Doctors (Iraux and Marsin, had provoked numerous questions 
and coininonts among the Condo gossips. “ What is the matter 
with Madamo Claude 1 ” tho townsfolk asked themselves when¬ 
ever they met in the street, or at each other’s houses. At.first 
her illness was set down as perfectly natural, for Vei’ouica was 
a young married woman, .and no one would have been surprised 
to learn that she was going; to give birtli to a child. But her 
indisposition not following tho usual course, pcojde began to 
remark, “It’s very straifge,” and little by little they arrived at 
the conclusion that the whole affair was inexplicable. 

“Dr. Craux,” remarked one individual, “says that Madame- 
Claude is suffering from a complaint which affects her 
breathing.” 

“ I*erha])S so,” rojilied another; “ but that isn’t Dr. Mai-sin’s 
oi>iniou. He talks a great dc.al without saying anything 
precise, and if you try and force him to speak plainly, ho 
becomes so mysteriously discreet that it is enough to make one 
feel nervous.” 

“ What does he imagine then ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows !” 

Forthwith the good people of Conde began to ask themselves 
wdiy Marsin was so mysterious and discreet. At first precise 
■words xvero avoided, tho S])eaker merely making insinuations 
when he was sufficiently intelligent to do so ; while, if his 
mind were a weak one, ho shrugged his shoulders and shook his 
head, with “ h’m, h’rn,” wdiich u'as intended to imply something 
very profound. 

Claude’s friends, moreover, wore among those who shrugged 
their shoulders and shook their hc.ads. They xvere labouring 
under a bad impression, but they did not care to express their 
opinions in formal words. His enemies, however—a numerous 
class, as may be supposed—did not by any means adopt a 
similar attitude of rcsei-ve. In the first rank .among the latter 
was Dr. Evette, whose animosity and jealousy, instead of dying 
out, had on the contrary been steadily sicquiring additional 
strength, being e.-'jiecially sl.imulated by an ill-disguised envy of 
Claude’s success. Was it not enough to make him feel justly 
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indignant that be, hospital, poor relief, seminary, and convent 
physician, should have his position undermined by such a rival 
as Claude, who in less than three years had acquired a pre¬ 
ponderant jiractice, not merely in the town, but in the entire 
district for ten leagues round ? Was there not reason for him to 
be legitimately jealous of this rival, who, although he might h.ave 
fewer patients, still made a larger income by his profession, for 
he know how' to make his patients jiay him a good price—a thing 
which ho, Evotte, could not do, for convents, priests, pious and 
relief societies, pay very small doctors’ fees, if they pay any at 
all. Thus it was that an iuijdacable hatred of Claude was 
fostered in ICvette’s breast; and it was not merely these every¬ 
day griev.ancos that made him anxious for revenge, but also the 
recollection of their hospital rivalry, the affair of old Drempor’s 
broken leg, and the famous “ roast aj)ple " story'. Kvette had 
been obliged to bottle up his hatred during tho flood-tide of 
(daudo’s success, for he was not a man to strike a fair blow at 
one who AV.as stronger than him.sclf; but tho rumours that now 
circulated concerning Veronica’s inexplicable illness seemed at 
last to indicate a possible revenge. 

Who could explain this strange illness better than a medical 
manl liut Evotte carefully avoided giving this explanation, 
which evcij one asked him for. In the first place, ho did not 
at all know what this strange illness really was; afid even if 
he had known, ho would not have exjdained it. Ho was not 
sufliciently foolish to provide his adversaries with weapons 
ngiiinst himself, or to provoke tho remark when Veronica’s 
illness was talked of that “Hr. h’.vettu’s opinion is so-and-so.” 
It was not his practice to proclaim his opinion aloud. Wdien 
he wanted to say something very serious ho had sufficient skill 
to make somebody' else s.ay it, so that he always had a 
responsible attthority for his utterances. Directly tho rumours 
came to his knowledge, he procet’ded to “pump” his fellow- 
jiractitionors, Graux and Marsin, who, having examined 
Madame Claude, were the only people in a position to enlighten 
him. 

Gr.aux adhered to his previously expressed opinion that Veronica 
was suffering from an affecti'on of the rcs()iratory organs, an 
angina or something of the kind. Marsin affirmed no opinion at 
all, but he spoke of the attacks of nausea, the slackening of the 
movement of the heart, the sufferer’s prostration and somnolence 
which were in his eyes quite inexplicable. Evette was struck 
with the nature of these symptoms, but instead of drawing any 
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oouclnsion from thorn ho bojjau by declaring that it was quite 
impossible that Madame Claude could bo ill at all. Such as he 
knew her, she was a young woman of a saugniue toinperarneut 
and robust health, brought up iu the country under the most 
favourable circmn.stauces; lier parents having been strong 
healthy people. It was true her mother had had the gout and 
also rlicumati.sni, bul that hail no imjwrtaueo. In his opinion, 
theref»;ro, Madame Claude was not seriously ill, there was no¬ 
thing iu Imr constitulion to indicate any chronic complaint. Of 
cour.se, he was only speaking of illnes.s liaving a natural cause. 
Mattel's would be dill’erent if there were cause.s he ignored, but 
what causes could there ho 1 For his jiart, he could not jier- 
ceiveany. Tlioii those who had(piostionedhim,forhc never spoke 
in the foregoing manner witlumt being questioned, set them¬ 
selves to work to discover the causes that Dr. Fvette had men¬ 
tioned, althougli ho ignored tliem ; and alter a long search and 
no end of invention, tiicy thouglit they’ know' wdiat tho.se eau.ses 
wore. 

It’s all very well," said oiie, “ for Dr, Fvette to talk, Madame 
Claude in ill, and indeed ,sa seriously that the la.st attack almost 
resulted iu her death.” 

“ But thou,” urged another, “this illness of hers cannot bo 
explained by any natural cause. At least, that is Dr. ilarsiu’s 
opiuiou, and ho examined her.” 

“ But are there not accidental causes !” 

“What ones? A fall that fractures a liinli ? A cold that 
settles ou the chest ? .Madame Claude hasn’t fallen down, and 
no one ever heard of her eatehing a sevoi-o cold. I’erhaps she 
may have eaten or drunk somcMiiug that didn’t .agree with her. 
She may have ab.sorbe 1 some poisouuus siilistauce.” 

“ Yes, there are cases of di'ctors who have poisoned their 
wives.” 

“ Oh, that’.s absiud.” This last remark came from Dr. Evotte 
•when tlie previous observation was made iu liis presence—more 
in a jocular than iu a serious tone. He, however, chose to look 
upon it a.sa serious expression of o]iiuiou, and at once became 
highly indignant. Those who hoard him speak declared that 
they had never s.en him so eloquent before. 

He stated that it was jirecisely because Dr. Claude was his 
adversary and his rival, precisely because they were on bad 
terms togetlicr that ho wouhl not allow such a remark to be 
made even in jest, without protesting against it. No doubt the 
symptoms, which Ma-sin h.ad rctuarked wore very strange, and 
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could not be attributed to a iiatunal cause. He quite admitted 
that. But then ho could not bring himself to tlie conclusion 
that these symptoms iudhated tliat Madame Claude had been 
poisoned. No doubt many doctors in tlie world had been 
poisoners, and, indeed, this was not to be w ondcred at, for was 
it not easy for a medical man to got rid of any one who was in 
his way by poison f lie had every kind of poison at his dis- 
pbsal, and he might combine them so cunningly as to avoid all 
possible detection. All that was qiute true. Ho w.as willing to 
admit it. But he would never admit, as a criminal lawyer once 
stated, that out of every hundred doctor's wives who did not 
die of oTd age, at least fifty were poisoned by their husbands. 
As long as ho had any breath in his body he would protest 
against so monstrous an a('Cusation. Even were it coiTect in 
ju'inciple, how could it possibly be a])plied in Dr. Claude’s case? 
In ])oisuuing a person one has an object, ’fbat person must bo 
in your way ; there imust be something to gain by his or her 
death, or else one is simply a monster doing h.arm for harm’s 
sake. No doubt Dr. < laude was not an angel walking upon 
earth, and in more than one eireumstanee he bad shown tliat 
he attached no great importance to human life ; hut that was 
owing ratlier to the detestalile ediiealion he had received than 
to his natural'fe(dings. Ilesides, if ho even were a monster of 
eruelly, it remained to he shown that the young wife, whom he 
had but recently married, was in bis way, or that be bad an 
intcre.st in her death. As long as this was not shown, all honest 
folks w ould do well not to indulge in a series of vague accnsii- 
tious based oil suppositions, however plausilde tiie latter might 
seem. Joir his own jiart lie, Evette, should not think of enter¬ 
taining t belli. He know well cnoiigli that Madame Claude had 
now been married nearly a year, and that there were no signs 
o( lier having any children ; and periiaps her biisband, who was 
a medical man, might know that, 'she would never liavo any. 
But having no cliildren, if she cliaiieed to die without making a 
will in her liusbaud’s favour. Dr. Claude would be obliged to 
refund lier fortune, wlilcli was doubtless a great attraction for 
him, since be bad no fortune of bis own. A biisliaiid witli 
iiionstroiis iiistiiiets might of course ealciilate that it was in Ids 
interest for hi.s wife to die young ; in fact at a short time after 
tlieir miirriage, wlieii being still in love with him, she would at 
oiiee make a will in his favour; a thing she would never do 
later on, wIicii she had learnt to know him bettor, lint fbeti 
w.os Dr. Claude cajialile of making sneli an abominable calcula- 
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tioni He, Evette, really did not believe it, despite the slight 
esteem that he felt for his fellow practitioner. 

'J’his insiduous defence repeated, in varying" tone of voice, and 
with every variation of detail, that came to the mind of the 
persons wlio bruited it about, was not at all calculated to allay 
the rumoiira to which Veroniax’s illness and attacks had given 
rise. Besides, Evette was not Olaude’s only enemy, and ho, indeed, 
found plenty of allies whose voices helped to swell the clamour 
which had arisen throughout Conde. Certain circles had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven Olaude’s conduct towards Sister Sainto 
Juste and the other hospital nurses. Another coterie had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the humiliation he luut inflicted 
\ij>on the local tribunal by his attitude at the trial of the 
brothers’ Vilaine, when ho informed the amazed court that what 
the public prosecutor had taken for cerebral matter was merely 
so much roast apple. 

His fellow j)ractitioners detested him because his attaimnouts 
were superior to theirs. The chemists hated him because he 
did not favour a lavish consumption of drugs. Some disliked 
him for one thing, others for another. Jealous minds - envied 
his success. Fools followed suit, out of a spirit of imitation— 
so that every cock and hull story that was invented concerning 
him found ears to listen to it, and tongues to hawk it through 
the town. 

Many are the people in the world who foster slander, not 
with the intention of doing harm, but merely with the view of 
saying something, of reviving a flagging conversation, or of 
showing that they are thoroughly acquainted with what is going 
on. What better subject for gossi|) and slander could have 
occurred to the good ])oople of (’onde, than this mysterious ill- 
nc.ss from which kladame {tlaude was sufl’ering? 


XI IT. 

As often happens in similar cases, those who were being talked 
about were in utter ignorance of the fact that they were exciting 
public comment. It is true, that, bn several occasions, Claude 
had noticed that people asked him in a very pressing manner 
after his wife, and Veronica, on her side, had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the townsfolk occujiiod 1 hemselves rather too much 
concommg the state of her health ; still, neither of them had 
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paid any particnlar attention to the interest they excited. The 
questions they were asked were on tlie one hand set down to 
tlie natural curiosity of the questioner, and on the other to his 
friondl 3 ' solicitude. 

Tho.so who were most iutiinato with the Claudes—Mcrault, 
his wife, and Nathalie—were akso questioned by the local 
scandalmongers, although in a disguLsed manner; the two 
former were friend.s, the latter wa.s a relative, and consequently 
it was necessary to he very reserved and prudent in speaking to 
them. Those who made those attempts, even skillully, met 
with such a reception from Mcrault and Denise, that they aban¬ 
doned all desire of renewing them. And when insinuations 
were ventured on in Natbalie’s pre.scnce, she invariably stoj'ped 
t he speaker at the first word. 

It is true, that, in so acting, Mcrault and his W'ife were not 
actuated by the same motives as Nathalie. The conduct of the 
former was guided by that sentiment of friendly respect, which 
resents any attack made against tliosc we esteem ; the lat ter’s 
Utlitude was inspired by fear, lest a dnngoi'ons subject should 
be broached, and lost some remark of hors, either in one sense or 
another, should become compromising in the future. Still, if 
there was a divei'sity of reasons the result was the same, and 
Claude and Veronica, Mcrault and Denise, together with 
Nathalie, ignored the rumours so persistently circulating 
throughout f!onde. ^ As forLajardie, who with his unscrupulous 
nature, would have listened to everything, discussed everything, 
and repeated everything right and left, ho happened at this 
moment to be in Hungary purchasing hides for his tannciy, so 
that he was unable to mix himself up in the afl'air, as he un¬ 
doubtedly wonhl have done had he been in Conde. 

Of all the relatives and morejntimate frieqds of the Olaude’s, 
there was only one pcr.sou who was fully acquainted with the 
gossij) of the tmvn, to whom the scandalmbugei's, the fools, and 
the enemies of the j’oung couple dared to repeat aloud the sur¬ 
mises hitherto hawked about in an undertone. This person 
was Cousin Quite-Well 1 I’elonging as she did to the clerical 
circle in which Claude counted his most numerous and most 
active foes. Cousin Quite-Well ? who did not scnqde on- her 
own part to repeat right and left, and under the slightest 
])ossible pretext that she lield A'’cronica’s husband in very slight 
esteem, was, moreover, situated so as to hear all the rumours 
tluit were abroad. With her ideas it was not unnatural that 
she sh()iild dislike Claude. Was he not the opponent of good 
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Dr. Evette, and had he not -persecuted Sister Sainte Juste 1 
Then her friends had told her that his political ideas were of 
a most subversive character, and above all, she had felt person¬ 
ally offended, by his not asking her to come and manage his 
house, when he married an inex])erienccd girl like Veronica. 
She would have liked to have ruled the roast in his abode, tmd 
to have chaperoned his wife in society, so that the deaf ear 
which Claude had turned to any insinuations she ventured on 
the subject, had not unnatui'ally exaspcratotl this old maid, wdio, 
with her despotic character, believed herself superior to any 
other living soul. 

Accordingly, when she heard of the accusations being made 
against Claude, and especially of “good ” Dr. hlvettc’s insiduons 
speech in the latter’s defence, she at once resolved to sj)eak to 
“ poor ” Veronica on the subject. She was not a woman to 
accomplish such a task in a round about fashion ; as a rule, she 
oven disdained the most elementary oratorical precautions, and as 
she remarked to herself with some complacenoy, she idways 
made straight for the object she had in view. Besides, so far 
as the pre.sent case was concerned, she was the head of the 
family, and it was her duty to look after ami protect her 
relatives. 

She therefore set out for Veronica’s house, assuming her 
gravest airs for the occasion, and the children who saw luu- 
W'alking along the Boulevard du Cluitoaii, robed in black, her 
head erect and her features jxu’fcctly rigid, might reasonably 
have mistaken her for one ol’ the Wicked fairies of the story 
books, about to present herself at the baptism of some poor little 
princess over whom she went to cast a sptdl. “ Are you .aloue ! ’ 
she asked Veronica, as she entered the latter’s room. 

“ Quite aloue.” 

'■ I mean is your husband out of the house ? ” 

“ Yes; ho will only return at diunor-timo.” 

'Phen only Cousin Quite-Well ? .sat down and looking at 
Veronica attentively, she exclaimed—“ And you, are you quite 
wciri” 

“ Quito well, th.anks.” 

‘■‘Xo more fresh attacks.” 

“ No.” 

The old maid now thought fit to shake her bony head several 
times, but Veronica was unable to divine whether this move¬ 
ment was meant to im])ly disbelief or di.seontent. “And how 
are you celling on t'.gctlier' ” asked Cousin Quitc-Wcll? 
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“ Ob, perfectly well, of course.” 

“ Then your liusband has left oft’ worrying you.” 

“ He never worried me.” 

The old lady shook her liead again, and raised her eyes to 
heaven. “ 1 mean to say that he gives you more liberty than 
lie did,” she rejoined. 

“He has always left me tlio liberty I wanted.” 

“ Why do you hide tlie .truth from mo 1 ” continued Cotisin 
Quito-Well t “ from one whom j’ou must remember is the head 
of the family? If your hual)aiid always loft you iill the liberty 
you desired, why did you leave off coming to Abbe Beruoliu’s 
lectures directly after your marriage ? ” 

“ Beeaiiso 1 iweferrod rem.'iiuing with my husband.” 

“If you had all the liberty you desired, why did you break 
off your connection with the Haiute (’lara Mission and Belief 
Society as soon .as you were married ? ” 

“Because, although my husband is willing to admit that'this 
mission might do good, ho is convinced that managed as it is 
ifdocs more harm than good.” 

“ tVdiat an infamous doctrine ' ” 

“ I don’t enq\iirc into my husl>and’.s ideas.” 

“ No, you Ivave to submit to them.” 

“ J adojit them with closed eyes simply because they are his.” 
“ (I’ood licavcns ! you poor unfortunate girl! ” 

“ Not unfortunate, cousin, but very hajipy.” 
ttnr.e again did the old m.aid shako her head, and Veronica 
i.oiild now perceive that her features expressed a mingled feel¬ 
ing of eontem])t and indignation. 

“ Well, let's have a last, proof of yonr liberty,” she said. “Give 
me a hundred francs for the Old Paper Mission, founded by Count 
Pict.avoinc.” 

“ I am very sorry to have to refuse you, hut I cannot givo 
yon this snm.” 

“What, you haven’t got a hundred francs after bringing a 
fortune to your husband ?” 

“ I cannot givo you a lumdred francs without first a.sking my 
husliawl if he approves of the purpose to which they arc to ho 
devoted.” 

“ You would have givon them me before your marri.agc ? ” 
“Certainly I would.” 

“ Thou you see how free you arc ! ” 

“ Before my marriage I only had to account to myself. Now 
I have to account to my husband. It would not be Veronica 
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Lcrissol who gave 3 'ou that 0101103 % but Mailamo X’laudo, and I 
have uo right to engage itiy liusbaud’s name without liis con¬ 
sent.” 

“That will do, I will admit that m 3 r application was onl}' a 
feint. I wanted to see to what extent you are your husband’s 
slave. I am now fully enlightened on that point. Now another 
question. Have you made a will in 3 mur husband’s favour ?” 

“ But cousin-” 

“Answer mo, T bog you. .My question is asked entirely in 
your own interest.” 

Veronica smiled. “ The fact is,” said she, “ that wc two 
don’t seem to look ujion my interest in the same light.” ■ 

“ Don’t laugh, 3 ’ou unfortunata girl,” exclaimed Cousin 
Quito-Well ? “ I never asked you a more serious question in m 3 ’ 
life ; now .answer me.” 

Veronica hesitated a moment. She felt hurt by all this cro.ss 
questioning. Shu was indignant also .at her cousin’s evident 
animosity against her liu.sband. Still as she was accustomed to 
the old lady-’s despotic manner, she thought that the best way 
to get rid of her would be to answer her last question at once. 
“No,” said she, “ I have made no will at all.” 

Cousin (Juite-Well 1 raiseil her two nvtns to heaven, and heaved 
a sigh of relief. “ May His II 0 I 3 ' name be blessed,” she said in 
a fervent tone. “The Holy Virgin has allowed me to arrive in 
time!” Veronica looked at her astonished, utterly unable to 
uuderstand the old maid’s last ejaculation. “ Well, just don’t 
make a will,” continued Cousin (^uito-Well?— “never make one ; 
will you promise me not to do so ? 

“ No, comsiu, 1 can’t jiromisc you that.” 

“ lint you promised me not to hand your fortune over to 
your husband by a clause in ymur marriage contract, and you 
kept that promise.” 

“ But circumstances are no longer the same.” 

“ llellitct, you foolish girl.” 

“ I have reflected.” 

“ Now listen to my advice, listen to my request. If I ask 
you not to make a will, yoti will understand th.at I am not 
speaking in my own interest. 1 am an old woman and you will 
outlive me; besides if you died intestate 1 should not be your 
heir, Nathalie passes before me. But really I am speaking in 
your own interest, your own interest alone-” 

“ Cousin,” replied Veronica, “ I should feel grateful if you 
would not speak on this subject any further.” 
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“ But it is my duty to speak as I am doing, and I wUl 8j)onk 
too. I take God to witness that I did not desire to say wliat 
your blindness will compel me to say. If you would only give 
me the promise I ask you for, I would not say it. The respoii- 
sibility wTll bo youra, you unfortunalo girl, if I have to speak. 
Now, a Inst time, I bog of you, give me that promise.” 

“Never, cousin; for I can perceive that your words arc dictated 
by hostility against my husband, and I should be conspiring with 
you against him, if I gave yon the promise yon ask for. Now', 
that’s quite enough. 1 will neither give you that promise, nor 
will I hear a single W'ord against my husband.” 

Despite Veronica’s energy, it was impossible for her to impose 
silence on such a worn.an as Cousiii Quite-Weill “You will 
romeraber,” exclaimed the old lady, “that your obstinacy alone 
obliges me to speak.” 

“ But I do not wish you to speak.” 

“ Unfortunate child ! I waint to save your life ! Don’t you 
know that your inexplicable illness has caused a perfect commo¬ 
tion. Your friends, every one wdio takes an interest in you, in 
fact the whole town have boon trying to discover Ihc cause of 
your attacks. And now it is found that no natural reason can 
he given for them, every one understands that if you have been 
made ill, it is that you may bo induced to make your will. 
'When that is made, you will be simply poisoned to death ! ” 

V’eronica had scarcely understood the purport of her cousin’s 
first words, but as tho old lady finished her phrase, she bounded 
from off her chair, and exclaimed—“ Not another w'ord ! Not 
another word !” Her gesture and her tone were so full of in¬ 
dignation that Cousin finite-Well? found herself absolutely at a 
loss for a suitable retort, 

Veronica stood for a raoraeut before her. “ You have dared 
to make such an accusation in my presence ! ” she exclaimed. 
'I’hen, stretching her left arm towards the door, she continued : 
“ Leave this house, and never enter it again.” 

Cousin Quite-Well ? did not budge. 

“Very well,” added Veronicii, “ then 7 will leave the room ! ” 
And without once looking lound, she walked out of the apart¬ 
ment. 
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Sue hastened downstairs, and shut licrself up in her husband’s 
consultiiig-rooin as if siio had fled from the presence of a mur¬ 
derer. Having hastily iioltcd the doors, she sank into <au arm¬ 
chair. A fit of weakness succeeded her access of indignation, 
and slie burst into tears. 

Witiiout knowing what slie wius doing, she closed licr eyes and 
sto])pod up her cars with licr hands so as neitlier to see nor hear 
Cousin Qiiite-Well?—as if the latter were still before herdrajied 
in her black shawl, and witli her bony hands resting on her 
merino dress. 

Hut these precautions wore quite superfluous. The words 
she had heard still resounded in her heart and brain, au<l no 
ellbrt of will could banish them aw.ay. “ When your will is 
made, 'j'ou will be simply poisoned to deatji!” What an 
abominable accusation! 'fo thiidi that there were people 
capable of making such an infamous charge, people cruel enough 
to come and repeat it to her. 

“ In her interest! ” In her interest iudeeil—to tell her th.at 
her husband had poisoned her .already so as to make her ill, and 
timt he was only waiting for her to malic a will in his favour to 
finish her off. 

She had cruelly sullbrod during those sti’augc attaeles, but 
that suffering was nothing in comparison with the torture she 
now endured. Those words were burning her, branding her as 
with a red hot iron. 

What infamy, to accuse her Ktienno of such a crime—ho 
who was so loyal and so honest; ho who was so good to her ! 
AVhat had she done that folks should strike her thus, that they 
should mor.ally murder her? 

How vmfortunate she was. At a moment when life seemed 
full of happiness—when her husband’s love was consoling her 
for her ]>arents’ loss; when hope was smiling, and the future 
fraught with promise—at such a moment a human being 
had. been found to come and fell her that she had merely been 
living in a dream, that true unallo 3 ed happiness could never be 
her lot. 
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Why had this been done ? Why should she not be happy ? 
AVliat oficuce, what crime had she to expiate ? AVho was it that 
wanted to be revenged on herl How could she have insjured 
such a ferocious hatred ? And why should those who hated her 
level theiV blows at Etienne, who did good on evei'y side. AVhis 
this w'liat is called a trial of life, one of those trials by which 
one gains experience 1 

'I’hus it was that A^cronica remained throughout the afternoon 
tortured by her conflicting feelings. During an interval of 
ctilm site heard the clock strike, f^io looked towards tl\,o 
niantcl-])iccc and perceived that it was W.ilf-past six. Etienne 
■would now soon be coming home, and it would not do to let him 
find her in this state ; she must dry her tears and try to got 
calm. She began to wmlk up and down tho room, which was a 
large one, now passing round tho writing-table, now approaching 
the window, leaning her buniing forchctid agaimst tho cold ghiss 
in hopes of thus getting rid of the fever that consumed her. 
Hut all her eflbrts were in vain, and when seven o’clock struck 
and she glanced at herself in tlic looking-glass, she found that 
her eyes wore still red, while her lips wore constantly contracted 
by a nervous spasm. She went up stairs, hatiied her face with 
cold w’atcr, and smoothed her hair. Tlalf-au-hour afterwards 
tho phaeton daslioJ into tlic court-yard. Claude had at length 
returned. She went to tho hall door to receive him. 

“ Forgive me if 1 have kept you waiting,” he exclaimed, as he 
sprang to the ground. “ 1 am dying of hunger.” Then ho 
took her in his arms to kiss her as was his wont whenever ho 
returned homo, and to his surprise ho found her tromhling. 
“ AA’hat is the matter?” ho asked, in an anxious afl'ectiouato 
voice. 

She did not dare to answer. Perhi»[)s slic might speak later 
on, when they were alone together in tlicir room, though after 
all it seemed preferable not to speak at, all. AA'^by sliouhl she 
deal him the blow which another bad inflicted on her? At all 
events she would not speak just now. Ho liad told lier ho was 
dying of hunger, above everything he had hotter first have 
something to eat. “ The dinner is waiting,” she said, taking 
his hat and overcoat from him, and hanging them up. 

They went into the dining-room together and sat down. 
Claude glanced anew at Veronica with evident anxiety in his 
eyes. “ It’s nothing,” she answered, as she mot his glance, 
“nothing at all.” She uAifoldcd her napkin and took up tho 
ladle to serve the soup, but suddenly she let it fall and throw 
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herself back in her”chair. If Claude had uot sprung forward 
she would have tumbled to the ground. He caught her in his 
arms, and lifting her up carried her into her room. Then when 
he had broken the laces of her stays that hindered her breathing, 
he threw a few drops of cold water on to her face. She started 
and breathed again; then throwing both ai’ms round- her 
husband’s neck, she burst into passionate sobs. 

“ What’s the m.atter 1 what’s the matter t ” asked Claude. 

“ Oh, its nervousness, don’t worry, I shall bo all right pre¬ 
sently.” 

But he could not help woiTying himself, although this attack 
was not at all like the preceding ones. lie had laid her on 
the bed, and while she cried without speaking ho c.vaminod her, 
feeling her heart and her pulse, while at.the same time trying 
to calm her by kind and gentle words, just as a mother might 
try to comfort a sick child. Finding his words inelhcacioufT, he 
rang the bell for some boiling water, and pro])ared some tisane. 
Leaving the latter to draw lie went down-stairs to his study, 
and returned with a small phial in his hand. Veronica followed 
all his movements. She saw him pour the tisane into a cup, 
and then tidd to it a few drops of the liquid which the phial 
contained. Instead of bringing bor tlio beverage, however, he 
suddenly threw it out of tlic window with a gesture of dis¬ 
content. 

“ Why arc yon throwing it away ? ” she asked. 

“Because 1 poured out too maiij’drops.” 

“ Is what you are giving me so very terrible then 1 ” 

Clando looked at bor w'itb manifest surprise, .and for a 
moment they remiuiied gating into each otlier’s eyes. Thou 
he turned siside to pn’j)are another cn.pfull; exclaiming ns lie 
did so— . 

“ So yon w.ant to know what yon arc taking, now ; yon know, 
as regards yonr pills, you won-iod ini' until I told you that they 
were composed of digitalis.” AVIiile speaking he poured out 
the tisane and then the drops. Next, approaching the bedside 
with the cup in his liand, “will you drink that?” he asked 
Veronica. 

Tlio latter gave him n long look. “I will t.ake ajiything you 
give me,” she said, and slie slowly drank the beverage, without 
once taking her eyes oft’ him. Tlien Imnding him tlie cin])ty 
cup, she added—“ .Now bolt tlic door, I want to speak to you 
without our being disfuvberl.” When ho had .acted in accord¬ 
ance with her desire, she asked him to eome and sit at the hod- 
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side. She was still treiuhliny, Imt her faco, so pale a luiuute 
a" 0 , was now suffused with colour, 

“Keep calm,” said Claude, “keep calm, you shall tell me 
what you have to say by and bye.” 

“No,” replied Veronica; “1 must tell you now what is 
stifling me, and now, too, you can listen to me.” 

Claude was surjtrised at the peculiar character of this re¬ 
mark, but Veronica did not leave him time for reflection. She 
proceeded to give him a faithful aecouut of Cousin Quite-Well’s ? 
visit; she told him what the old lady' had said and wdiat she 
had herself answered. She |.auscd, however, on coming to her 
cousin’s last phrase, that she had been told every one i'l Conde 
understood she bad merely been made ill in order that she 
might be induced to make her will. Drawing her husband 
nearer to her, she hid her face on his nock and then repoitted 
in a faint voice Cousin Quito-Well’s ? final words—that directly 
her will was made she would bo poisoned to death. 

Claude started backward.s, but A’eronica had thrown her 
arms round his neck and pressed him towards her, covering 
liis face with passionate kis.ses. “ Poor child,” murmured 
(daude. 

“Von pity me,” she said. “A'es, the l)low was a terrible 
one; but is it'not ecpially terrible for you, you who are so good, 
so true ; don’t tliink, however, that this infamous accusation 
made me doubt yam for one moment. It would be worse than 
.all the rest if you were to fancy' tliat I doubted you. 'I’h.at is 
why I onlv decided tipon telling you tlic whole truth alter 
drinking that cup of tisane you gave mo. As for the drug you 
mixed witli it, you shan’t even tell me its name. Nothing 
any one could tell me would ever aU'ect my faith in yon. Ami 
I think you holiove me wlioii ] s:iy .so, or shall 1 swear it! ” 

“No, darling, no. I ilid not particularly wish you to drink 
that tisane. You might easily have, refused it without vexing 
me.” 

“ Perhaps so, but it was a ])lcasttrc for me to drink it. Now, 
there is nuotlier plcasnrc that I am going to give myself, and 
at oiiec too.” Claude looked at her. “ I want,” she added, 

“ to make my will immediately', that famous will tliat I am 
begged not to make h'-cause I shall die directly 1 have signed 
it.” 

“ Oh, don’t woiTy about that,” he said, “ calm yourself and 
try and get to sleep. .After all this worry you require rc.sf.” 

i did nol iiisid ; hut oii wiikiiig up the next moniing 
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her first word was' about the will. “ Don’t go out,” she said, 
“ without tolling me how to make it. I am sure you know 
that I have always considered anything of mine as yours. 
There was no use in telling you this; but it may be useful to 
write it down, so give mo n slicet of paper, pen, .and ink, .and 
tell mo how a will is made.” 

Claude strove for a long while to dissuade her from her 
design, but ho was eventually obliged to relinquish his op])Osi- 
tion. He went into his consulting room to fetch the Code 
Napoleon, and then read aloud the 970th clause: . “Any 
privately made will must ho written from first to last .and dated 
and signed by the testator; it is not subjected to any other 
formuhi.” 

“Then it’s easy enough !” exclaimed Veronica, and jum])ing 
out of bod, she j)nt on her dressing-gown, and sat herself down 
at the table. Taking a pen in her hand she wrote .as follows : 

“ I bequeathe everytbing 1 jwssoss to my dc.arly loved hus- 
b.and, Kitienne Claude.—t'onde Ic Chatel, the twentieth of 
April, eighteen hundred and seventy seven.— Vehonk a ('i.ai'oe, 
me LKimssKi..” 

Handing him the sheet of p.apor on which she had traced 
those words, she thou exclaimed, “ Now I shall be able to 
answer their accusations by telling them T’ve made my will, 
anil you see I’m still alive and well. Tt w.as indeed nceo.ss,ary 
I should make it, if not for ourselves, at least so as to stifle 
slander.” 

“ I’erhaps so ; but in order to be .alive and well, wo shall 
have to go back to digitalis .again. 1 .allowed you to leave otf 
the pills, but after the .shock you have sustained it is nccc's.s.irv, 
to re-regulato that heart of yours.” 

“Oh,” responded Veronica, “ 1 will take anything you like.” 


XV. 

Whek Claude was able calmly to cx.amine the s’tuation which 
Veronica’s narrative had made him acquainted with, he felt that 
it Would bo best to consult a friend, somo one who .allied pru¬ 
dence with firmness, and in whom hoeoidd h.ave full coufidence. 
lie was BO unnerved by what he had learnt, that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to a<’t without advice. In his hour of need, ho 
naturally bethought himself of Couis Herault, and accordingly 
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without loss of time, he called upon the advocate and apprized 
him of Veronica’s revelations. 

At first Morault seemed thunderstruck, hut after an interval, 
raising his head, he exclaimed :—“ My dear friend, you have a 
great deal to forgive me, for 1 am very guilty.” Claude glanced 
at him with surjirise. 

“ Yes, I have been both culpable and clumsy,” continued 
Jlcrault, “ and I will ex])lain to you in what manner. For some 
time back my wife and I have had knowledge of various insinua¬ 
tions, made against you. Without any j)rec6neortod under¬ 
standing, but 1 ) 3 ' a spontaneons impulse wc met those insinua¬ 
tions in such a manner that they have never been repeated in 
our jiresence.” 

Claude pressed his friend’s hand. 

“ Don’t thank nie,” replied Merault, “ blame me rather, for wo 
acted like fools, like honest fools as we are. Instinctively awaro 
Ihiit wo were going to bo told something against our friend, 
wo naively closed the scandalmongers’ tongues. Delicacy 
promj)tcd onr conduct, but it was uouo the less foolish. If wc 
hail listened to idl those insinuations, we might have shown 
those who made them how false tliey were, and 1 lie 3 ' would then 
have vanished,in Him air. In such a case they would never 
hiive come to your wife’s ears nor to ymir own. However, at 
present the harm’s done, unfortunaloly.” 

“ J'i‘ecisel 3 ', and that is why 1 came to consult you. What 
do you advise me to do ? 'I’his news has literally unmanned 
me, and I don’t know what course to follow.” 

“ What object have 3 'ou in view?” 

“ I’m -sure I don’t know—at least I want to stifle, to prove 
dho falsrt}'of this slander, but how ! 1 need a pilot, a coun¬ 

sellor, for I’m afraid of myself. Oh, m^ de.ar follow, what iiu 
id)ominablo thing calumny is ! ” So sa 3 ’ing, Claude jiressed his 
hands to his head with a gesture of clesjiaii'. 

“ My poor friend ! ” exclaimed Merault. 

“ You pity me, but it isralher my wife, poor child, who needs 
3 'our ])ity. 1 am (he accused, but my couseieucc h.aviug no¬ 
thing to rojiroach i(,sclf with, susiadns' me ; she, however, is tliii 
victim, wounded l)oth in her love and hiith. Ho then related 
how Veronica had acted in refereiico to the cup of tisane, and 
how she had insisted on making her will. 

‘•Yes, all that’s veiy horiiblc ; horrible for both of you,” 
said Merault. “ .\nd 1 understand so well what must be your 
anguish, that I really don’t know what .advice to give yon. Who 
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can we apply to to stiflo these calumnies i Wliere tlo they 
come from 1 Who hawks tliein about ? What are they based 
on 1 

“ t)ii afact unfortunately—the strange attacks which Veronica 
has recently had.” 

“]5ut were they not explained by your colleagues?” 

“ Graux explained them, but his explanation was erroneous; 
Marsin gave no exjilanatioii at all, and although I don't for 
minute cliarge him with having brought these accusations 
against me—he is too loyal a man to do anything of the kind— 
still they mtiy indirectly einantite from him. Ho may have stiid 
that these attacks ai)peared in his eyes inexplicable, and others 
bolder than he i.s may then have given utterance to an opinion 
which may be his own at heart.” 

“lint it would be frightful for Marsin t' imtigine anything of 
the kind.” 

“ Not so frightful as you might tliiuk.” 

“Why not'/” 

tilaudo hc-sitated for an instant. “ M e have both of us,” lu! 
evontu'.dly .said, “you, as a lawyer, and 1, as a doctor, had to 
deal with ]ioop]c asking for our advice, and who begin by trying 
to hide something they don’t want tts to know, altiiough in their 
own interests it is indi.spcnsablc that wo should know it. Now, 
1 won’t follow their exam])le. To-day, 1 must own to j'ou that 
I myself entertained the stijiposition that my wife might have 
been poisoned.” 

“by whom, good God?” exclaimed Merault, with intense 
surprise. 

“I did not seek so far as that—I asked myself if ttds were 
not a case of itoisoning, and tl'.erefore you will admit with mo 
that it wtis possible fur Marsin i.o have, done the same. You 
W'ill understand that, with this idea in my niiiKl, I did not 
remain williout making an effort to arrive at the trutli. 1 made 
H number of physiological experiments with the matter which 
Veronica vomited ; a ])ortion of it underwent a chemical analysis 
at the hands of one of niv Paris friends, in whom I have full 
conlidenee, but we neitber of us fonml any traee.s of poison. 
Marsin, however, was in ignorance of what I had done myself, 
and of w hat I had caused to he done, so that he may easily 
have retained liis doubts on the subject., and oven have .allowed 
them to bo surmised, llouco all the harm ; you perceive that 
it is based on a fact which cannot be got rid of; for wore 1 to 
acquaint Marsin with the result of the investigations, which I 
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and my friend made, I must also admit that I believed in a case 
of poisoning, or rather that I considered it jxjssihle.” 

“ Would not this have been a case of accidental poisoning 1” 
enquired Merault, with some little hesitation. 

“ I did not ask myself whctlior i^ was accidental or not. I 
merely endeavoured to find out wdiether it e.xistod.” 

‘^liut—” 

“Allow me—T was looking for the poi.son, not for the poisoner ; 
if 1 had discovered the former 1 sliould liaveprosecuted my inves¬ 
tigations further, lint how could 1 admit, the possibility of a 
crime, vvhcu I could think of no one ca]>alilo of committing it ? ” 

“ In snch an eventuality,” observed Merault, “ wo men of 
the law should not have acted in the same manner as j’ou did. 
If we had enterlaiucd the idea of poison, we should have 
admitted the idea of a crime at the same time.” 

“ Fortunately, 1 did not act so sw iftly. To-day I should 
have been tortured with ’■eiiuirse if my suspicions had at first 
fastened themselves on any one; for, sulisiajiiontly, neither my 
friend Vandam nor my.self found any traces ofjsdson.” 

Mc.ranlt remained for a moment silent ; ajiparcntly absorbed 
in a dee]) moilitalion. “I should n'ally have liked,” he at 
kai'.'ili said, to have been able to give yon the advice you ask 
me .el. But, after looking at your situation under every aspect, 
it Seems runic fliat your wife alone has, with a kind of intuit ion, 
hit n])on the only' course to follow. .\s you say it is imjKissihle 
for you to give iiarsiii any explanations; besides, oven if lie 
caused tiic harm, he cannot now repair it. It is equally im- 
])ossible for you to give the lie to all your enemies and adver.sarie.s, 
to tlio lo who are envious of yon, to all the seandahuirngers who 
eireulaic this slander. Only one tiling will .stuj) their tongues, 
and your wife ])orceiveJ it when she said, ‘ 1 was told I should 
die directly my will was made ; well, it is made, and made in 
my husband’s favour, mid yet 1 ihii still alive.’ This is the 
plainest demonstration one could hojic for, and pcojile will ho 
obliged to admit ils value. 1 would llierefore suggest that you 
should ask your wife to call on that amiahlo eonsin of hors—Qnito- 
W ell 1 don’t yon call her?—and ueqnaint her with the result of 
her wonld-be prophetic warning.s. Such an interview would 
iill'or l your wife an a'lmirablc oeeasion to revenge herself on her 
cousin, and, although I am acquainted with Madame (,'laude’s 
alfection and goodnature, I liojio she will nut shrink from the 
course I propose. You know what a regular old gossip her 
eonsin is.” 
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“ Yes, I do, unfortunately.” 

“ Well, within a couple of days you may be sure that the 
whole town will know that your wife has replied to the infamous 
insinuations made to hi^r, by drawing up a will in your favour. 
Of course, one must e.xpect to meet witi some obstinate folks, 
who from time to time will ask with crocodile team in their 
eyes, ‘Well, .and how is poor Madame t’laude?’ ‘Is she not 
getting worse t' and soon, as they can bo answered that she is 
<iuitc well, indeed stronger than over, they will be obliged to 
admit that you have been gratuitously slandered.” 

“But, supiiosing Veronica fell illi” e.\claimod Claude, 
terrified by an idea which crossed his mind—tlie heart comphiint 
which Carbonneau had prophesied for the future. 

“ Certainly, that would be most unfortunate, from every point 
of view, and for both of yon ; but to destroy the eilbet that i lie 
announcement of the will would jirodncc, she innst not merely 
fall ill but die. What is the use of making a ])or.son who lias 
left you her forLimo ill? She must be killed—for 3-011 to reap 
any advantage. Now, if yonr wife I'ell ill, not nici-el}' would yon 
attend on her, but you would enro her, and this cure would bo 
another proof in your favour. Yon have not noticed anylhiug 
in her condition calculated to alarm 3 'ou since your visit to 
(kirbonnean ? ” 

“ No—not at all ; in fact slic is mneb better—a couple of 
da 3 's ago T even susjieudcd the digitalis treatment, which she 
was undergoing. However, after the shock slio has sustained, 

I jiroposc to renew it again to-day ; still I trust it will onl}' he 
for a sliort time.” 

“Very well tlicii, cver 3 -thing is for the best. And even 
supposing we c.arrieil the (picstion to extremes, it would seem 
ns if the announcement of tins will in 3 'onr favour wore positively 
bound to assure 3 'our wife’s health.” 

“ How i ” 

“ Note that I am not now speaking seriously; still if your 
suppositions relative to the poisoning liad been realised, it would 
have been necessary to discover who was the poisoner. Widl, 
now that yon arc your wife’s universal legatee poison is quite 
out of the question. For wlieii I sa 3 ' that there is onlj- one ■ 
person who 1ms any interest in ])oisouing Madame Cilande, and 
that fiersoii is you, it is eipiivaleut to saying Unit such a jicrson 
docs not exist. Love of life and honour outweighs love of 
money. However great may be our desire to acquire a 
fortune, wo do not kill the person who may leave it to us 
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wlien one knows beforehand, that one’s crime will bo dotcctod. 
However, all this is evidently absurd. If I mention it, it is 
merely so that you may not lose your head the first time your 
wife feels unwell. One worry is quite enough at a time. Tell 
Madame Claude, that we will call this evening, Denise aud I, 
to compliment her on her idea.” 

“ Good-bye, aud thanks.” ‘ 

“ You must thank your wife, not mo. If it hadn’t been for 
her inspiration, T don’t quite see how we should have defendeil 
gursolves. I say ‘ ourselves,’ for we share your trouble, my wile 
and I; however, as you may guess, wc shan’t try and close the 
mouths of t hose who speak to \is in future concerning Madamo 
Claude’s health, until wc have heard all that they have to say. 
J shall really bo delighted to inflict a crushing rejoinder on 
certain persons we both know.” 

Claude’s mind was comjiaratively at case when he took leave 
of his friend. This it)direct answer to the slander of which ho 
was the ohjoct was j)erha[).s scarcely tlio rcjdy his indignation 
would have prompted him to give, hut after all it. would possibly 
prove the n\ost decisive rejoinder. If V(a'onica did fall ill, he 
could not imagine th.at she would ho at all seriously iudi.sjw.sed, 
liu' he did not. conceive, despite (i'arbonncau’s remarks, that her 
life was in any degree immediately menaced. 


XVI. 

“ Ip 3 'ou otdy know' how happy 1 am,” exclaimed Veronica, when 
her husband apprized her of his conversation with Louis 
Merault. “ So 1 have done something really useful. 'The w'on- 
derlul part of it is that 1 did so instinctively without thinking, 
klen of experience and cai)acity are tiften at a loss to extricaite 
themselves from a difficult situation ; and it suffices for a poor 
little woman with no experience and very little brains ])erha]is 
.—at all events, (pute an inferior creature by' the side of these 
clever men—it suffices for s\ich a woman to he insiiiroil by her 
love to find in her heart what they' h.avo been ])owerlc,ss to 
find in their brains. \Vill you allow mo to {pel proud of 
myself ! Not vciypmmd but just a little, just enough to make 
me happy.” 

It w’as l^r feeling of happiness that led her to reject the idea 
of an interview with Cousin Quite-Well! such as Merault had 
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suggested. “ No,” said she, “ we will find another means of 
letting her know that the will she begged me not to make is 
made. But 1 can’t consent to see her and speak with her 
again. I have suffered too deeply*. This is the first time that 
any one lias ever been cruel to me. I don’t want to revenge 
myself. Jn fact, I am glad to find that ray heart harbours no 
idea of revenge. One must be tried to learn one’s own worth. 
Lot me dress the wounds that have been inflicted on me witli 
a little vanity. Do you know, I would even support fresh blows 
if they would only awaken some quality in my heart or min4 
that might lead you to love me all the more.” 

“ You are the best of wivc.s.” 

“I can understand at present that love elevates one’s feelings, 
and endou’s one with a better nature. I am sure that those 
who are wicked arc those who have never been loved. I’ako 
Cousin Quite-Wein for instance, who over loved hcrl I don’t 
think any one ever did.” 

“ Perhaps because she herself never loved any one—not even 
her brother.” 

“ However, I think it would bo bettor for you to see her.” 

“Many thank.s. Do you fancy that 1 lake a pleasure in re 
venge 1 Don’t you know that goodness is contagious, and that 
lile with a dear little wife like you, elevates one’s own nature 1” 

Veronica cast down her eycliils and a vivid blush mantled 
over her cheeks and forehead. “ You shouldn’t have answered 
mo with those kind woi’ds,” said she, “ I did not deserve them. 
Forgive me. Wo will neither of us see Madenioi.sellc Quite- 
Wein but to-morrow I will call on her friend Mademoiselle 
Avoine, and you may bo quite sure that she will consent to re¬ 
place us. She will act the little scene which M. Mcrault ad¬ 
vised me to perform, and the effoot wo wish for, will bo obtained. 
To-morrow evening all the town wii! know that my will is made. 
What a pity the ‘ Diable Boitcu.x,’ is not here. I would have 
asked him to carry me into certain houses to hear the folks pity 
me. What fun it would be ! However, I shall still have some 
amusement in talking about my health. Sometimes I will jilay 
the jiart of the ‘ Malade Imaginaire,’ and .at others I shall be as 
lively as possible. Oh, we’ll have some sport yet ! ” Laughing 
at this idea, Veronica kissed her husband with child-like gaiety, 
which naturally brought a smile to Claude’s eyes and lips. 
Veronic.a’s plan, he thought, would certainly be productive ol 
considerable amusement. , 

As he was about to leave the house, she called to him to wait 
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a minute. “ I want your advice,” she said, “ or rather your 
authorisation.” 

“ In reference to what ? ” enquired Claude. 

“ If I do not desire to speak about the will to Mademoiselle 
Quite-Well 1 ” she said, “ there is some one whom 1 tliink I 
ougiit to apprise of it, before any one else, and that’s Nathalie.” 

Whenever Veronica spoke to Claude concerning Madame 
Gillet, he invariably gave her the same answer—an answer 
which rendered any further advice on his part unnecessary. 
“.Just as yon like,” he always said, and it was jireciscly these 
words that ho uttered on the present occasion. 

“If any one has a right to occupy thenrselves about my will,” 
resumed Veronica, “ that person is Nathalie who would be my 
heir if I hajipenod to die intestate. With Nathalie’s nature 
and ideas, I’m certain she doesn’t think of the matter, still 
that’s jirccisely a reason for my thinking of it. Directly she 
comes back from Coude, this will of mine will be the first thing 
that people will talk to her about. I think it best, therefore, for mo 
to bo beforehand in the matter. Might she not fancy it strango 
for me to have acqiiaintod every one excepting licr with the 
liiaking of this will'/ What do you think ? You don’t say any¬ 
thing.” 

“ I’m li.stcning to you.” 

“ Don’t go and imagine that she might got angry at the 
thought of my disinheriting her in your favour. You know 
her sufficiently well to believe that. She hasn’t any such low 
ideas. Besides, as you may understand, she can never have 
counted on this inheritance. I am eight years younger than 
she is, and if we had a child her rights would no longer 
e.xist’’ 

“ Do just as you like.” 

“ When .shall you bo back ? ” 

“ In about a couple of hours.” 

“ Well, in the meanwhile I tvill write to Nathalie. The time 
won’t seem so long to me then. Do you know that since I loved 
you 1 have lost all idea of the duration of time. When you are 
with me it jiasses so swiftly, and when yon are away it seems 
so dreadfully long ! ” 

“ 'riien 1 must try and be back as .soon as possible. Adieu ! ” 
exclaimed Claude ns he kissed his wife and hurried out of the 
room, being alre.ady late for an important appointment. 

Wlien he had left the house, Veronica proceeded to write the 
following letter to her cousin. 
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“Conde, 22ud Ajm], 1877. 

“My dear Nathalie,—You are probably asking yourself why 
I have not yet answered yoiv kind and afl’cetiouato letter. I 
have hitherto been prevented from doing so, and this is how— 

“The day before yesterday 1 received a visit from our cousin 
Quito-Well’! who, as you will recollect, had not been to see me 
for a long while past, for she dislikes (Jlande, and is displeased 
with mo because I {trefer to obey my husband rather than to 
obey her. 'I’his visit of hers had an object, the most abominable, 
most criminal object it is possible to imagine;—it was to 
warn mo that my husband was poisoning me, and that ho was 
only waiting for mo to make my will to iinish me off. 

“ What should you have thought of such a speech delivered in 
!i cold stern voice, with one arm raised from time to time as if 
to call upon heaver, to witness her worils ? For my part, 1 
was at first stupciieil, then thunderstruck, and finally ex¬ 
asperated ; and llion 1 told Mademoiselle Lerissel, who seemed 
very sur])iised, to leave the house. 

“ I had a dreadful attack when T was left alone. I did not 
imagine that it was possible to suffer .so acutely. Fortunately' 
(.'lando came home. ] tried to be courageous, so as not t,u 
frighten him, but I fainted, and then I had to tell him every¬ 
thing. What a dreadful blow it wais for him ! The idea of 
his being suspected and accused ! 

“ It was necessary to rojily to this charge, and wo could not 
do so by giving every one the lie, so 1 had a x'cry simple idea, 
you would have had it in my ]>laco, but it ajiiiears it xvas a 
master-stroke—at least, this is what the .Mfraults say. f at 
once made a will in my husband’s favour. That’s my an.swer 
to these calumnie.s.—‘You juetend that directly my' will is 
made, my husband will poison me ; well, its made, and I’m 
still alive, indeed, I hope to live for some time to come.’ jM. 
Miirault w’ant.ed mo to take this answer to our cousin in perijon ; 
but, as 1 don’t wish to sec her again, I entrusted Mademoiselle 
Aveine with the duty : by this means all Conde will know the 
story to mon’ow'. 

“ So, this is how 1 have disinherited you, my dear Nathalie ; 
a little god-son or god-da>ightcr might have done the same any' 
day. 1 hope you will not feel olfcuded, ly my depriving you 
of all right to a fortune wbieh 1 know you never counted upon. 

“ J am sure that it is not necessary for mo to tell you liow 
we have suffered by this terrible accusation, which must have 
been invented by some very low-minded individuals. But by 
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suffering together as wo have done, wc liave loanit to know, 
better than wc know before, how deeply wc love one aiiotlier; 
suffering binds loving hearts more closely together, and each 
relies for snpj)ort and consolation on the other. I haci 
hitherto only known happiness with Itt.icnno, now wo have 
experienced misfortune together, and however terrible the 
shock may have boc\i I really don’t know whether I ought to 
complain of it. 1 have fonn 1 in I'iticnno’s heart treasures of 
tenderness which [ had divined, Init which I had not yet seen 
him so openly display; and, on the other hand, I believe that 
I am dearer to him than 1 over was bel'ore. It was necesaarj^ 
to imrehaso this result, but I do not regret the ])riuo I have 
paid for it. Don’t scold mo on this Bubj(;ct. 1 believe that my 
lot on earth is to love, that the object of mv life is loye, so it is 
only natural if 1 devote everything that hap[)ens to me, either 
good or evil, to the development of my afl’ectiou. 

“Snell is iny [iresent state—morally of course, for such shooks 
as the one I have s istained arc bound to have a. bad physical 
effect. I was getting on so wtdl th.at Kticnnc had told me to 
leave off taking the jiills. bnt T have now to begin taking them 
afresh, and morning and evening I swallow my dose of digitalis. 
“ I hope that by the tinu! you return I shall bo all right again. 
It’s imjjossib'lo to be ill, wdicn one’s happy. 

“Apropos of this subject, toil me in your next letter when 
you will bo back. Yon have now been aw.ay a fortnight. You 
never stopped at Verneuil so long before. I really miss you. 
It must be understood, that, if yon return by tlie live o’chick 
diligence you will come and dine with us the same evening, 
'fry and let me know Ijeforehand, that I may prepare a welcome 
homo for you. We .are expecting yon impatiently. If you delay 
returning too long, (lonsiu Qnitc-Wein will have h.ad time to 
calm down—and her indignation will have gradually worn away. 
Yon ought to come back, merely to witness one of her melo¬ 
dramatic exhibitions. I embrace you alfeetionately, 

“ ViaiONiiJA (Ilaude.” 

This letter did not at first find Nathalie at Vcmenil. 

Her sojourn in that locality had l)een one long fever. She 
was perpetually alone with her old amit, wlio talked of nothing 
else but death ; and the only excitement in her monotonous 
existence, in which the same thought uiiec.asingly beseiged Iicr 
mind, was the arrival of the postman, who called merely once a 
day. if this excitement was short, however, it was at the same 
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time intense; reaching its inaximnm, whenever the letter-carrier 
happened to hand Her a missive, hut gradually passing away, 
whenever she recognised that the envelope was directed by 
Veronica; a proof that the latter was still alive. 

This interval preceding the denouement she had prepared 
grew more and more terrible as nt became prolonged, and, 
accordingly, so as to get rid of her anxiety, as far as possible, 
she resolved to go elsewhere, and try aTid find some means of 
oeoaf)ying her time. She therefore started off on a visit to 
another relative living at Evreux, at the same time asking her 
aunt to have any letters that arrived for her at Verneuil, for¬ 
warded to her now address. 

This request was complied with, and Veronica’s letter relating 
to the wiU was at once sent on to Evreux ; but when it roachod 
there, Nathalie had just betaken herself back to Verneuil, and 
luTo it was that she ultimately received and read the missive 
which has been transcribed above. 


XVll. 


Sustained by the sentiments to which she had given expression 
ill this letter to Nathalie, Veronica soon recovered from the 
shock which Cousin Quite-Well’s? revelation had occasioned. 
What did it matter if this shock had caused her pain, sinee, in¬ 
stead of loosening the ties which bound her to her husband, it 
had on the contrary tightened.them ? 

Four days h.ad elapsed since the old maid’s memorable visit, 
when in the evening, shortly' before dinner-time, Veronica sud¬ 
denly felt ill at ease. 

At first she did not pay much attention to the sensation of 
suficring which grew upon her, for the delightiul day which 
had just elapsed, had tilled her heart with joy. (She liad been 
out walking with her husband, and after visiting a patient who 
lived about a league from the town, they had strolled home 
through the tvoods of lai Rouvrage. The season was spring, 
the air was mild and balmy, and the sun shone radiantly in an 
azure sky. flecked with tiny clouds. A subtle perfume seemed 
to emanate from every tree and shrub, and the birds filleil the 
forest with their joymus notes and amorous warblin.gs. Never 
had Veronidh had so charming a walk, and, indeed, they would 
have loitered in the woods until the evening, had Claude not 
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been obliged to return to Conde, where u couple of patients 
awaited his visit before dinner-time. Accordingly they walked 
slowly home, engaged in afTectionate converse, halting to look 
nt each other, and pressing each other’s hands from time to 
time—happy in the words that they exchanged, in everything 
their eyes beheld, satisfied with all creation, and particularly 
with themselves. At the outskirts of the town they separated, 
Claude h.aving to call upon his patients, while Veronica went 
home and took her pill before dinner. 

When she had done so, she felt that after passing the whole 
day in the open air, she could not possibly await her husband’s 
return shut up in her room, however pleasant the latter might 
ordinarily seem ; and accordingly she went and sat- down on a 
bench in the garden. Tins garden was a small one, merely com- 
ja'ising a lawn flanked by evergreens and encompassed with ivy- 
eovered walls ; dcsi)ite its minute proportions, it was however 
stiir a garden, and having been laid out on the site of the old 
ramparts it had the advantage of ofiering a bird’s eye view 6f 
the town, a long range of the neighboui’ing slopes and woods 
being also seen beyond (he liouse-tops. 

The bench on which Veronica was seated, stood at the highest 
point of tins .agreealdo little ])leasnrc ground and she took ii 
strange delight in following the rays of the sotting sun as they 
settled on roofs and window panes around, darting for a moment 
moreover on an old crumliling half-demolished tower standing 
nt the end of the g.ardon and covered with mosses, lichen, and 
other parasitic vegetation. This calm, mild evening was an 
agreeable compliment to the day which had just elajiscd, and 
ns this idea canglit Veronic.a’s fancy, she retraced in her mind's 
eye the phases of Iier walk witli Claude. How hajipy she felt 
she was, despite the hostility and wickedness of those ulio 
surrounded her. How .toiidorly loved too; how good and 
affectionate licr husband proved liimself to be. What thonglit 
and solicitude did he not show for all her tastes and wants ? 
Whore, among all the men she knew was there such another— 
one who might be compared with him cither as regards iiitelli- 
gonco or good nattirc ? Truly she must be indulgent to those 
who had launched forth that shameful accusation. Envy eotild 
have alone inspired it—envy of his sterling worth, his profc.s- 
sional skill, his inonal attainments. And so this accusation was 
an involuntary tribute paid to his perfection. 

It was at this moment of her reverie, that Veronica .suddenly 
felt ill nt ease. The sensation she experienced was doubtless 
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eauseJ by the fatigue of her long walk ; was it not perhaps the 
intoxicating effect of the balmy flower-scented air which she 
had been breathing? With this thought she returned to her 
meditation. Ah ! when she had a child, what woman would 
there be in the whole world happier than she? How delightful 
life seemed, and how pleasant it was to look. into the future 
which ajjpeared so full of promise ! 

Meanwhile Jier feeling of oppression was increasing. Still 
she would not leave her seat ; her day dream was more agree- 
alile, in this garden, face to face with the horizon which the 
setting sun had covered with golden streaks; and besides it 
seomod as if she could breathe more freely in the open air. No 
doubt she had heated herself during her walk. But, instead of 
her breathing becoming easier, it became on the contrary more 
difficult. Suddenly she was seized with nausea; her mouth 
soemod to fill with water, and she experienced a feeling of giddi¬ 
ness. Was she threatened with another attack like those she 
had already exjjerieaccd ? At this thought she shuddered from 
head to foot. 

But on the nausea leaving her she felt re-assured and re¬ 
proached herself with having entertained such an idea. Who 
is there who does not feel unwell at times ? No doubt this was 
the effect of the spring, the result of fatigue. Most likely the 
latter, for a feeling of drowsiness was asserting itself. 8ho leant 
her elbow on the hack of the bench and resting her head on her 
baud, closed her sleei>y eyes. 

A minute later she was seized with a spasm, and almost 
directly afterwards became sick. She must not deny this evi¬ 
dence. She was plainly experiencing another attack, which 
was following the same course as the two preceding ones : a 
fooling of ojtprcssion, nausea, drowsiness, spasms and sickness. 
After all, however, what did it matter? She had got over the 
two others and she would get over tins one as well. It merely 
meant a few hours’ sufleriug; that was all. She had better go 
into the house again, and go to bed. 

As she was about to open the door, however, she suddenly 
paused. She had heard the voice of her maid in the hall and 
she would have preferred not to have been seen; she did not 
want the servants to know that she felt ill. Perhaps they W'cro 
aware of the rumoui-s that were oirculating in the town, and 
accordingly she did not desire to meet their inquisitive gaze, or 
to have to answer their iinportimato question.s. What might 
they not suppose ? And then they would probably go about 
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ropcatiug what they had seeu and heard, for she could not bid 
tlieui be silent. Under what possible pretext could she do so? 
However, she must not remain standing there, for she felt that 
a sensation of great weakness was gaining upon her. 

She entered the hall and walked across it towards the stair¬ 
case as last as her unsteady limbs would allow her to. When 
bIjc had caught hold of the bannister, she turned round. “ I 
don’t feel very well,” she said to the maid who was close by, 
“ when M. Claude comes homo, you had bettor tell him.” 

“ Shall I go upstairs with madame I ” eagerly asked the 
maid. 

“ No thanks; it is nothing at all. 1 don’t rocpiire any a.s.si.sb- 
ance.” Saying which she .went to hei- room. Scarcely had she 
entered it than she was seized with a frcsli attack of sickness, 
more violent and painful than the first. During the short 
resjiite which followeil, she was able to undress id'ter a fashion, 
but, on the other hand, she was quite miable to gather up her 
garments. Slie had just sufficient strength left to got into bed. 
She had only been lying down for a few minutes wlien the sound 
of ha.sty footsti'p.s twis lieard upon the stairs. Tlic door was 
thrown o|)en and (.'laude I'uslied into the room. 

He sprang to ,the bedside, but before lie had reached it, she 
was desirous of re assuring him. “ It’s nothing,” she cx- 
claiinod. J>ut her tremliliiig intonidion, the j)allor of lu'r 
features, the quivering of her lip.s, the di.sordored aspect of the 
room, jdainly belied her words. Still she endeavoured to smile, 
and as he bout over the hod to look at her, she e.xelaimed, “you 
know 1 am not at all frightened.” 

A fresh attack of sickne.ss interrui)ted her words, and it was 
so painful a one that it left her ijuitc exhausted. Claude then 
jiroceeded to examine her attentively and he was able to remark, 
as he had already' done on the occasion of the second attack, 
that her heart was healing most irregularly, now throbbing fast 
and loudly, now going faint and alow; again the pulsations of 
the radial artery wore interniittciit and irregular. No mistake 
could'be made. Veronica w.as undergoing a third crisis, similar 
to the two previous ones, so far as he hail been able to observe 
them, but the present attack seemingly announced itself as more 
violent. 

“ You’ve taken nothing ? ” asked Claude. 

“ Only my pill, with a drop of water to enable mo to sw'allovr 
it.” 

“ You are sure you only took a single one? ” 
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Veronica nodded aftinnatively, for it was piiiiifnl for Ler to 
speak ; she could bear and see well enough ; she retained full 
possession of her mind as if she were in perfect health, but any 
effort t o speak seemed to distress her. 

If she liad been sincere when she said that she was not at all 
frightened, Claude, on tlic other hand, was positively terrilied. 
He was frightened for her and for himself; and his previous 
remark to .Merault instinctively rccuirod to him : “ l!ut sup- 
po.sing she was taken ill ( ” That hypothesis was now I'ealised : 
Veronica zmk ill, and her will, moreover, was made. This w.as 
not, however, the numient for him to lose his head, or for him 
to think c.'iclusively of himself. Me must give his full attention 
to Veronica, and to her alone: ho must attend on her and .save her. 
Never had he been so painfully situated ; ho mu.st act with all 
possible calm and resolution. W'hen the first moment of terror 
had passed away, ho acted to the best of his ability in attempt¬ 
ing to lu'ocure her some little relief He succeeded pretty well 
in this endeavour, and then allowed his mind to dwell once 
more on the idea which had at first seized hold of him. 'I'here 
was no need of rellect.iou for him l(> understand how terrible, 
how tragical the situation was. Was there anything that could 
be done to arrest the e<.)ur.sc of this attack 1 

Asa doctor alone, the task (daiule had before him was a 
weighty one. • He must give his mind up to his professional 
duties o.xelusively. Still, his jiosition as a man, as a hmsband, 
was .so distressing, and the thoughts th.al beseiged Jiim were so 
appalling, that he hdt he needed an ally to assist him in carry¬ 
ing the burden that weigla.sl him <lown. Accoi’dingly, he at 
once sent for Louis iMeniult, without, however, letting Veronica 
know that he had done so, for such an intimation might, not 
unnaturidly, frighten her. 'I’he advocate ahd his wife imme¬ 
diately hastened to the hguse, and the maid came to tell Claude 
that they were downstairs. 

“Merault and Heuise have called in passing,” said Claude to 
Veronica ; “ would you like to see Denise 1 ” 

Veronica nodded atlii'inatively. 

Then as Denise entered the room. Claude walked into an 
adjoining aj)artment in order to s])eak with Merault. The 
latter shook him warmly by the hand. “ You at least believe 
ill me, my friend,” said (daiule ; “but who else docs? Fear 
must not distract me, however, nor paralyze rny efforts. For 
the moment I must only be'a doctor, nothiug more. If 1 have 
sent for you it is to ask you to watch over my honour. ’ 
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“ 1 willingly uu(!oi)t tlio luissit,)!!."' 

“Then be master here and lot me remain with her.” ■ 

As Cl.ande was about to re-enter the bedroom, Meranlt stopped 
him. “I would suggest that you should send for Grau-v and 
Marsin,” ho said. 

“ Give the order yourself in my n.auie, and send for old 
Caradon as well.” At this moment t he maid came to say that 
madainc would like to see M. Mtb-aidt. 

As the advocate ap|HMachcd her bedside, Veroni<^a held out 
her hand with some dilKcnlty, and exclaimed, “ You will defend 
Etienne. I did wrong in speaking so soon about the will. It’s 
my fault—” 

She was soon interrupted by the andval of Dr. Graux. “Eh, 
dear me ! what’s .all this ! ” he said, walking towards the bed ; 
“ill again? Why, what are yon thinking of, 1113 ' dear inadame?” 
It was tlranx’s habit to tnako his patients responsible for their 
eomj)l.aints, and to scold them in cons(apienca.'. 'I'his habit was, 
however, of a ]>nrel 3 ' su[iurficial nature, for in reality' he was 
always disposed to attend on those who sent for him to the best 
of his ability', like a good-hearted ftdlow as he was. 

Veronica had grown rajiidly' woi'se. She had .several times 
bei'ii sick, and was constantly reaching without being able to 
vomit. .She had fainted twice ; the cohnir had left her lijwand 
tongue ; the beating of hei' ]inlse was very weak and irregular ; 
she only bieathed by a contraction of the diaphragm ; her ey'es 
remained closed, and it was with great dilliculty that she 
managed to open them oveiy now and then. 

While Graux was examining her, Marsin arrived, and a little 
later on old Garadoii put in an aiipear.inee. When the latter’s 
colleagues s.aw him enter the room, they exchanged a glance of 
surjirise, which did not escape Glatide. 'I’heir looks plainly 
signified: “ Has he lost his head to send in such a grave 
emergency’ for this old fellow, who duly knows how to blame 1 
AVhat. assistance can he give ? ” 

The examination began afresh, to the great worry of Veronica, 
who fretted and coinj)laincd when Claude, who was the only one 
who touched her, executed, or ascertained by examination, 
whatever his colleagues .suggested. In the midst of her com¬ 
plaints .she o))cncd her eyes, .and, glancing at him tenderly', 
murmured that it was her head that hurt her, and that she was 
stifling. AVhen they had all fini.shed looking and qnc.stioning, 
Marsin called Claude aside. Before they withdrew, however, 
Caradon leant over the bed. “ It will be notliing,” he said. 
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Graux approached the bedside in his turn. “ We will rid 
you of these jiaius,” ho olwerved. Marsin alone said nothing. 

Leaving Denise to look after Veroniea, they all went into the 
room on, the other side of the lauding, which Nathalie had 
occnpicil in former timo.s. Then tTaude proceeded to explain 
everything that he knew: their walk through the woods of 
La llouvraye, during which his wife had seemed as W'ell as 
possible, and the circumstances of her return homo ; he added 
that Veronica had then taken a pill of digitali.s, washed down witli 
a glass of water, and somclime afterwards this attack had 
occurred, beginning with symptoms of oppression, nausea, vomit¬ 
ing, and drowsiness. 

“ So she is taking digitalis ? ” remarked Graux. 

“ No doubt,” replied Claude. 

“ And why 1 ” 

“ Carbomicaii, wdiom T consulted, fc.ared a contraction of the 
aorta; for my own part, I feared an ulcerous formation at the 
heart.” 

“ In my opinion,” rcsiwndod Graux, “this is a case of angina, 
comliined with goiitiy tcndenc'io.s, which should not have been 
treated with digitalis, which indeed has worn out the muscles 
of the iieart,” 

Clauile turned toward IMarsiu. “ For my jjart,” said the 
latter, after a moment’s hesitation, “I believe that this is a case 
of ])oi.soning.” 

“ l\)ol) ! ” ejaculated Caradon. 

Claude did not say anything, but he staggered backwai'ds. 
Marsin continued to a])oak, addressing himself to C.aradon—“1 
mean a case of uninlcntional i)oisoning by digitalis.” 

“ Ihit the dose was only two millegrammes a day.” 

“Are you .sure? I’erh.aps Madame Claude mny have ex¬ 
ceeded that dose. Were the pills projicrly ])repared 1 To my 
mind it is evident that all*the .symptoms point to poisoning by 
digitalis.” 

“ ]!ut she had not taken any digitalis at the epoch of the last 
attack,” said Claude, “ and yet the symptoms were the same us 
now.” 

A scientific discussion ensued, in which old Cttradon did not 
take part. Suddenly ho interrupted the speakers. “Well, 
after all that,” lie said, “ what have yon done ? what is there to 
he done.” 

“I have a])pliod poultices,” reidiod Claude, “iu hopes of pro¬ 
voking a revulsion.” 
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“ Good,” said Carndon, “ but that’s not enough. Apply a 
large blister to the chest, and in the nicantimo tlicse gentlemen 
will be able to discuss. Now go and occuj)y j oursclf with that.” 

“ Tryaleoholic beverages,” said Marsin, “chamj)agne. And lot 
the ga.stric pump function.” 

As Claude left the room to accomplish these suggestions, 
(taradon followed him, and on the landing grasjtcd lioth his 
hands. “ Don’t worry yourself,” ho .said “ I haven’t changed 
my opinion concerning you. -You arc a bravo follow.” Jlo 
pressed Claude’s hands all'ectiouately. 

“ I’ll go back,” resumed Caradon, “ and bring Gr.aux and 
Marsin to reason. Stujiid fools! 'rhoy annoy mo witli their 
big words. For my part, I believe in an idceratcd chest and 
stom.ach. However, wo will discuss the matter. It would be 
impo.ssible to do so in yoin- presence. I pity you too deeply. 
Co and .stop with her, my friend, don’t leave her again.” 

Although Veronica was lying with her head thrown ’ back 
upon the ])illow, her eye.s closed a.s if .she wei'e insensible, 
breathing in a gasping fashion, and with a noise similar to that 
which ii piston makc.s, while every now and then moreover she 
gave utterance to a complaining groan, she was still sutheiently 
conscious of What was going on ai'ound her to recognise her 
husband’s footfall. She turned her face towards liim, and 
riii.sing her head, which a .second later fell heavily again upon 
the countcriianc, she signalled him to approach. Ho thought 
that she wanted him to kiss her, and loaning over the bcil ho 
]iressod his lips against her forehead. As he did so she caught 
iiold of him, and by a glance intimated that she wished him 
to stop with her. 

After having acted as Mar.'jin advised, he sat down in front of 
her. llow' jialc her face had bccotuo, and how luirfeatures were 
distorted by convulsive pangs. She seemed however to grow a 
trifle better, as if her husband’s hfinds which clasped her own, 
had the power of W'arming or electrifying her. “ You mustn’t 
leave me,” she said in a faint voice. 

“ If I did so, it was only to consult with my collc.agues,” hi; 
replied, “we were occupied about you.” 

“ I know that, but your colleagues can’t do anything for me.” 
She made an effort, and in a slow voice exclaimed ; “ you alone 
can save me”—then after a pause, being constantly hindered in 
her speech by the difficulty of breathing, she resumed—“and you 
will save mo—it is nothing to sutler—lot me suffer as much as 
you like—but save me— yon are my prc.scrvcr—save me, dear 
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Etienne—I love you so—I want to live to make you happy.” 
She was obliged to pause, for she was half stifled; then she 
endeavoured to inhale a supply of breath that would enable her 
to speak again. 

“ Don’t tire yourself,” said Claude. “ I beg you to be calm. 
You know that I am going to save you.” 

“You must," she said, pursuing her idea, and thus showing 
that she retained all her iutelligonce, “ not merely for me—but 
for your own sake—it would bo too horrible if—Denise, 
Monsieur M^rault-” 

These efforts had again oxhausfed her, she fell into a fainting 
fit; her pulse ceased to beat, but after a pause of several in¬ 
stants, it again bee.'ime faintly perceptible. She then opened 
her eyes once more. “ Save me ! ” she murmured in a suppli¬ 
cating, complaining voice. Denise, who could not restrain her 
tears, went to the other end of the room, so that Veronica 
might not .sec her weep. 

'I'hc three doctors re-entered the apartment; they found the 
sutferer in a vei’y critical condition ; Caradou asked however 
that the blister which had just been brought might bo applied. 
AVhen this had been done, Caradon announced that he and 
(Ir.'Uix wei'o about to withdraw, but that klarsin would I'cmain 
so as to he at Claude’s disjiosal. “ Wo have arranged that to¬ 
gether,” added the old fellow in a Riguilicant tone. 

So saying he left the room followed by Ci-iUix and Merault 
who escorted the two doctors to the street door. As for t dande, 
he did not, leave liis chaii'. lie Rat there hohling his wife’s 
iiaiids, crushed, and broken-hearted. If his eidleaguc.s h.ad not 
asked to speak with Idin, it was liecansc they had nothing to 
say, notlring to suggest. That jpias only too evident: again 
Alarsin’s remaining needed no formal explanation. Hut it tliey 
ahaudoued the jjatient, was ho to do so? Was ho to let her 
snlfer, to let her die? d’lfc sentiment of his own impoteiiee 
woiglicd upon liiin. Ah ! after all liow limited, how coiiteiajd- 
ible, is tbo doctor’s skill. 

kierault re-entered tbo room, Imt, instead of ajjproaching the 
bed, be made a sign to bis wife wlio went towards liim. He 
spoke to her for a moment in a low tone, and then they jilaccd 
tbo largo t.ablo, that stood between tbo two windows, near the 
door over the sjrot wberc Veronica liad vomited on entering 
the room. When that was done, Miwault again spoke to bis 
wife in a low tone, and she W’cnt into tiio drc.ssing-room where 
she remained for some time. 
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Claude’s mind was not sulBciontly ft-ce for him to pay any 
attention to tliese ineidouts, however strange they niigiit be. 
" lie was gazing at his wife, following all the phases of her attack, 
now feeling her pulse, now listening to her heart, now making 
her drink. He applied fresh poultices on fancyitig that he de¬ 
tected a slight improvement, still clinging to hope and saying to 
himself that .she had hceii quite as bad.as thi.s during the last 
attack, and yet she had got well .again. In the belief that she 
had been as bad before, he was however deceived. Affection 
blinded him to the truth. If emotion, gi'ief, aud anguish had 
only allowed him to reason, if she whom ho was attending on 
had not been his wife, bo would have recognised certain signs 
wbieli would bav(isliowu hij\i that ids surmiso w.as .an erroneous 
ouc. 

Veronica no longer opened her eyes ; and when lie spoke to 
her, she did not seem to bear liiin. Her arms were now so 
weak, that, whenever he raised them they soenied as if they were 
conq'letely paridysed. Neitliei' the blisl.or nor tlic most en¬ 
ergetic revulsive.s tliat ho employeil, iieitlier the gastric juunp 
nor tlic alciiholic beverages |)rodueed any effect. 'I’hc hours 
passed by ; but iii.stcad of iier ooiiditiou iiiijti'oving, it had gi’own 
worse. No ipore word.s, no more looks, ilapid, trembling 
pulsations of the heart, .and now and again a faint groan. 

Marsin, who at first had remained at the other end of the 
i-ooni, only eouiiug to look at the patient now and then, hero 
approiiehcd the hed.sidc where Meranlt and Denise were stand¬ 
ing. He ni.aile some remark to (.!laudo who was going to and 
li'o, now on one side of the bed and nowon the other, still seek¬ 
ing for a remedy, still fighting for his darling’s life, replacing 
one thing that had failed by another, which he hoped wouhl 
prove more successful, and at times einhracing the sufferer with 
the fi cnzy of de.spair. 

At long intervals a mnsenlar contraction might bo noted on 
Vcroniea’.s face and in her hands. IJnt that was all. Her 
breathing was .so irregular, that at times it became quilc 
suspended, starting afresh after a short interval, and growing 
so loud, that it might have been mistaken fur a mnrmin- of 
coniidaint. Chnide snirerod extreme anguish during these 
intervals when her breathing wa.s .suspended, aud thc.se intervals, 
alas, grew longer and longer. 

’fhorc came one longer yet than all the others. lie bent over 
her, and pressing- his lips to hers, he emleavoiircd to infuse his 
own life into her. 'I’hen. still leaning ibrward, his eyes fixed on 
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her chest, motionless, not daring to breathe himself, he wnit('d 
for more than ton minutes—an eternity ! But she remained 
quite motionless. Had she breathed again, the noise of her 
respiration, however faint, would assuredly have been heard in 
that room whore all was hushed. 

The sobs of Denise and Merault made Claude understand the 
terrible truth. His wife, his dear Veronica, was dead. 


XVIII. 

The silvery moonlight was streaming throtigh the windows, the 
shutters of which no one had thought of closing. Mansin loft 
the room. Denise and Merault, however, would not abandon 
Claude, who had sunk into an arm-tdiair placed near the bed. 

After this terrible struggle against Diaith, disputing every 
inch of ground, peiforce rtd.reating, but alw^aya looking the foe 
in the face, and striving to arrest his inward j)rogres.s, after all 
this anguish and emot ion, after the,so sudden altcrnative.s of hope 
and de.si)air, Claude felt overwhelmed—now that further resis¬ 
tance was unavailing. Grief had crushed him, .and ho sat there, 
his arms hanging be.side him, his. body bent, his head drooping 
forwanl, as if he were either pai'alyscd or idiotic, lie remained 
thus for some time, for Denise and Merault, who had retired to 
the further end of the room, were too ])re-occu))ied with their 
own grief to t.hiuk of disturbing him, oven if they had dared 
to do so. Suddenly he was roused fi-om his torpor by a violent 
shudder ; an c.vclamation, a sob, escaped him, he I’o.se up, and 
thi\)wing himself upon the bod, ho clasped his wife with both 
arm.s. 

Mcriudt and Denise ventured to aj)proaeh, and stood behind 
him, but they did not spealv. AViuai Claude stood up again ho 
perceived them and held out both his hands. “ You loved her,” 
he said, “ and she, loved you.” But his emotion seemed too 
groat to allow him to continue, and it was only after a fresh 
interval, that looking round the room, he c.vclaimed. “ And 
Mursinl” 

“ lie has gone’” Mch’anlt rejilicd. 

“ Xaturally. Ibit you my friei'.ds, you have not gone. Thank 
you.” 

“ It was very natural for tis to stop.” 

“ Cor you, biit for mo—” And ho shuddered again from 
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head to foot. Then, after another pause during which he 
seemed overwhelmed with despair, he looked at Denise, and 
said :—“ I have a service to ask of you, but you need not fulfil 
it unless you feel strong enough to do so.” 

“ I shall bo .strong cnougli,” sho replied, in a grave and re¬ 
solute voice. 

“ I wish you to assist mo in dressing her. I want no one to 
see her, no one to touch her save you and me.” 

“ I will assist you.” 

Then turning towards Merault Claude said. " I want you, 
my friend, to undertake all the needful formalities. I don’t 
wish to leave her, I don’t want any one to disturb me. What¬ 
ever you may do will be well done.” By a mere gesture of the 
head he asked Denise if sho were ready and she answered him 
affirmatively in the same manner. 

Merault walked towards tJie door, with the view of leaving 
them together, but lieforo retiring he called his wife and 
whispered a few word.s in her car. .She retunicd to the spot 
where Claude was .standing. “Did you hang up her dress in the 
dre.ssiug-room '! ” a.ske(l the latter. 

“ Ye,s,’’ rejilied DenLse. 

'J’hey then went together into the dressing-room. Claude was 
about to feel in the pocket of the (lres.s, but it seemed as if the 
garnuuit still robed Vci'onica’s living form, and so turning 
towai'ds Denise ho askeil her to give liiia the keys that were 
tlicre. 

With one of tliese keys Claude opened a cupboard. “ I beg 
you to take from liei’o all that i.s necessary,” he said to Deniso. 
“ J cannot.” So speaking, be returned into the bedroom. 

In a few minutes Denise rejoined him, and then together 
they jiroeeeded to arrange the bed and dress the corpse 
which they laid out oil tlie bed, resting the head upon two 
pillows. 

As the lamp-light shone upon the face of Veronica, sho seemed 
still alive, for this siuldou death had not iullicted tlio same 
ravages us a long illness, and looking at her lying thus, her hair 
carefully combed, her linen of spotless wliite, her eyes closed, 
her mouth slightly parted, one iniglit have imagined that she 
was sleeping that soft peaceful slecii of youth, which no suffering 
nor evil thought disturbs. There she lay in all tho splendour 
of her heautj'—the beauty of twenty summers—rendered tho 
moi'e noble by the august majesty of death. 

Claude stopped a few paces backward, and overwbolraed with 
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(Icf.pair, gazed upon her. “ Ts it possible ! ” he ejaculated with 
furious violence. Then turning his rage against himself, ho ex¬ 
claimed. “And I did nothing, could do nothing, saw' nothing!” 

He took severiil hasty strides up and down the room. He 
no longer spoke. From time to time he ])ressod his head with 
his hands, or struck his breast, then returning towards the bed 
he stopped short beside it. At this moment Meranlt re-entered 
the room. His return changed the course of (daude’s thoughts. 
He could now revert to the idea which had occurred to him 
originally. Alas ho could do nothing more for his patient; ho 
could no hnigcr attend on licr, his r61c .as a ))liysi(!ian was at an 
end. “ .'\nd what will the world say 1 ” be asked ^lerault. 

Brief as his (jucstion was, it was still sufficiently clear and 
precise ; and yet Merault did not .answer it. immediately ; he 
hesitated and turned his eyes away as he mot Claude’s gaze. 
“ You don’t answer mo,” said the latter. 

“tVliatcan I answer you. Docs not the world teem with 
fooli.sh and wicked people? Fortunately, every one is not 
wicked, every one is not a fool, there are honest folks be.sides, 
and they will defend you if you are attacked. 'I'bese wonls 
were uttered wa'tliout conviction. It was not thus that Merault 
nsually sjioko. It seemed as if he had no great coulidenee in 
the defence of the honest folks ho had nuaitioued. “Uran.v 
believes in an angina,” ho remarked, “ Marsin in an accident, 
caused by the digitalis. What do you think?” 

“ 1 ? Nothing at all. Anything. To say the truth, T rc.ally 
don’t know’. This sudden d(aath may he the result of an uh;('r- 
ous formation at the heart combined with an cihstruction of 
the arteries. Such as is occasioned hy clotted hhrine which 
after forming in one artery is swiftly dniwii into the blood 
current and soon obliterates a smaller artciy, just as a piston 
would act. Still this ex]>lanatlau docs uot satisfy me. It is 
true that I have lost, my hfad.” 

Then, leaving Merault, Claude went and ki,s.sed Veronica on 
the forehead. Sitting down beside the hod he remained there 
without moving and without speaking, 'flie growing hum of 
the town roused him from his jwostration. ’I’lieu ho tliciught of 
his friends. Denise must bo desirims of seeing her children, 
and Mi'i'anlt would doubtless have to occaijiy himself with his 
own affairs. He suggested tljereforo, that they should leave him. 

Denise took her departure, but !M(a'ault declined to go, and 
Claude was struck with the manner in wliicli he insisted in 
stopping. “Thavc to write some letters,” said the advoeatc, 
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“ I will install myself in your consulting room. You can re¬ 
main here without being disturbed. I shall be downstairs. If 
you need me you will only have to call. I shan’t go out till 
later in the day.” 

Although it was thus arranged that Merault should only re¬ 
turn to the bedroom if ('laude called for him, yet shortly before 
eight o'clock he re-entered that ajjartment, and Claude was able 
to perceive that ho was labouring under some painful emotion. 
“ My de.ar friend,” said the advocate, “ T mn.st ask you to come 
doHUi-stairs with mo.” 


“Wh.at is the m.'ittcr?’ 
Cl.'iude’s mind. 


A sinister presentiment invac^cd 


“ You are a man of heart,” said iMerault, capable of support¬ 
ing adversity and iujii.stice.’’ 

< laude gave vent to a hoarse cry of hori-or and indignation. 
“They have come to nrre.st mo ! ” he exclaimcnd. 

“ No—only yiai are asked to give certain explanations. The 
])ublic prosecutor and tla^ investigating magistrate are in your 
consulting room waiting for you.” 

“ Let us go down-stairs.” said Claude. 


Hut now iiefore doing so, Mivault grasp(!d his hand and ex- 
claiuual. “ He. cahu ! l.ton’t forget that it is j’our honour wliich 
is at stake ! Weigh your answers my friend. He wlio Kj)oaks 
tlie language of truth is strong.” 

“How can 1 weigh my answers at se.ch a moment?” said 
(.'laude. “ l>o 1 ovt.'ii know what J say, what 1 think ? Let us 
go down.” 

They found four pcr.soii.s waiting in the consulting room. 
M. Hassagot, the jmhlic prosecutor ; .\1. Lcgrain, the investigat¬ 
ing magistrate ; a clerk, aud a fourth imiividual with whom 
Claude was unacquainted. 

M. Hassagot was standing with lijs hack to the mantol-pione. 
As Claude and .Merault entered ho waved his hand, hut this 
gesture was not a .saluf.ation, but rather ti precursory oratorical 
iiiovemetit, “ Itoctor Claude,” .said he in ti majestic and less 
r.a))id tone than usual, “rumours tire hoiiig eireulatcd coti- 
cerning you which, unt il wc tire inm’o amidy inforined, W'c de¬ 
sire to licliovo caliimnions. Hut the jaiblic clamour which 
accuses you is so loud aud jicrsisteiit tlitit it obliges us to fulfil 
a painful mission—tliat of a.scerliuuitig wliat truth tiierc is in 
the rmnours in question, which are now based on an unfortn- 
iiatcly only too certain fact. In the interest of justice, as in the 
interest of your own honour, you must a.ssi.st us in our ta.sk,” 
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“Gentleman,” replied Claude, “I Son at your disposal. 
What do you require of me ? ” 

It was tile investi{?atiug magistrate who answered him. “ I 
will tell you,” said he. 


XIX. 

When the public prosecutor had finished his little speech, ho 
turned towards Merault and his attitude did not need any ac¬ 
companiment of words to be understood. It jdaiuly signified, 
■' I’lctise to leave us alone.” And moreover it was rather an 
order than a request. 

Under the circumstances in which this order was given, 
Mih-ault need not have obeyed, but he did not consider that it 
would bo either prudent or polite to otter any re.sistance, and so 
he walked towards the door. 

“ 1 will just mention,” lie said, looking at the two magistrates, 
“that I have not left the house since yc.sterday evening. 
While my friend —he emphasised this word—was occupied witli 
his wife, I had to take various important steps, .ami to give 
vauious orders. If you need any information from mo, you have 
only to call mo.” So saying he shook Claude by the hand and 
left the room. 

The investigating magistrate made a sign to his clerk and the 
latter seated himself in tfiaudu’s arm-chair in front of Ids writing- 
table. Tlic two magistrates then sat down in turn, while the 
fourth personage, who soomed ill at ease in his ljuttonod-up 
fi-ock-coat of a military cut, remained standing in front of one 
of the windows. 

“ Doctor Claude,” said tim investigating magistrate, “ will 
you tell me your n.ame—lehristian names—your ago, and tho 
place where you wore born 1 ” 

“Kticimc Claude, bom at Hannebault, January 17, 1816.” 

“You are coirsequently 31 years old?” 

“ Thirty-one and four months.” 

“ A year ago you married Mademoiselle Veronica Lcrissel; 
w'as this union a marriage of interest, or a marriage of love ? ” 

“ A marriage of love 1 ” 

“ And of interest also it would seem.” 

“ It is true that my wife had a fortune.” 

“ What w.as its amount? ” 

“ About -100,000 francs.” 
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“ And yours 1 ” 

“ I only possessed what my profession brought me in.” 

“ How much has that been 1 ” 

“ 1 began by making about 6,000 francs a year. Recently, I 
have made 22,000.” 

“ You lived on good terms with your w'ifo 1” 

“ Yes.” 

'• You loved her 1 ” 

“ I adored her.” Emotion caused Claude’s voice to tremble. 

“ And she ?” 

“ 81)0 loved me.” 

“What was the state of her health ! ” 

“Good. However, she had certain indispositions—the two 
first evidently occasioned bj^ rheumatic pains, and then two 
attacks, which, in my eyes, were incxjilicablc.” 

“What were the characteristic symptoms of those later at¬ 
tacks 1 ” 

“ 1 was only pi'csent at the second one ; the first occurred 
while 1 was out of the house.” 

“I’leaso to tell us about the one you were present at.” 

“ The characteristic symptoms were groat trouble in the cir¬ 
culation of tlio blood, o]iprussion, nausea, vomiting, weakness, 
and drowsinpss.” 

“ If these attacks were inexplicable to you, did they not ex¬ 
cite your aiiprehensions 1 " 

“ I beg your pardon, they did—and 1 asked myself if my wife 
had not been poi.sonod.” 

“ lly whom ? ” 

“ 1 diilteot enter into that question. I caused the vomited 
matter to be analysed, which was tho first step to take.” 

“ Who analysed it ? ” , 

“iM. Vaiidatu, assistant toxicologist at the School of Chemistry 
in Paris. I myself made various jJiysiological cxiieriments on 
animals, with a ])ortiou of tlie matter which I had kept back. 
jST'itbcr the analysis nor the experiments revealed anything 
susjiicious from a toxicological point of view.” 

“ Did that fully' ro-assure you?” 

“No. 1 desired to consult an old master in whom I had full 
confidence—Professor Carbonnean. I took my wife to Pari.s. 
Carbonneau examined her. Ho detected slight wouud.s on tlie 
side of the heart which led him to fear a coutracliou of tlie 
aorta. Directly wc returned home, I caused my wife to lake 
pills composed of digitalis.” 
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“ Did Dr. (.‘iirboimcau proscribe tliis digitalis 
“No, Carbonneau did not occupy himself with the treat¬ 
ment.” 

“Then you prescribed it? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mow long had Madame Claude been taking these pills 1 ” 

“ For nearly a month. The chemist’s books will indicate the 
precise date. I ordered one hundred pills of ono millegrammo 
each, and my wile begiin to take these pills the very next day. 
She took two a day—regularly, c.xceptiug during two days when 
I interrupted the treatment.” 

“ That would make twenty-throe days, and at the nitc of two 
pills a day, she would have taken forty-sixpills. There ought then 
to be fifty-four remaining.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where are these pills 1 ” 

“ In a drawer in our room. They can bo fetched for you.” 

“ 15y and-byc. Now, please tell me how tliis—fatal attack 
began 1 ” 

“ 1 was not present at the commcnceraeut.” 

“ If I am not mistaken there were three attacks in all. 
You were not present at the first one, and you did not witness 
the beginning of the last ono. That is correct, is it notl ” 

“ Yes. Yesterday, after my consulting hour, 1 went out with 
my wife. Wc walked to Ilourlandois; I, to sec a jiaticut, my 
wife for the, sake of the exercise, 'i’he weather was fine, it was 
a delightful sjn’ing day, and 1 suggested the excursion to her. 
Wo walked very slowly. AVhilc 1 was attending to nw patient, 
my wife sat on a bench in the garden. Then, instca(W>f coming 
b.ack to Conde direct, wo went through the woods of La llouvraye, 
where we strolled about for ncarlji three hours.” 

“ Did you meet any one 1 
“ No—no one.” ' 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

“ I hax’e told you, we strolled about.” 

“ During three hours 1 ” 

“Yes, during three honi's.” 

“ And .after that ? ” 

“We came back to Conde and scjiaratcd at the outskirts of 
the town. I had to go and see two of my patients. My wife 
wont straight home and took her pill of digitalis washed down 
with a drop of water.” 

“Who gave her the pill and the water?” 
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“Shetivk tlie pill lioraolf, tlio water was given Lor by the 
housemaid.” 

“ Where 1 ” 

“Ill the dining-room.” 

“ Where did this water come from 1 ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You have no reason to suppose that this water contained 
any poisonous ingredient 1" 

“ Oh, certainly not.” 

“AVc will jiause here lor the present. I will now question 
your servants.” 

The housemaid w'as called, and soon arrived wdtli a frightened 
air. She hardly dared to look at her master, and scarcely had 
she set eyes on him than she shuddered. This circuinstaiicc 
was. noted both by the magistrates and by Claude. This girl 
evidently believed him to bo guilty. After all ho had under¬ 
gone he did not think it jjossible to feel any fresh wound in¬ 
flicted upon him, and yet he was keenly sensitive of this sliglit. 
AVhat ! hero was a^irl who knew better than any one else the 
close intimacy that had existed between him and his wife ; a 
girl who laid been iu a position to note how great was their 
mutual love, and yet she believed him guilty ! What then 
must bo the' sentiments of those who ignored their homo life. 
Wh.at might not he tlic accusations of his enemies? 

On being questioned, the housemaid related th.at she hud 
lirought her mistress a glass of water to the dining-room, which 
glass of water she had drawn from the filter in the kitchen, iu 
the cook’s presoiiee. The latter servant was immediately called 
and confirmed the housemaid’s narrative. She had scon the 
water draw'u and she had also scon her mistress swallow' a 
mouthful of it. The cook, like her fcllow-sorvaiit, avoided looking 
at her master. As for Esja'-rance, who was next sent for, ho 
know nothing at all of the matter.' His attitude was however 
very different to that of the two women, and it was witli 
emotion, with compassion even, that ho sejicatedly turned to¬ 
wards his master. He, at least, htal retained his reason. 

Claude’s examination was then resumed at the point where it 
had been interrupted, and it now dealt witli the various incidents 
of tlie previous night. CLandc was obliged to recapitulate all 
the phases of A^oronica’s agony, giving precise details, and he 
suffered afresh at having to recall these scenes of torture and 
despair. 

“ Thus,” said tlie investigating magistrate, “the other doctoixs 
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differ iu opinion, but you are a doctor yourself, and you cannot 
have seen your wife die in your arms without having an opinion 
of your own, concerning the causes of her rapid death 1" 

" I thought it’ was the result of an ulcerous formation at the 
heart, combined with capillary cerebral symptoms causing an 
obstruction of the arteries, but I must mention that I was loss 
a doctor than a husband during this frightful night. The doctor 
examines his patient with all his calmness and intelligence. I 
retained neither my calmness nor the free exercise of my 
intelligence—I was overwhelmed, maddened.” 

“ However, that is your opinion ; we shall see how far it is 
correct.' Now, another thing. Had any one an interest iu your 
wife’s death ? ” . 

“No one.” 

“ I mc.au a pecuniary interest. Who are Madame Claude’s 
.natural heirs 1 ” 

“Her nearest relative is Madame Gillct.” 

“ Wiuj Madame Cillet near Madame Claude 1 Did she attend 
on her 1 ” . 

“ Ma<lamc Gillet has been away from Coude for the last 
fifteen or eighteen days. I believe she is at Verueuil with one 
of her aunts.” 

“ Kven if wo admitted that Aladamc Cillet wore cajjiible of 
committing a crime, she could not under these circumstauce.s 
bo suspected, despite the fact of her being your wife’s heir. • At 
least sl)c could not be accused of any direct action.” 

“ Madame Cillet would have been my wife’s heir if there was 
no legatee; but my wife had m.ade her will.” 

“ Do you know in whose favour ? ” 

“ In my favour.” 

“ What is the date of that will ? ” 

“ The 20th.” 

“ Qf what month ? ” 

“ This mouth. Last Friday in fact.” 

“ So she has died four days after making her will.” The in¬ 
vestigating magistrafe and the i)ublic prosecutor exchanged 
glances, and then a moment’s silence ensued. The investigat¬ 
ing magistrate had made this last observation wdthout any .show' 
of affectation, but it seemed all the more crushing for Claude, 
'fhe logic of facts enveloped and overwhelmed him. 

“Was she ill when she made her will? ” resumed the investi¬ 
gating magistnrte. 

“No.” 
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“ I'lit'U how do you explain this idea of hens—in making hef 
will?” 

(llaude related the circumstances of the visit of Cousin Quite- 
Wolli and tlie conversations w'hich ho subsequently had with 
his wife and with Mernidt. 

“ So," said the magistrate, “ This will was meant as an answer 
to the gossip of tlio town?” 

“Such was my wife’s intention.” 

“ And now it has become an accusation ag.ainst you.” 

“An accusation of madness then ; for only a madman would 
assassinate the person wdio made tliis will—on the morrow, so 
to .say, of her doing so.” 

'flic investigating magistrate I’ose from his chair. “ Now,” 
said he, “please to conduct us into the room wliere the body is.” 

Cliiude gave a frightened look ai-ouud, and his attitndo be¬ 
trayed a feeling of iutenso rcpngnaiicc. What! were tiioy free 
even to lanietrato into Ids wife’s rooui to satisfy their evil etiri- 
osity? The magisiratos were examining him attentively—snr- 
j)i iscd b}' his nmniicr, which they evidently did not understand, 
and a.skiiig thom.selvcs why lie was afraid to take them into this 
apai'tment. Did he fcju' that this confrontation might lead 
him to betray himself! 

“ 'fids request troubles you ? ” said tho investigating magi¬ 
stral e. 

“ Yes, it doc.s.” 

“ \ i)u know, lujwover, that it is an indispensable formality.” 

“ Please to follow me. ’ 

Put before leaving the consulting room the investigating 
magistrate whispered a few words in the oar of the silent por- 
sonage who, until now, bad remained standing before the win¬ 
dow, and liereiqam lids individual, instead of going upstairs, 
went out of the bouse. 

It Was t.'laudc who opened tbo bedroom door. The magi- 
strate.s and the clerk cntere<l the aparlment, and while tho htst- 
uamed sat dowu in front of a tabic, M.M. Passaget and Lcgrain 
a]q)roaclicd the bod. (.ilaude had ])reeeded tliem, and stood by 
the bedside as if to jilaee himself between bis wife and these 
men. 'rho two magistrates did mA speak, but they observed 
him most atteiilively, and as their eyes darted on him he felt a 
vague soiisatioii of uneasiness. Ho knew that what the judicial 
authorities call the coufroutatiou of tho presumed delinquent 
with the victim is an element of couviction to which all magi¬ 
strates attach a serious importance; uirl this knowledge suffieeii 

G 
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to provoke the feeling of uneasiness he experienced, (yan even 
an innocept man support the look of suspicion descending into 
his heart and seeking to divine his thoughts without in a mea¬ 
sure losing his self-possession J In this suspicion alone, is there 
not an outrage calculated to hurt the feelings of the firmest 
maul Should his cheeks glow with annoyance, this would be 
intei'prctod as fear; his tears would signify repentance; his 
impassibilit 3 '' would mean cruelty and hardness of heart. By 
what sign then would his innocence be recognised ! The longer 
the silence became the more terrible it was for (llaude. At 
length the invcstig.ating magistrate spoke—“AVhy have you 
done away with all traces of the illness t ” he asked, “ knowing 
as you did beforeliand that you would be suspected, there is 
at least something singular in this haste.” 

It was not Claude who answered this question, lint Merault. 
He had hitlicrto remained in the corner where he was sitting 
when the magistrates enteped, but he now stepped forward. 
“Far from doing away' witli the traces of the illness,” he said, 
“ we have carefully preserved them, or rather, I have preserved 
them, I—who could reason and in a measure foresee the siisj^ic- 
ions of which you sjjcak. K.vccpting as j-egards he fii’st attack 
of sickness which took pl.acc in the garden, and the second 
which took place on the floor in this room, all tlic vomited 
matter has been preserved. Indeed, us regards the matter 
vomited during the second attack, my wife and I [daced this 
largo table over the stained flooring. This liad been hastily 
wiped, it is true, but at a monuuit when it was impossible to 
foresee a fatal result, 'fluinks, ht)wever, to the precautions I 
took, without informing my friend, Claude, yon will still lind 
traces of this particular vomit on the woodwork. As for the 
body linen, my wife put it all together in the diessiug-room. 
Finally, in this drawer you will find the box containing the 
pills of digitalis.” 

“ Then your thcoiy is that death was caused by the absorp¬ 
tion of digitalis 1 ” 

“ We have no theory,” answered Merault proudly, “ or, rather 
if we have one, it i.s to say and to indicate all we think likely to 
assist in establi.shing the truth.” 

The investigating m.agistrate opened the drawer in which the 
pills were kept, and having taken the lid off the box he counted 
the number of pills remaining in it. There were fifty-four as 
Claude had led him to believe. The box was now bound round 
with a narrow ribbon, the ends of which were sealed with wax. 
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At this ulomeut two discreot knocks were heard at the door, 
t’laude was about to walk towards it, but tlio investigating 
magistrate forestalled him by calling out, “(.'ome in!” The 
Law, not Claude, was now the master of the house. 'J'he door 
opened, and Dr. Evette entered the I'ooin, making as ho did so 
a circular bow, which, if not addresscil to any one in particular, 
might nevertheless be considered to include Claude among the 
other persons present. 

“ Doctor,” said the investigating magistrate to Evette, “ I 
have sent for you to examine the body of Madame (.'laude, and 
to deliver a certificate of death.” 

Kvettc appeared very annoyed and even grieved. It was 
only after a i)ause that he ventured to reply. “ Pardon mo, 
•sir, 1 really cannot comply with your reejuest. 1 must really 
ask you to withdraw it,” 

‘‘ That’s impossible, sir.” 

“ Put kilowing .as you do my jiosition with regard to my 
eulloague, T trust tli.at you will ab.slain from taking those legal 
steps which would coinpel me to obi-y your order.” 

“ f)n the (smtrixrv,” said the jmblic prosecutor, “I shall take 
those steps at once.” Then, turning towards the clerk, he dic¬ 
tated to liiin IIS follow.s :— 

“ We, Pub'lic Prosecutor, ie., in virtue of clauses ‘.V2 and •Li 
of the Criniiuid Investigation Code, order Dr. Evette to cxaniinc 
and deliver a cortilieatc of the death of Veronica Claude, wee 
I.erissel, and if requisite, to jierform the autopsy of her re- 
niains.” 

Kvetlc iuterrupteil the magistrate with a smile. “ I beg 
your pardon,” he said, “but would it not. bo as well to replace 
the woril ‘autojisyy’ which really has no sense, by ‘ ncerojisv,’ 
which is the jirojier term. 1 think that it would bo fitting for 
a man of yoitr attiiinment.s to .set aside this fiutlty, though 
Ireqnently enqiloyed, cxjires.sion. f'liad long meant to make 
the suggestion, and 1 profit ol tins most favounihlo ojtjiortiuiity 
to do so now.” 

\'ery well, wo will write noerojisy as you suggest,” 

At first Claude, who wtis still near the lied, liad jiaid no 
attention to this dialogue which was going on at tlie other end 
of the room. He was thinking of the dear departed, .and not of 
what these men were saying. Put the word “ueerojisy” caught 
his car. AVith a few hasty strides ho njiproachod the magi- 
.stratos. His liinhs tremViled, and his face was livid. “ Oh, 
gentlemen,” he cxclaitnecl, “yon will not have that done?” 
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“ Have what done 1 ” sisked the investigating magistrate, as 
if he had not understood. 

“ Yon will not have that odious operation performed 1 I, gen¬ 
tlemen, am at your disposal. I)o with me what you like. 
Question me, suspect me, let me suffer every suspicion, every 
accusation, but her— Oh, I beg you, spare her that outrage.” 

“ What, a doctor talk like that 1 ” said the public prosecutor. 

“I hiive already told yon,” cried Olando with tta irresistible 
outburst, “ that hero I am not a doctor. It is a man, a fellow 
creature, who speaks to yon, who begs j'^ou—” 

“But it is a magistrate, not a man, wdio answers you that it 
is impossible to comply with }'our request. Yon know' that tlie 
law has many rigorous, pitiless exigencies.” So saying, he re¬ 
sumed the dictation of his instructions to Dr. Evcttc. 

(Jlando was forced to hear tho wonls which followed, each 
one of which was a bitter wound. “ Note any indications of 
crime—examine the viscera—nnalyso the vomited matter— 
determine if this matter contains any |)oisonons substance—” 
Again the public prosecutor ])ausod. It was to call on Evette 
to take .an oath by which he swore to fulfil this mission honour¬ 
ably and faithfully. 

The two magistrates next exchanged a few words in a low 
voice. Then the investigating magistrate turned towards 
(llaude. “ Would yon like to bo present at the necropsy ! ” he 
asked. 

Claude’s only answer was a cry and a gesture of horror. 

“ I simply m.ado this proposal in your own interest.” 

“ Ah, sir, my interest is of no matter now. Am I your 
jirisoiicr ? ” 

“No; only you must remain at my disposal without com¬ 
municating with any one.” 

“ Then have mo escorted to my consulting room.” But be¬ 
fore leaving the bedchamber ho stcq)pcil Itack towards the bed, 
and taking his wife in his arms, he kissed her. Then su Idenly 
turning round, he cried, “ Contlemcn, what yon are going to do 
is horrible ! ” 

Merault came to him, grasjieil bis b.and, and led him slowly 
away. As ho reached tho magistrates, Claude halted. “Centlo- 
mou,” he said in a siqiplicating voice— “ <Teutlcmeii —” They 
remained, however, impassible. 

Tho military-looking personage was standing near the door. 
Ho opened it and accompanied Claude into the consulting room. 
While Claude, distracted with anger and despair, walked rapidly 
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to and fro, this individual took a chair and sat down near the 
door leading into the hall. 

Claude was destined on this fatal day to drain the cup of 
anguish. The accusation levelled at him was now as nothing; 
he did not think of it. Heart and mind had gone back to his 
wife, and he saw her cor])so in Kvette’s hands, with the magi¬ 
strates looking on. Another miglit have ignored what was 
transpiring !• that room overhead. But ho, a doctor, know the 
truth only too well. 

Each succeeding minute sooincd an eternity of torture. At 
length the door opened, and the investigating magistrate with 
his clerk entered the room. “I liavc come,” h'e said, “to makp 
you acquainted with the summary I'osults of the post mortem 
e-vaminatiou.” 

“ You can see that 1 am scarcely in a stati^to listen to yon, 
much loss to answer you.” 

“It is at least necessary that you should listen to me.” So 
saying, the investigating magistrate took a sheet of jiaper from 
the clerk, and proceeded to road Evette’s report. It plainly 
pointed to a violent death, caused hy some poison, which, of 
course, in so brief a time, could not be properly determined, 
and it declared that there wore no traces in any w'ay corroborat¬ 
ing the theory which Claude had formed relative to the cause 
of death. Claude felt ovcrwdrelmed, and as the magistrate re¬ 
peated the scientific terms in which the report abounded, he 
saw that he had been grievously in error. 

“ \Yell, what have you to say 1 ” enquired the magistrate. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then you abandon your theory 1 ” 

Claude did not answer. 

The investigating magistrate allowed an interval of some 
duration to elapse. “Under these circumstances,” he ultimately 
said, “it is my duty to issue a wai“Taut for your arrest.” 


XX. 

The investigating magistrate’s words did not affect Claude. He 
expected this arrest, and in a measure he was j)ropared for it 
But on the other liand he was thunderstruck with the con¬ 
clusions of Evette’s report So then he bad hcen mistaken, and 
Carbonneau likewi.se had been in error. Yet might it not 
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be Evetto who had blundered, who had not perceived what he 
ought to have seen ? In refusing to be present at the neci-opsy, 
which Claude might have controlled, he had taken a grave re¬ 
solution fraught with terrible consequences; and yet he would 
not act diflerently to what he had done, were the proposition 
made to him over again. If ho were destined to succumb 
in this struggle with the law, in which everything seem¬ 
ingly united to crush him, at all events ho 'OBuld retain a 
noble souvenir of his wife’s pure beauty, and his reeolloctioti 
of Veronica would not be tainted by the memory of that hideous 
operation. 

The warrant Having been drawil up, the investigating magis- 
■trate made a sign. At once the door, behind which a sound of 
footsteps had for some minutes been heard, was thrown open, 
and in the shado^v of the hall Claude caught a glimpse of the 
yellow facings and white trimmings of a familiar uniform. A 
detachment of gendarmes was waiting to conduct him to prison. 
He could not restrain a shudder and instinctively threw himself 
back. 

The brigadier entered the room and having received the 
warrant turned towards ('laude. At this moment an uproat 
was heard in the hall—a babel of words, dominated i)y a 
woman’s voice. “ I tell you I will enter.” And at the same 
instant, pushing aside the gendarme who guarded the door, she 
who had spoken rushed into the room. 

It was Nathalie—flushed, panting, excited beyond control. 
She would have sprung towards Claude but the brigadier quickly 
placed himself in front of his prisoner. Then turning towards 
the investigating magistrate .as if to call him to her assistance 
she exclaimed, “ Mon.sicur Lcgrain ! ” 

But the investigating magistrate did not budge. He con¬ 
tented himself with saluting her with an inclination of the head. 

“ Tell me it is not true ! *’ cried Nathalie. “ It Ciimiot be— 
it is impossible, surely you arc not arresting my cousin ? ” 

If this remark had been made to him by a man, no matter 
however high his position, the investigating magistrate would 
assuredly have disdained to reply—it was for him to question, 
not to bo q<iestioned—but then the speaker was a w’oman, 
and this man of the law had always had a weakness for the 
sex. 

“Madame,”he said politely, “a great misfortune has occurred 
in this house during your absence. Your charming cousin has 
died a violent death ; there are grave chai-ges against Hr, 
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Clando, and my duty compels me to have him arrested on the 
suspicion of poisoning his wife.” 

“ It is impossible ! ” 

“ Do you possess, madame, any knowledge that leads yon to 
assert the impossibility. If such bo the case I am prejjarod to 
listen to you.” 

Tliero was a moment’s silent pause. Nathalie was standing 
in the front o^the investigating magistrate, pale, excited, look¬ 
ing at him, tlieu glancing at Claude, but without uttering a 
word. 

It was Claude who spoke and ho addressed himself to 
Nathalie. “Your words,” lie said, “can at present only have 
any importance for me. I thank yon for your testimony, but 
let the law follow its course.” 

Meranlt had re-entered the room an instant previously. He 
now took two steps forwjird. “ Yes,” said he, “ let the law 
follow its course. We shall defend ourselves at the proper time. 
Do not forgot, my friend, that j’our honour is mine.” 

Nathalie w'ould have spoken, but Meranlt took hold of her 
hand and asked her not to do so. “ Wo shall have our turn,” 
he said. 

At a signal from his offiecr, the gendarme who guai'ded the 
door placed' him.self at ( ’laudo’s right hand and then the 
brigadier preceded them into the hall, (.daude’s head was bare, 
he hud not changed his clothes since the ))recodiiig day, nor 
had ho even attempted to modify his disordered appearance. 
Ho was about to leave the house in this state when Nathalie, 
who Inad follow'ed him, held out a h.at and an overcoat. Her 
gesture in doing .so was so similar to Veronica’s that it strangely 
impressed him. He turned round a]id with a I’.apid glance ho 
surveyed this house where ho had passed so many haj)py hours. 
A litde scarf was hanging on one of the hiill pegs—the same scarf 
that Veronica had woni during thdr walk on the day before. 
Ho stretched out his arm to take it, but at the same moment 
tlie gendarme at his side seized him by the wrist. 

Claude did not attempt resistance but looking at the gen¬ 
darme, he said. “It could not be a dangerous weapon either 
again.st j'ou or against myself Why not let mo take it?” 
’fho gendanne loosened his grasp and Claude placed the scarf 
in Ids pocket. 

The hall door had been thrown open. A confused murmur 
reached Claude’s' ears. Evidently a number of inquisitive folks 
were standing outside on the boulevard, waiting for his appear- 
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area He waa not miataken in this surmise and as he reached 
the threshold of the eourtyard ho had to encounter the stare of 
a dense crowd—not merely a few curious siglit-scors, but a 
largo proportion of the townsfolk, mingled with numerous 
])oasantg, for this had boon maikot morning. Men and boys, 
moreover, had climbed into iho Kurrounding trees wlienoo a 
bird’s-eye view of the scene w'as ju'csented. Wlien Claude ap¬ 
peared a perfect clamour arose. Two gondarmos who had lieen 
wailing on the footway opened the march, Claude following, 
with tlio brigadier on his left and a third gendarme on liis riglit 
hand. He did not rccogniso any one iu that mass of staring 
faces. Indeed, he looked without seeing just as ho listened 
without hearing. 

Tlio jwisou of Conda installed like all the other public 
services of tlio locality in ilio old castle or i-hOlil wliich 1ms 
given its naiuo to the town, was not far from Claude's liouse, 
but the crowd was .so dense, tliat bo and liis escoit ctmld only 
adviuice very slowly; and some 1 ime elapseil iiofore they 
reached the Porte dcs .Inveigneur.s by which the ]iri.-!on is 
entered. The sound of the lioavy kuockei- which tlio In'igadier 
hastily raised, entered Claude’s heart. The door was opened 
and then clo.scd again. He was in ])rison. 

It seemed to Claude as if he were in a di'caia. Ho wa.s only 
conscious of the fact that lie was led up a stone stairo.asc, that 
he passed along several dark pas.sages, that lie went down fresh 
staircases and (ravcr.sod fresh corridors. When lie came to 
himself again, he was alone in a largo lofty cell, with a vaulted 
stone roof. Throe yards from the ground this (adl was lighted 
by an oblique ajiertnro iu the outer wall, which was here more 
than twelve foot thick. 'J'ho furniture was composed of an iron 
bedstead, a chair, a ])ail, and a iilank fi.xed against tlie wall and 
doing duty as a table. Had it not lieon foi' the iron bedstead one 
might liavc fancied onoselhin some oi/'da- oftlie middle ages. 

But what did it matter to t-'laude tlmt be was in prison ; Ho 
had sunk upon the oliair and gazed mcclianically at the 
objects around liim. Still, outward tilings did not jire-occujiy 
his mind. Hi.s sufl'oriugs were in his heart. Tlic hours jiassed 
by, and at length the door iqieiual. Tlie chief jailor apjieared 
and asked him what lie would liki,' for dinner. He Inul not 
eaten since lunching willi Veronica, jirior to tlieir walk the day 
before. His fa.sf had now lasted thirty hours, hut he paid no 
attention to tliis eirciiinstaiiee. Instead of replying to tlie 
jailor’s question, ho asked hiru to bring liiin a pen, ink, and p.ajicr. 
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“ Tho rules forbid iny doing so,” was the answer, “ you must 
have a special permission.” 

“ Cannot you obtain that permission for me ? Besides, I 
only want a single sheet of paper to write a letter to the 
iiiviwtigating magistrate. When I have written it you can 
take tliu ]ieu and ink away again.” 

Some time afterwards tho jailor returned with what he had 
been asked lor; and, in his presence, Claude began to write as 
iiillows ; 

“Sir,—I have a suiu’cme request to make to you. I desire your 
])ermission to be jiresont at my wife’s funeral. You can have 
mo c.scorted by tho gendarmes. You cau have me handcuffed 
if you are afraid of my attcm)>ting to escape ; 3 'on can have me 
surroundoil by as many agents as you ])lease, to prevent me 
from conmiimicating with anyone wliatsocvcr—1 shall not com- 
])lain. 1 only' ask one thing—to be allowed to follow her 
remains to the cemetiy, to live beside her for an instant, to 
see tho .spot where she is buried. I implore this mercy and I 
trust that your sentiments of humanity will lead you to grant 
the |ivayer of one who is so cruelly wounded, both in his love 
and Ills honour.” 

Would this request be granted 1 ’J'his was tho question that 
Claude asked himself all night long; the hope to which he 
jicrsistently clung; for the consolation of hope remains even to 
the most miserable. 

On tho following morning the jailor brought him an answer. 
It wa.s couched as follows : 

“ As Doctor Claude is to be kept in solitary coutlnemeut, it 
is impossible to grant his request.” 

By ilint of rea.soning, Claude had persuaded himself that his 
ajqilieatiou could not be refused. Tho deception was therefore 
a’ terrible one. It was only' by tho bells of St. Etienne that he 
knew of his wife’s funeral. The first toll apprised him that the 
clergy had set out for the house to receive tho body; the 
second, that the cortege was entering the church; the third, 
that the procession was leaving for tho cemetry'. . The bells 
suddenly ceased telling, the last vibrations died away. It was 
all over. All over for her; hut for him 1 

Never before had there been so many people at a funeral in 
Condo ; and never before had the town witnessed such a uoi.sy 
unimpressive funeral. Even those wlio were devotees Tby pro¬ 
fession scarcely paid any attention to the ceremony. Tlic 
crime alone occupied people’s minds ; for it was now generally 
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considered that a crime had been committed. Few indeed 
were they who timidly dared to ex])ress a doubt on the subject. 
“ Poor little woman ! ” quoth one. 

“ The monster ! ” exclaimed another. 

“Madame Gillot’s grief is painful to behold.” 

“She’s a perfect corpse.” 

“ And people said she did not love her cousin ! ” 

“ Ah, how wicked the world is ! ” 

“ .See how affected the poor woman appears to be.” 

When the ceremony was over, old Oaradon stepped out of 
the crowd and took Meraiilt’s arm. “I fancy,” said he, “that 
of all the people here, there are only you and I who believe in 
poor t'lnudc’s innocence; but shall we be able to save him ? ” 

“ Surely wo will! ” 

“You speak with the beautiful assurance of youth, but I, I 
reason with the sad experience of old age. We are only tw'o, 
and they—they are everybody. I am very much afraid that 
ho is lost.” 


BOOK V. 


I. 

Olaude had been kept in solitary confinement for nearly four 
mouths, although it is a principle in the French judicial 
world that this jiractice .should only bo pursued with modera¬ 
tion, since it predisposes the pr'i.ioncr to commit suicide. Yet, 
in Claude’s case, the magistrates show’od themselves particularly 
severe. Neither Merault, despite ai! his a])plications and com¬ 
plaints, nor Nathalie, who had moved heaven and earth in her 
attempts to see the prisoner, were able to penetrate into his 
])risou. The formalities requisite for the prolongation of this con¬ 
finement were scnqtulously observed. Every month the i>ublic 
prosecutor forw'arded to the Keeper of the Seals a report, setting 
forth that according to the magistrates who were investigating 
the charge, it Wiis necessary in the interest of arriving at the 
truth," tliat Claude should not be allow’cd to communicate with 
any one. In virtue of these reports, the Keeper of the Seals 
invariably authoi’ised the authorities to retain their prisoner 
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“ au slcret.” The law was unfortunately against Claude, and 
hard as it might be, he had no alternative but to submit to it. 

During the two first days of his captivity, Claude was served 
by a single jailor; but on the third day the latter was provided 
w’ith an assistant, and henceforward Claude never found himself 
alone with any one individual. A third person was invariably 
jirescnt; this course being undoubtedly adopted with the view 
of preventing any attempt at eorriiption. So far ns material 
things wore concerned, the prisoner was not harshly treated ; 
and, indeed, he was granted any favour-that he asked for with 
the view of improving the arrangements of his coll. Additional 
furniture was procured for him, and he had all he desired in 
the way of books, linen, and food. Directly the books entered 
the prison, however, they wci’e not allowed to leave it, lest the^ 
should convey some secret communication outside; while his 
food, bcfoi'e being served to him, was invariably cut up in small 
jiiooes, lost it should conceal any missive from one or another 
of his friends. Accordingly, during these four months Claude 
learnt nothing of what was going on in the town, qf what was 
said concerning him, or of what Mfiraiilt might be attempting 
for liis defence. It was through tho investigating magistrate 
alone that he became ac(]uaintod with the detailed reports of 
the experts. 'I'lic lattcir wore two in number, Evettc and a 
young chemist of the town named Seuello, wlio was specially 
cluirgod with tlio chemical analysis of tlic victim’s organs and of 
tlie matter she had vomited. These reports wore crushing 
for Claude. They deehared tliat Atadame ('lando was not 
Kuliject to any disease capalile of eansiug death, and that she 
liad died ])oisonod, from having absorbed, oil her knowingly or 
involuntarily, some venomons substance, which it was impossible 
to isolate by chemical means, but which had acted both ou 
her lieart and stomach. 

If (’lando w.'is perfectly ig;norant of what was going on in the 
town, the tosvn was equally igm;rant of what was passing in 
the prison. No one know liow Dr. Claude w'as supporting bis 
captivity, or how he defended liimself ag.ainst the terrible charge 
brought against him. And yet, if uotliiug precise were known 
on these sulyects, it was not for want of trying to acquire 
information. The public curiosity was intense, and in drawing¬ 
rooms, sliops, and work-rooms alike, every one talked about tlio 
“ Affaire Claude,” and strove to fathom the mystery in wliich 
the magistrates were shrouding their investigations. 

Whenever the jailors crossed the threshold of the prison, 
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they encountered all manner of friends eager to offer them “a 
glass of something ” at the caf6 or the dram shop. Senclle, the 
chemist, on his part had never had such custom before, and from 
mom till night his shop was constantly frequented. Never had he 
sold such quantities of cough lozenges, and there were countiy 
folks who came a distance of ten leagues to ask him for “ some¬ 
thing good for the blood,” all in hopes of picking up some little 
information about the “ Affaire Claude." Evette, moreover, 
could not get rid of his patients, who were now the first to 
accost him in the street, instead of having to be run after as 
in former times. They carried their curiosity so far that even 
the most parsimonious asked him to come and see them, not 
,that they required his advice in the least degree, but simply to 
induce him to talk on the topic of the hour. But the individual 
on whom all eyes were fixed, who had been elevated to the 
position of premier oracle, was M. Legrain, the Investigating 
magistrate. 

llespito his judicial functions, M. Legrain had hitherto had 
very few fiends in the upper society of Coude; and, indeed, most 
of the local magistrates had systematically shown him the cold 
shoulder. The circumstances that had led to his being “ sent 
to Coventry ” were looked upon by the townsfolk as perfect 
crimes. In the first place, he was poor—and more than poor 
—being always hard up and in debt. Then he had been com¬ 
promised ill two or three love affairs which had caused a jicrfect 
scandal; the worst of it being that the heroines of his adven¬ 
tures had not belonged to good society. One was a car|>oiitcr's 
wife, another a dressmaker, a third a laundress. Again, ho 
did not attempt to keep up a position. He had no house of his 
own, but occupied merely two rooms on a second floor. Ho 
.neglected his personal appearance, and carried the odours of his 
pipe about with hiinj no matter wherever he went. In addi¬ 
tion, he was a thorough sceptic, without cither political or 
religious belief—a fact which he did not in the least degree 
attempt to conceal. Thus it came to pass that although he 
was the light of the local tribunal, wliere his intelligence, 
capacity, and activity did everything ; not merely his own 
work but also that of others—especially that of President 
Bouhomrac de la Fardonyere, who, without his assistance would 
have been incapable of drawing up a judgment twenty lines 
long. Thus it was, that until the sensation created by the 
“ Affaire Claude.” M. Legrain had remained excluded from the 
society in which all his colleagues, even those of the lowest 
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nink, occnpied a position compatible with their fuuctious. But 
on the day when the slighted magistrate became the only 
person who was acquainted with the circumstances under 
which Madame Claude had been poisoned, his situation changed 
completely. “ In reality,” said the members of the Oond4 upper 
ten, “ho is not so deeply in debt as was imagined. No doubt 
it is singular to find a magistrate’s name coupled witji a dress- 
makci'’s, but then, some of tliose girls are good looking and even 
decently educated. If ho shows no religious convictions nor 
political opinions, it is not because he is sceptical, but because 
he is prudent. In real truth he certainly has tlic same con¬ 
victions and opinions as ourselves.” Finally, Cond6 society 
discovci’od that M. Legrain no longer smelt of tobacco; and 
those who would have formerly been highly indignant if they 
had been asked to sit beside him at a friend’s house, now en¬ 
deavoured to discover a pretext to invite him to their own 
abodes. “ Come to dinner next Tuc.sday, w'e shall have M. 
Legrain.” “Ilcally?” “Yes, ho has formally accepted my 
invitation. One has been very unjust towards him. Ho is a 
man of remarkable intelligence.” “ Oh, .assuredly.” “ For my 
part, I want to re])air the p.ast injuKticc of society. It is a 
matter of principle.” “ I quite agree with you, and if you will 
place me next to him at dinner, I will try and second your 
efforts.” 

Although M. lycgrain was well aware of the interested motives 
which had made *liim ,an object of such general attention, ho 
nevertheless thought fit to accept the numerous invitations sent 
to him. In the first place, ho was fond of good dinners and 
high-class wines. He owed his butcher 400 francs, and this 
tradesman, tired of receiving little sums on account, had long 
since threatened to cut off his credit. Then, moi'eovcr, ho liked 
the society of the fair sox, even when the latter were neither 
dressmakers nor laundro^es. He cbuld also hold his own in 
liny iutellectnal conversation, so that with his susceptible 
char,acter, he had a host of good rc.ason.s to accept whatever in¬ 
vitations were addressed to him. But in accepting an invita¬ 
tion to dinner, M. Legrain did not .accept an invitation to speak, 
and the most .amiable smiles and the best wanes failed .alike to 
loosen his tongue. Without over greeting tho.so who questioned 
him in a surly m.amier, without ever relying for snpjrort on tho- 
importance of his fuuction.s, he had always known how to say, 
in an amiable tone, with an engaging smile or a witty word, 
just what he was willing to say—literally nothing at all—and 
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he had done tliia so adroitly, that the questioner was always 
convinced that his interrogatory would have a better result on 
the next occasion. 

By questioning Evette timl the chemist, some little informa¬ 
tion had been obtaiiio<l, but still not the information that people 
hoped for. Indeed, tlio exports were hound to be very reserved. 
And there. was something more than re.serve that kept their 
mouths closed—namely, ignorance. How could they say what 
poison had killed Madame Claude, when they did not know 
themselves? Hence their mysterious replies, their reticence, 
their finessing and fencing with tlic questions addressed to them 
—greatly to the exasperation of all those who thought they had 
a right to ask and to know everything they pleased. 

“ When one ])ays for a doctor’s visit,” these disappointed 
folks w'ould say, “without requiring his advieo, he onglit at nil 
events to bo of some use. If there hadn’t been a feliow doctor 
in tlio ca.se, Evette would probably be more outspoken, but ]>ro- 
fessional etiquette aj)parcntly closes bis mouth.” 

“ I should never have thought,” another malcontent would 
observe, “that Dr. Evette w.as capable of showing so little con- 
fidoueo in his patients. He ought to know very well that we 
should not go and rcjioat whatever he might tell ns to the first 
comer.” 

The chemist had his share in the anger and discontent which 
was gradually aroused. At first every one was very phnused to 
learn that instead of sending to I’aris or (.'acii* or llouen for a 
chemist, the public prosec\it.or bad chosen Scnelle. This 
choice was an honour for Clandc. “ Little Scnelle,” the gossips 
said, “ i.s a very clever fellow.” Every one thought that if ho 
<lid not let them sec him o])crale, at least he would tell them 
everything. But when it was discovered that ho neither lot 
them see anytliing nor told tliern anything, public oiiiiiion 
changed coneoniing him, .aitd instead of being a “ very clever 
fellow,” ho hecame a “ beggarly little (diemist,” who did not say 
anything, because he knew nothing. Wonl<l not the authorities 
have done hotter had they chosen a chemist of note? If Dr. 
(llaudc had really poisoned his wife, he had probably taken 
sufficient precautions to defy little Soiiolle’s science. 

But as if these motives of discontent did not suffice to make 
the experts most unpopular, an incident occurred which excited 
the indignation of the whole town. One night a poor devil who 
swept the streets was surprised in the act of putting a little dog 
into a sack, which he continually carried over his shoulders. 
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For somo time previous, several oats aiiil dogs had been lost 
witliout any one being able to account for their disappearance. 
On being closely questioned the unfortunate street-sweeper 
eventually admitted that it was he w^ had stolen these animals 
with the view of selling them to Dr. Evette, who paid a franc a 
piece for them. 

So it was Evette, who in his incapacity to discover what 
poison had killed Madame Claude, was killing the cats and dogs 
of Condd by making experiments upon them. A perfect ex¬ 
plosion of indignation followed this discovery, and one old lady 
“learned in the law” brought an action against the experts, claim¬ 
ing 2000 francs damages from them for having poi.soucd her 
pot dog. 


II. 

lIoWEVtSR much the authorities may h.ave desired to keep Claiido 
in solitary ooufmenient, there at length came a time when they 
were obliged to grant Merault ])ermissiou to communicate witli 
his client. It must bo admitted tluit one young legal official, .a 
firm believer ih the public jirosocutof’s omnipotence, suggested 
that the advocate and the prisoner should only be allowed to 
See each other in the jircscuco of witnesses, and as this ofiicial 
was a clever follow, well versed in precedents, he quoted 
several examples in siqiport of his idea. He did not, however, 
have the satisfaction of seeing it adojited. Ho was answered 
tliat matters must not he carried to extremes, that four niontiis’ 
solitary continemeiit was somewhat severe, and that by going 
any further the jmblic might ho induced to sympathise with the 
]irisoncr, whieii would he most deplorable. On the otlier hand, 
M. Lcgrain called attention to the fact that one was now on the 
eve of the elections, and'tliat Mcratdt had every chance of being 
returned as deputy, in opposition to, and in place of. Count 
Pretavoinc. Under these circumstances, it w.os not worth while 
to place one’s self in the had-books of a man who, one day or an¬ 
other, might become Minister of .Instioo and Keeper of the 
Seals. Merault Keciter of tlic Setds ! Why not? In the French 
political world all manner of extraordiu.ary things come to pass. 

Claude had uot been warned tliat his advocate was about, to 
bo allowed to communicate with him, and xvlion the jailors 
came to fetch him front his cell one morning, he thouglit it was 
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to undergo some i'reah examiiiatiou by the invostigatiug magi¬ 
strate. Accordingly, when ho found himself in face of Merault, 
ho was overcome with emotion. Ho was obliged to sit down. 
His weakness was oxtren*—not, however, for want of food—it 
was captivity and solitude that had crushed his former energy. 
Ho had become a complete child, he said, or rather, an old man, 
and was in a fair wmy of becoming a madman. 

Merault desired to revive his friend. He drew out of Ids 
portfolio a little box, and having opened it, ho showed Claude 
a. half-blown rose, carefully laid upon a bod of damp moss. 
Then handing Claude the box, he exclaimed :—“ 'I'his is what 
Madame Gillet sends you, she plucked that I'oso tins morning 
from a rose tree planted on /ler grave.” 

The tears gathered in Claude’s eyes. Merault respected his 
friend’s emotion, and did not speak to him any further. But, 
on the other hand, ho scrutinized him attentively. He noted 
that Claude was no longer the healthful, vigorous man of four 
months ago. His back was bent; he seemed less fall, as if, 
during those four months, some heavy burden had weighed him 
down. Tiie change was greatest, however, in his face. It was 
very pale ; deep wrinkles crossed his foreliead; his eyelids wore 
lowered, his checks sunken, and his lips drawn down. 

“Where does she lie?” asked.Claude, raising his head, which 
had been bent forward looking at the rose. 

“ At the further cud of the cemetery, against the wall, and 
near the central avenue. Wo have not ordered any tombstone, 
being desirous of reserving yon that consolation for the diiy when 
you are acquitted. Flowers h.avo, however, been jdautod on the 
grave, and Madame Gillet and Denise attend to fhoin.” 

“ You must lhauk thorn for me.' In my dosi)uir, terrible iis it 
has been, I never once doubted of your dear wife’s friendshij), 
nor of your owu.” 

“ Well, hero I itm, and now wo must oeeiqiy ourselves with 
the future, with your defence. First of all, 1 have a cpiesliou 1o 
ask you, and 1 want you to answer it witliout your being tied 
down by friendly feelings. Study yourself alone, f.)r your lifo 
and honour are at stake. Who will you choose us leading 
counsel for your dofenco ? ” 

“ I desire to be defended by you only. Even if my esteem 
and friendship did not lead mo to select you, I have an all- 
powerful reason to place myself in your hands—in your hands 
alone—namely, the last words that my poor wife said to you: 
‘You will defend Etienne.’ Her wish is sacred.” 
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“ But it would not prevent my sharing the task. I desire to 
share it. I am not so confident in myself as I am in the justice 
of your cause. My abilities are limited. Why not procure the 
services of one of the celebrities of the Paris bar 1 ” 

“ My dear Meranlt, 1 understand the sentiment that leads 
you to speak in that manner, and I am deeply touched by it, I 
assure you. But I will have no other advocate than you— I 
will have j)ono other, because I have full confidence in you—in 
your talents and your devotion.” 

« But-” 

“Allow mo. My own interest, it seems to me, requires that 
such should be the case. You enjoy a well-deserved ropiftation 
in the district. Every one knows what you are worth. What 
would people think of me if I placed over you some celebrity of 
the Paris bar 1 Would they not say that I must feel my cause 
to be a very difficult one to defend not to have full confidence 
in a man like you 1 A few steps more, and they would consider 
and pronounce me guilty. The jury must not bo under this 
impression. Yes, it is true my cause is a difficult one— a very 
difficult one—but it would bo quite as difficult for another as 
for you. If W'e don’t win, it will not be your fault, but the 
fault of circumstances. You see that I have no illusions. I 
understand the severity with which I am treated, and I don’t 
reproach those who accuse me. Evidently, appearances are 
against me, and the charges they support are terrible; they 
crush me.” 

“ Thej'^ may have crushed you while you had to bear them 
unaided; but now we are two to bear them.” 

“ Certainly. I have full faith in your skill and talent; but, 
after all, skill and talent are powerless .ag.ainst evidence. Now, 
the evidence is tliat my wife tvas killed by poison acting on tlie 
heart. The experts are in the right. • The symptoms are those 
of a case of j)oisoniug by some sulistanee acting on the heart 
and the stomach. 1 should come to the same conclusion as 
they have come to.” 

“ But they can’t say what poison it is.” 

“ No doubt; and that circumstance is in my favour ; but the 
symptoms are against me. 1 myself can say, ‘ Those symptoms 
are misleading, for I know she only took a pill of digitalis ; I 
know by the analysis that her pills were properly jjrepared, so. 
that she only absorbed a millegramme of digitalis each time; 
I know, moreover, that the mouthful of water she swallowed 
contained no poisonous substance, for all that remained of this 
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water has been analysed ; I know that no one approached her 
during the day save myself; and, consequently, it is impossible 
that she can have been poisoned.’ But then, oil the other hand, 
the men of the law will show that there was some one with her 
during the greater part of the day—some one alone with her— 
in a manner that may have been premeditated. Hence the 
magistrates say ‘ that some one is guilty.’ This is logical; and 
when in addition to this circumstance there is that of the will, 
how is it possible not to believe in a crime 1 ” 

“You are pleading against yourself.” 

“No, my friend, I am pleading for your benefit. I am 
showing you how difficult your task will be. But that does not 
imply that I will renounce defending myself; on the contrary, 
I will fight to the cud, as long as I have any strength left me! ” 
“ Well, it is with the view of arranging your defence that I 
am here. What is your ojiiniou 1 What do you want me to do ? ” 
M^rault had first of all felt very frightened. Ho had be¬ 
lieved in a case of complete prostration, an utter absence of wilt, 
absolute despair, but the energy with which Claude exclaimed, 
“ I will fight to the end,” had re-assured him. Confinement had 
not completely crushed that once vigorous mind ; and after all, 
Claude would still speak and act like a man, in prcsenccof the jury. 

“ As you may well believe,” said Clamle, “ since I have lived 
between these four walls, I have had full time to think over my 
defence. When a prisoner is guilty, ho adopts a system and 
sticks to it But when one is innocent, it seems to me that 
there’s no system to adopt One must bend one’s self to circum¬ 
stances and accept them such as they are, despite the contra¬ 
dictions they may offer. To deny the symptoms of my wife’s 
illness, would be quite as absurd ns to deny the fact of her 
making her will. The symptoms and the will exist, therefore 
we accept them ; but wo ^ main tain that they do not point to 
the conclusions our adversaries have drawn. That is my de¬ 
fence, my friend, and it is only by following this line that I can 
extricate myself from this terrible accusation. But, in addition, 
I can only do so by being assisted.” 

“So you shall bo.” 

“ I don’t speak of you—but of the witnesses I need. First 
of all it is necessai’y to demolish the reports of the two experts, 
and to show that their conclusions are faulty, particularly when 
they say that ‘ It is so evident that .Madame Claude was 
poisoned, that we have poisoned animals with the matter she 
vomited.’ That does not at all prove my guilt as they pretend. 
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But it ia neither you nor I who can explain that fact to the 

juiy-” 

“ You desire a coixnter-oxamination and experiments ? ” 

“Precisely. You will entrust my friend Vandam with the 
duty of making this counter-examination, or at all events with 
that of examining the experts’ report. If I choose Vandam, 
although his name istiot imposing, it is because like you ho is my 
friend, and I have ftdl confidence in his learning. I can thus be 
certain that my interests will be as well defended by him from 
a scientific point of view', as by you from a criminal aspect.” 

“ I have nothing to say against such a choice, hike you I 
don’t care f()r a needless admixt\ire of notorious or famous names.” 

“ Tliere w'ill be one of the latter at all events. Besides the 
later reports of the experts, there is the proems verbal of the 
necropsy draw'n up bj' Evette in a very incomplete fashion. 
'I’bis also must be vigorously attacked. Carbouneau will under¬ 
take that task. C.arbonneau examined Veronica, and he is to a 
certain measure engaged in the affair by his diagnosis. He 
will not refuse mo his evidence and support.” 

“ Ho owes you his evidence.” 

“And he will give mo his su])port. He is not a man to allow 
himself to bo intimidated by jmblic clamour. We require at 
least a man of his authority to silence Evette.” 

“ Tlie more so us the Latter will not be alone.” 

“ >iow there only remains for me to mention to you one point of 
importance. We must ]>rove that despite the will in my favour, 
I could not have poisoned my wife, as the interests of the love 
1 had tor her were in tlagnint opposition to any pecuniary 
interest 1 might have had in her death. I must therefore ask 
you to occupy yourself in collecting evidence to prove liow 
grc.at was our mutual attachment. This will bo the sorest 
jioint in all the trials for 1 should h.avc ]>rcferrcd to cast a veil 
over our affection. Still, I j)erceive that 1 must resign myself 
to this sacrifice. The witness who in this respect can excite the 
greatest influence on the jury is .Madame Mcrault—she saw the 
dawn of our aft'ection, she saw it increase, she saw it also in its 
zenith.” 

“ It seems to me, moreover, th.at Madame Gillct’s evidence on 
this subject w'ould be of great importance.” 

“ Yes, no doubt,—Madame Gillet might he called.” 

Thus their conversation Lasted ; the remainder of the inter¬ 
view being devoted to planning in detail the line of dcfenco 
which Claude had already roughly sketched. 
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III. 

The date of the assizes was drawing nigh. The session was 
not to commence however with Claudes trial. The three 
first days would be taken up with four or five insignificant 
cases—thefts and assaults—and during these the bench and the 
public prosecutor would grow acquainted w'ith the jury, and so 
arrange matters .as to gain their confidence. The president 
would then talk of indulgence, and praise that excellent custom 
of appending to a verdict of guilty a rider of “ attenuating cir¬ 
cumstances,” whereby the interests of society and humanity are 
appropriately conciliated. Then also the public prosecutor, 
ecpially indulgeirt and moderate, would be heard exclaiming, 
“ What will you tliink, gentlemen of the jury, at seeing the 
functionary whom society has posted .as its adv.anced sentinel, 
hesitate in his mission 1 Will you not think that I am abandon¬ 
ing my post, that 1 am unworthy of it 'I When I studied this 
affair I Wiis determined to oppose the admission of attenuating 
circumstances, I was determined to oppose them most ener¬ 
getically, but after beholding this unfortunate young man’s 
attitude in court, after hearing his sobs, after witnessing all his 
signs of repentance, 1 can no longer disapprove of your miti¬ 
gating an atlinnative verdict by the admission of attenuating 
circumstances.” If after that the jtiry was not convinced that 
it could grant that excellent prc.siiling jtidge and that humane 
public pro.secutor all they asked for, if it was not convinced 
that it could believe all they said, even with its eyes closed, 
then it wamld be the most extraordinarj' jury that had ever 
been om])ancllcd. Hut such a contingency wiusnot to be feared, 
.furies are c.asily caught with honeyed words. 

When the presiding judge and the public prosecutor had thus 
won the jury over to their side, the turn would come for 
Claude to step into the dock. Then, however, indulgence could 
be no longer talked of, but the court would api)oal to the firm¬ 
ness and severity of those twelve high-minded citizens who were 
the delegates of inclign.ant thousands, .and a verdict implying 
capital punishment might be hoped for. 

Claude’s trial wouhl oeeujiy the greater part of the session 
and it was not possible to determine beforehand exactly how 
many days should be allotted to it. At all events, it had bee'.i 
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decided to amplify it as far as practicable. The presiding 
judge and the public prosecutor wore united oii this point in 
tlio hope that’the occasion would bring them into public notice 
not merely in CondtS, but throughout France. They had long 
been waiting for a sensational trial, and now that they had one 
within their reach, they were not going to weaken its impor¬ 
tance. So much the worse for the jurymen if they found the 
time long. The presiding judge would know how to control 
them. After all they only had to sit still and listen ; and then 
one day or another they wotild be called upon to answer “ yes ” 
or “ no.” In the meantime, the bench would know how to 
stimulate their attention. 

'file presiding judge was to bo that same M. Ilairios do la 
Fresloniijre who had already presided at the Condo assizes at 
the epoch of the Yilaiuo trial, in which Claude had played so 
important a part. This time, however, the latter would appc.ir 
before M. Hairies de la Fresloniero, not as an export, but as 
a jirisimcr. 

The presiding judge installed liiniself in his Chfiteau du Camp 
lleroult, and on the morrow fitter lunch, he came to (Vmde to 
question (,'iiuide in accordance with tlie jircscriptionsof tliclaw. 
IJis inlerrogiitory was however of a purely formal character, 
(dfuide was conducted into the judge’s ju'csenco, and the latter, 
alter assuring himself of the prisoner’s identity, contented him¬ 
self with acquainting him of the charge he had to answer — 
“ What have you to say 1 ” he asked, “ Are you guilty, or not 
guilty.” 

“ T am not guilty.” 

Without eiiteriiig into any discussion, the judge turned to¬ 
wards his clerk—“ Write that he asserts he is not guilty, and 
that he never administered to his wife any poisonous sub¬ 
stance capable of causing her dciith.” Then, turning towards 
Claude, he said witli alfected good nature—“ That’s it, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Cortiiinly, hut 1 should like to observe to yon, Monsieur lo 
President, that—” 

“Oh if you want to plead your cause, I warn you that this is 
neither the place nor the time. Reserve yourself. You will be 
able to thll the jury everything you fancy useful for your do- 
feiico.” 

Claude had imagined that this interrogatory was a serious 
matter, that he would be able to explain himself, and expose his 
line of defence to the judge—possibly convince him that he was 
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innocent, an all important point wlieu it was remoiubered that 
this magistrate oonld control the trial. Ho was fhercfore 
stupefied at the careless manner in which the formality was ac- 
cfimplished. Tlio presiding judge who walked up and down 
with his hands in his pockets had apparently only ouo idea, that 
of getting rid of the business as .soon as possible. “ Jt is not 
necessary I suppose to ask you if you have au advocate ? ” he 
said. 

“ Yes I have ouo, M. Louis Mei-ault.” 

“ Very well then. Your aifair is set down for the 4th.” 

AVith a gesture of the hand the judge signified that the inter¬ 
view was over; but Claude showed no signs of leaving the 
room. “ I have a request to make to you,” he said, “ 1 should 
like to communicate with several people. I have been in soli¬ 
tary confinement during four months.” 

The presiding judge assumed au air of rcmark.able good 
nature “ Wliat’s tlio use of your doing so?” he said, “your 
affair will be tried in a few days—on the 4th. You see you 
haven’t long to wait.” • 

“ lint I have been more than four mouths in prison.” 

“ It isn’t our fault, 'riio experts took such a long time. If 
you had confessed, matters would have been more easily settled. 
I assure you no time has beeu lost.” 

“ I don’t complain. Monsieur le President. I am not speak¬ 
ing of the past but of the present.” 

“ I engage you in your own interest, not to insist. These 
communications prior to trial .are not at all advisable. It is 
much better that you should come into court in a sober state 
of mind.” 

“ But— ” 

“ Do you want me to refuse you formally ? ” 

Claude left the room without insisting any further—as he 
crossed the threshold he heard tlie juilgo say to his clerk, 
“ Isn’t it fuuny, eh ? they all W'ant to make some communica¬ 
tion ! ” 

M. Hairies dc la Freslouiere w.as particularly anxious that 
the interview should terminate, for he had a pressing appointr 
nicnt with the town architect with the view of so arranging tlm 
assize court, as to afford accommodation for all those" who had 
applied to him for seats during Claude’s trial. 'The hall in 
which the assizes were held, dated from the XVIIth century. 
Of its primitive decorations it only retained a heavy embossed 
ceiling. For ordinary oases, its dimensions were ample enongli. 
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but so many people were desirous of being present at this 
eame celebrii, that it was necessary to erect platforms and dis¬ 
pose benches in every available comer. The space allotted to 
thetordinary public, was moreover greatly curtailed, to admit of 
the placing of supplementary seats for those to whom the presi¬ 
dent had forwarded special invitations. 

M. Hairies de la Fresloniei'o controlled this transformation of 
the assize court in person, and indeed it was urgent that he 
should do so, for he must keep the multitudinous promises he 
had made under penalty of provoking great discontent, and of 
converting many useful friends into enemies. Ho had had a 
stock of cards printed, yellow, green, pink, white, and scarlet 
ones, a special colour being allotted to each succeeding day of 
the trial. Few indeed were those privileged persons who would 
have their seat in court throughout the hearing of the case. 
By giving one person a card for the first day, another a card 
for the second, and so on, the presiding judge hoped tc content 
a great number of friends and acquaintances. He was more¬ 
over anxious that the audience •'Should be a changing one, 
and that as many j)Ooplo as possible should witness him per¬ 
forming his I'bfe and accord him their applauso. For it was a 
studied part' that he was about to play, and tho assize court 
was to bo the theatre. Thus it 'was that ho took every pre¬ 
caution so that tho drama enacted might prove successful. 
There must bo no hitch in the performance, either as regards 
tho prisoner, the jury, or the audience. The house must be a 
good one; easily moved to tears, and easily incited to laughter. 
Now to h.ave a good house it is necessary that tho spectators 
should be well seated. More than one theatrical venture has 
failed owing to tho playwright’s friends being packed away in 
uncomfortable corners. 

“ Not too many chairs,” quoth tjie judge to the architect. 
“ You must see that every one will be able to stretch his legs. 
People get into a bad humour when their blood doesn’t circulate. 
Moi'covcr, there must be sufficient room for tho witnesses to 
pass to and fro. There is nothing so disagreeable us to hear a 
chair knocked over; it distracts attention.” 

When once the spectators were well seated, the presiding 
judge undertook to interest them; never hesitating to intervene 
in person whenever attention appeared to flag. He was prompt 
at repartee, and, if he could only think of a trivial or even a 
coarse remark, he did not scruple to make it. When there was 
seemingly no prospect of a joke he manoeuvred so as to provoke 
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one. And if his natural wit was in default he opened his code 
at a certain page Where he had inserted a leaf of paper on which 
a number of trite axioms, applicable to any trial, were jotted 
down. A minute later, ho iuvariaVdy found tho occa.siou of ap¬ 
plying one or another of those sayings. Indeed, it mattered little 
to him whether his proverb or jjaraJo-x w.as precisely in point or 
not; all that was es.sential was that his utterance shoukl attract 
public attention. For it w'onld have been tibsurd to take so 
much trouble without reaping some reward ; and tho reward he 
coveted was an effect produced by himself—no matter whether 
it be a stream of tears or a burst of laaght(;r. 'I'o obtain a cer¬ 
tain effect he would have willingly sacriiiced everything—the 
rights of the defence, and oven, at times, those of tho proscou- 
tion. Thus it was that the magistrates attached to the public 
pro.seoution office feared him (piito as much as did the barristers 
defending the accused. If at times he silenced the latter with 
some bitter taunt, he often disconcerted the former with some 
cutting sarcasm, especially if he saw that tlic jury was disjKiscd 
in the prisoner’s favour. At.first ho always snpjairted the ]iro- 
scentiou, blit when it appeared likely to tail ho abandoned it to 
its fate, or even precipitated its defeat; coiiducting him.self after 
the fashion of those comedians wdio, when they sec their audience 
b.adly disposed, do not try to save tho ])icee they .are idaj- 
ing, but accentuate its condemnation by making it appear as 
ridiculous as possible. 

This was not the presiding judge’s only point of semblance with 
the members of the theatrical pi-ofession. He w.alkcd with the 
strut peculiar to tho stage, and bent his arms so as to occujiy 
all tho room possible. Ho also took as much pains as a 
comedian to monopolize the attention of the spectators. Ag.ain, 
if the prisoner acquired the sympathy of the audience ho treated 
him in the harshest fashion. If the culprit’s counsel spoke too 
eloquently, ho neglected the advocate’s speech in his summing 
up, and expatiated on tho discourse of tho public prosecutor. 
Ifj on the other hand, tho latter’s oration had been the most 
successful, ho preferred to e.xalt the advocate’s talents. 

In addition, he had a certain natural nobility of appearance. 
Ho was very tall and imposing ; his face was thin and angular; 
the sonority of his voice allowed him to bo heard in the most 
spacious courts ; and his mind and manner were, moreover, so 
supple, that at a moment’s notice he could be austere and 
majestic, humorous or pungent, according to the object he had 
in view. . 
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IV. 

At ono moment the procureitr-gencral—the head of the public 
prosecution oflico of the department—had tlioiight of coming 
in person to Coud 6 , to conduct this case which promised to be¬ 
come a cause cclibre ; but M. Hairies do la Freslonicre, who was 
not at all anxious to have such a competitor for public atten¬ 
tion pitted against himself, skilfully dissuaded the procurcur 
from doing so. Political circumstances, ho argued, required 
that the head of the ])rosccution office should remain in the 
capital of the department. If ho came to Oond(i in the midst 
of the electoral crisis, he might be induced to compromise him¬ 
self by too marked a support of Count Prdtavoino’s candidature. 
This argument ap])arently had its weight, for the procureui’- 
gcneral eventually decided not to come, and the local public 
prosecutor, M. Bassaget, was ajipoinU'd to conduct the case on 
l)ehalf of the authorities. The pro.siding judge was particmiarly 
saiisfied with tliis result ;• which lie had indeed .skilfully jire- 
parod, knowing that he had no rivalry to fear on the jiart of M. 
Bassaget. 

Ho was in zinc was this functionary—in zinc from head to 
foot. Body and clothes alike were in zinc ; his no.so was zinc, 
his collar zinc—not a crease in it, not a bend. lie seemed, 
indeed, as if he had his head fi.xcd in some photographer’s or 
dentist’s .apparatus. Ho adopted an attitude when he got up 
in the morning and he retained it throughout the day. Ho 
even preserved it after he had retired to bed, and rose with it 
again the next morning. His maimer was, moreover, so glacial, 
that a more glance at him was equivalent to swallowing a 
bucket of iced water. And 3 'ot ho tvas a fluent, indeed, a most 
rapid orator, speaking without hesitation, without once recalling 
or correcting a phrase, standing (]uito motionless as he did so, 
his arms and body perfectly rigiil, his lips and eyelids alone 
moving. He was, in fact, a jierfect word-mill, and it was re¬ 
lated that he had purchased a chronometer with a minute dial, 
so as to ascertain the speed at which he spoke. 'I'his speed was 
terrible, reaching 150 or ICO words a minute ; enough to drive 
a shorthand writer to despair, if M. Bassaget had ever cnjoj'ed 
the honour of having his discourses stenographed; but his 
glory was as yet deficient in this respect. His remarkable 
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volubility contrasted most strangely with the rigidity of his ap¬ 
pearance and the studied dignity of his walk; indeed, he did 
not seem to walk, but rather to transport himself by some 
fabulous moans from one place to another. A magistrate of 
this description had naturally never pronounced a funny word; 
ho neither had the time nor the inclination to do so ; he might 
bo harsh or cruel, but he w’as never witty nor caustic ; hence, 
one might be sure that he would not hamper the president’s 
efforts ; and, indeed, that he would in all respects content him¬ 
self with jdaying second fiddle in the orchestra of the assize 
court. 

While the presiding judge was busy superintending the modifi¬ 
cations in the court and sending out his cards of invitation, 
each one of which was accompanied by a short note impressive' 
of the favour he was granting ; while M. Bassaget was preparing 
the case for the prosecution, cramming his brain with entire 
pages of medical eucyclopa;dias, exercising himself in the i)ro- 
nnneiation of numerous complicated chemical terms, Mcrault, 
on his side, was making every exertion to assure the success of 
tlie defence. 

Vandam, after beginning his task in Paris, had come to finish 
it at Condd, installing himsolf in Claude’s house; and every 
evening, after his daily labour, ho might be seen taking a 
turn on the boulevards. Peojde pointed out to each other the 
'■ Paris chemist,” who' was going to fight little Senelle, and as 
Vandam was a tall pale fellow with a clumsy ivalk, neglectful 
moreover of his personal appearance, he did not inspire the 
good folks of Conde with any particular confidence. Besides, 
he was wanting in pre.stige, and his name, although well-known 
and esteemed in the Parisian scientific world, had not yet pene¬ 
trated .into the provinces, where people only believe in old time- 
honoured reputations, such a® Qrfihi and llaspai!, great chemists. 
Mademoiselle Georges, a groat tragedian. Horace Vemet, a 
great painter. The name of Vandam implied nothing at all. 
When one goes into the provinces one must have the notoriety 
which ago or being puffed into notice imparts. Now, Vandam 
was only thirty years old, and moreover he was discreet 

As a rule, he was accompanied in his promenades by old 
Caradon who had taken a liking to him at once—not out of any 
interest in chemistiy, with which the retired medical man was 
very little acquainted, but because he, Vandam, had eome to 
Cond6 to give that “ stupid ass,” Evette, a lesson. Thus it was 
the whole town knew by Caradon’s pantomimic performances 
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how Claude’s affairs were getting on. Whenever Vandaiu 
acquainted him with fvn experiment which belied those of the 
official experts, Caradon brandished his ivory-handled cane in 
the air, and gesticulated in the gayest fashion. When, how¬ 
ever, on the contrary, Vandam’s experiments did not yield the 
desired result, the old fellow struck the ground with his cane 
and said all manner of disagi’ecablo things to Vandam, asserting 
that after all chemistry was of no great importance. “IJipiio- 
crates had no laboratory,” he would exclaim, “ and yet that 
does not alter the fact that he knew a great deal more than all 
of you put together.” 

Whilst Merault, Vandam, and (iaradon were preparing 
Claude’s defence, Nathalie on her side did not remain inactive. 
If three friends more or less ardently desired Claude’s acquittal; 
for her it was a sine qua non, as if her own life were at stake. 
And, in reality, was it not her own life, was it not herself, that 
she had to defend 1 

'I'lie charge brought against Claude had overwhelmed her. 
She had not foreseen this eventuality in her plan, and directly 
she received Veronica’s letter speaking of the insinuations made 
against Claude, and of the will drawn up in his favour, she 
had hastened back to Condd, intending to steal the box 
in which she had placed the poisonous pill, and to throw 
the whole of its contents away. She had decided to abandon 
her design since it threatened to have so different a result from 
what she had expected. Hut fate did not allow her to arrive 
in time. Veronica was dead. Claude was arrested. It was 
now neces.sary that she should save him. She needed to do so 
for his sake and for her own. What would become of her, she 
asked herself, if he were conden)ncd ? 

At the moment when the investigating magistrate asked 
Nathalie if she possessed any infqrmation that would prove 
Claude’s innocence, she was on the point of confessing the 
truth. But if she had done so she would have sacrificed her¬ 
self, and that implied not merely a degrading punishment, 
but also Claude’s everlasting execration. 

So she had not spoken. She could not voluntarily provoke 
his hatred and contempt And then, after all, if he were 
accused, still he was not condemned. She would prevent this 
monstrous condemnation. She would defend him, she would 
fight for him ; and if he would not owe his fortune to her, at 
least he would owe her his acquittal, and he could not bo other¬ 
wise than grateful for her efforts. 
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First of all and immediately after her return to Paris she had 
endeavoured to influence the magistrates, M. Bassaget and M. 
Legrain. Her efforts in this direction having proved unavail¬ 
ing, she applied to the prooureur-general, and. to the members 
of the “Chambre des Mises en Accusation.” Here again she 
was unable to obtain any result, and so she wailed until the 
session list of jur3'mcn was published. Directly she became 
acquainted with tlie names of the thirty six individuals from 
among whom Claude’s jury would be chosen, she maoeuvered 
so as to influence them either personally or indirectly. She 
unhesitatingly adopted any course that seemed likely to serve 
her interests—no matter however objectionable it might be— 
in turns utilizing intrigue and hypocrisy, cunning and money. 
But as it was difficult in so short a time to run after thirty-six 
jurymen dispersed throughout the department, she was only 
able to see a few of them before the session opened. Fortun¬ 
ately the minor oases which were set down for hearing prior to 
Claude’s trial brought them all to Condd, and during the few 
days that were left her she was able to a])proaoh them, and no 
matter what receiitiou they might give her, she man.agod to 
say to one and all a few words in Claude’s favour. 

Besides interviewing the jurymen, Nath.alie also spoke to all 
the journalists—to those of the town as well as to those who 
came from Paris to report the trial. Jurymen and journalists 
alike must be influenced in favour of the prisoner—the former 
in view of the verdict, the latter so as to control public opinion, 
which it was in their power to direct. It was not merely in 
Cond6 that Claude must be acquitted, but all over France, all 
over Europe indeed. 


* V. 

'Phe tri.al was to commence at ten o’clock in the morning, but 
at nine the Place du Chateau was already crowded with people. 
Those who had no chance of being able to penetrate into the 
court had come to witness the arrival of their more fortunate 
fellows, the president’s friends, the counsel, the experts, the wit- 
nesse.s, and the journalists. As for the prisoner, there was no 
possibility of seeing him, for court and prison were alike within 
the chateau, and communicated from inside. There were almost 
as many equipages and as stylish toilettes, ns at the annual 
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race meeting. In fact, the coup d’oeil was charming. Every 
minute the crowd had to make w'ay for the dust-covered vehicle 
of some great lady of the environs. People pointed out each fresh 
arrival to one another, and the names of the new comers ran 
through the crowd. They wore all of them notabilities of some 
kind, for the presiding judge had distributed his invitations 
among the cresun of the local society, so that names and toilettes 
alike caused a certain sensation. There was, however, but 
little time to admire the costumes of the ladies, for on alighting 
from their carriages, they hastened through the grim archway 
leading into the chateau, and were speedily lost to view. 
Every one was naturally anxious to secure his or her seat with 
out loss of time. At a quarter to ten o’clock, the court was 
already crammed. Not an empty chair, not an empty stool, 
not a vac.ant bench or corner could be seen. 

On reaching the chateau, and before donning his robes, the 
presiding judge set the door leading from the council chamber 
into the court slightly .ajar; and theti glancing through this 
aperture, ho had the satisfaction of perceiving that the “house" 
was ready. It was quite full, still it was not over-crowded. 
People would be comfortable be felt. There would be no tumult. 
He would not be interrupted. Every one of his remarks would bo 
heard. 

He, indeed, had a thoroughly good house. In the well of 
the court one might perceive every man having a name or 
a function in the district, and in the front ranks of the side 
gallerio.s, every woman noted for her fortune, her position, or 
her beauty. The latter’s toilettes and manners idainly pro¬ 
claimed who they were, and his lordship really had the right 
to be proud of liis selection. All tliat he regretted was that ho 
had not warned tliem th.at it is scarcely proper to bring opera 
glasses to a criminal trial. Again it would have, perha])S, been 
better if some of them had replaced their htits by bonnets, for 
the latter are more in keeping with toilettes de ccremonie. Hc- 
liind the front ranks came the ordinary pul)lic, and hero the two 
sexes were intermingled—crops of hair, bald heads, ribbons and 
feathers were on all sides perceivable, and in this somewhat 
sombre court, lighted only on the northern side by three tall 
windows, these light-coloured feathers and ribbons, these gay 
toilettes and smiling faces, produced the most agreeable 
elfeet. 

Mi Hairies de la Frcslonibre had shown himself most obliging 
to the newspaper reporters, in the hope that thej' would recog- 
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nise his merits in their reports of the trial. It was not proper 
for a man in his position to curry for the favour of these scrib¬ 
blers in an ostensible fashion. His dignity compelled him to 
keep them at a distance; still, when the journalists reached 
their bench, they found a young advocate waiting for them, who 
placed himself at their disposal, “ on M. le President’s belialf,” 
with the view of rendering them such little services as they 
might require, giving them the names of such persons in the 
audience as wore worthy of figuring in their reports ; securing 
the despatch of their letters and telegrams ; explaining the pre¬ 
siding judge’s allusions should they not understand them; in 
one word, directing them in the right path, so that on their side 
they might ■contribute to the success of the ceremony. Pooping 
through tho opening in the door the jiresiding judge saw several 
of the reporters already questioning the young advocate and jot¬ 
ting down his replies, and tlien, after a last survey of tlie 
audience, he softly closed the door and retired. Everything 
would go on cajiitally. If by any chance there was a hitch, it 
would not be his fault, and no one would think of making him 
responsible. 

'The moment had now arrived to emjiannei the jurymen who 
were to try Claude. Accordingly, M. llairies do la Freslouiero 
entered his private room and an-ayed himself in his red robe, 
which really gave him a most august appearance. Had it been 
possible, ho would always have worn it; but unfortunately cus¬ 
tom prevented his doing so, for while the soldier and the priest 
are always arrayed—tho former in his uniform, and the latter 
in his robe—the magistrate has to doll' his judicial garments 
directly ho loaves the bench, becoming once more a more man 
like any other, 'riiis, in the presiding judge’s opinion, was a 
jiieco of flagrant injustice, which society would do well to remedy. 
Ho was several times disturbed while dressing by tho court 
ushers, who brought him 'cards and letters from j)oople who 
were behind hand iu their applications for seats. They now 
bogged for anything—a stool, standing room—no matter what, 
BO long ns they could only obtain admission into court. Hut 
stools he had none ; he had given away all he had to disjrose of; 
as for standing room, the court was already crowded, and he 
could not comjjroraise tho success of tho performance by incon¬ 
veniencing those whom ho had invited. 

When M. Hairies do la Froslonitro entered the council 
chamber, ho found his three assessors, the public prosecutor 
and the latter’s substitute, waiting for him. One of the 
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assessors asked him the question which for so many days past 
had re-echoed in his ears. “ Have you a place lefti ”, 

“ Not one. The court is filled to overflowing. It is really 
shameful to sec the unhealthy curiosity wliich the public ex¬ 
hibits in tins afifair. If 1 were to show you the innumerable 
letters I have received, you would be scandalized on reading the 
signatures. Instead of assize courts being made larger, they 
really ought to bo made smaller.” 

The assessor allowed this fit of indignation to pass away. 
“ It’s not for one of my friends,” he said, when the presiding 
judge had grown calm again, “ it is for the correspondent of a 
leading English newspaper, who has been particularly recom¬ 
mended to me.” 

The president assumed a good-natured air. That altered the 
case. Ho must not neglect any useful publicity ; so, although 
ho had already distributed numerous cards among the rejire- 
sentatives of the I’arisian, Brussels, London, Eologne, Berlin, 
and Now York press, he did not consider it desirable to offeml 
this tardy English journalist. “ Eor bKlay you can give him 
a seat behind the court,” ho graciously said, “to morrow we will 
try and find him a place beside his colleagues.” Then turning 
tow.ards M. Bassaget, ho .added :—“ Keally this Dr. Claude is a 
lucky fellow. His trial is causing a ])erfcot sensation. It will 
be as celebrated ius Palmer’s, as Madame Lafarge’s, as Bo- 
carmd’s and La Pommeraye’s.” Undoubtedly Claude was a 
lucky fellow. This was incontestable. Jn the whole world 
there were probably few besides himself unwilling to admit the 
truth of this assertion. 

In all French crimin.al trials there is a preliminary forrnality 
which usually escapes public notice, namely, the drawing of the 
juiymcn. They arc only selected in open court when the 
prisoners are too numerous to be summoned into the council- 
room, or when there is reason to fear .any act of violence on the 
latter’s part against either the judges or the jury. Such was 
not to be feared in Claude’s case. At a signal from the presid¬ 
ing judge the door was thrown oj)cn, and (.'laude, escorted by 
two gendarmes, and followed by iterault, who wore bis advo¬ 
cate’s robe, entered the apartment. The gendarmes bade 
Claude stand against the wall, and then one of them placed 
himself on his right hand and the other on his left. Claude 
was dressed in black—a buttoned-up frock coat, and a black cash- 
mere cravat. Two pink spots mantled his cheeks, testifying to 
the emotion that he felt. At length, after so long and so pain- 
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ful a captivity, he would at last be able to explain himself, to 
justify himself, to purify his honour, to avenge his love! 

The jurymen, who were escorted by an usher, entered the 
room in two files. They placed themselves in front of a table 
round which the judges were seated, and instinctively they 
looked at Claude, who on his side gazed on them with anxiety. 
Twelve of these men, chosen by chance, were to decide his fate. 
"What wore their ideas he thought? Were they intelligent? 
Had not their minds already been affected by all the talk that 
had been going on couccruing him for so many months past ? 
■\Vould they bo strictly impartial ? 

These were terrible questions for Claude, and though he had 
already often asked them of himself in his prison, they had never 
impressed him as they* did now. These men stood before him, 
and ho tried to read in their eyes what they were, what they 
were thinking of. His efforts were, however, useless. Their eyes, 
for the most part, only expressed curiosity or embarrassment, 
for several of them, fooling ill at ease, scarcely dared to look at 
him—especially those who had known liim prior to his arrest. 
'I’hose who belonged to the middle classes seemed less nervous, 
but the peasants stood bolt upright in their Sunday clothes, 
their faces very red, and avoiding both the presiding judge ami 
the prisoner, of whom they seemed equally afraid. 

The public prosecutor had now begun to speak, and as the 
trial promised to be a long one, ho asked that in addition to 
the Tisual twelve, two supplementary juiymcn might be chosen. 
Then the presiding judge turning to the prisoner informed him 
that the jury was about to bo drawn, and warned him that as 
the slips of paper bearing the names of the thirty-six jurymen 
present wore dr.awn out of the urn, ho might refuse to bo tried 
l)y those he objected to. The public prosecutor possessed the 
same right but should there <only remain fourteen names in the 
urn, further challenges could not take place. 

“ I have no objections to make,” said Claude, “ I accept all 
these gentlemen as my judges.” 

“ That will do,” interrupted the presiding judge, who con¬ 
sidered Claude’s remark a most improper one. 

As for the public prosecutor, if he did not reply to the 
judge’s remarks, at all events, ho used his right of challenge to 
the fullest extent. This was veiy significant for Mcrault. He 
knew very well that all the thirty-six jurymen present were 
desirous of being cmpannelled. None of them wished to return 
home to attend to their business. This trial would be a 
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caMe cttihre, and, indeed, he who acted as a juiymaa in the 
“ Affaire Claude,” would in after years oomAand respectful 
attention. The men whom the public prosecutor challenged 
w ere those whom he considered might be wanting in firmness— 
the pusillanimous natures, the idealists who object to the 
penalty of death on principle—the fools who are frightened 
of bad dreams and subsequent remorse. Those whom ha 
desired to empannel were, on the oontraiy, fervent believers in 
the principle of authority, men who accepted the prosecution ns 
the delegate of justice, who would not allow themselves be led 
astray by the tittle tattle of the defence, and who would not 
hesitate to return a verdict in virtue of which capital punish¬ 
ment might be inflicted. 

The jury was at length formed ; those who had been chosen 
seemed quite elated-; those who had been challenged appeared 
vexed and humiliated ; however, they had one cohsolatiou, they 
would not be called upon again to serve as jurymen for another 
throe years. The operation being over, Claude left the oouncil- 
chambei’, escorted by the geud.armes. A few minutes later, a 
confused hum reached the apartment where the magis¬ 
trates still loitered, announcing that the prisoner had just 
entered the court, and taken his s'eat in the tclou’s dock. 


VI. 

Directly Claude stepped through the little doorway leading to¬ 
wards the dock, the entire andieuce rose to its feet, and every eye, 
every opera-glass, was turned towards him. Startled by this com¬ 
motion, Claude instinctively hesitated to walk forward, but the 
gendarmes behind him gave him a slight push, and he then 
seated himself in the dock. One of the gendarmes now placed 
hiinself on his left hand, while two others sat down behind him. 
He was not alone in the dock with these functionaries of the law. 
A number of advocates, solicitors, and ushers, had, by a delicate 
attention of the presiding judge, been relegated to the 
same spot; indeed, they considered themselves fortunate in 
having secured admission even to this contaminated enclosure. 

The spectators would have liked the prisoner to turn his face 
towards them, so that they might see if prison life had greatly 
■changed him, but scarcely had he entered the court than he 
perceived-a table intervening between the dock and the benci 

I 
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—a table covered with a collection of glass jai's with large white 
labels. He dfd not need to read these labels to know what 
these jars contained. He instinctively shuddered from head 
to foot and hid his face with both hands. 

“ He’s ashamed,” said some people in the audience. 

“ He has good reason to be so.” 

“ Still he ought to show more firmness.” 

“At all events, he ought to show himself." 

Meanwhile the jurymen had taken their scats in front of the 
prisoner—being ranged in the order in which their names had 
been drawn. When they wore seated they still liad to wait 
some time for the entrance of the judges. The latter are not 
at the disposal of the jury, but the jury is rather at the dis¬ 
cretion of the bench. M. Hairies do la Fresloniere was not the 
man to lose sight of the fact. He thought it oidy proper that 
jury, prisoner, and spectators should have to wait for him. 
The longer they waited, the more solemn and majestic his entiy 
would be. And so it proved. There were three knocks, 
similar to the raps which a stage manager gives as a signal to 
raise the curtain, and then a loud voice exclaimed, “The court! 
stand up ! hats of! ” Out of the council-chamber there then 
stepped the court, or rather the presiding judge whose red robe 
and dignified mien attracted every glance. He walked slowly, 
throwing his legs out on. either side, stepping on tip toe, his 
head erect, his toque leaning a trifle to the loft, but withal, 
most grave and pompous in his domcaneur. He was followed 
by a boy who carried his portfolio and j)apers. Slightly bend¬ 
ing his head in the direction of the jury, ho said, “ Gentlemen 
of tho jury, please sit down.” Then, addressing himself to the 
prisoner, he exclaimed, “ Prisoner, stand up. Give us your 
name, your Christian names, your age, your profession, your 
address, and the name of the place where j'ou were bom.” 

Claude answered in a trembling voice. Directly he^iad 
ceased speaking the presiding ju.dgo, who had hidden his nose' in 
his papers, turned towards Merault and with a severe glance, 
and in an almost threatening voice reminded him of clause 311 
of tho Criminal Investigation Code. Those who were un¬ 
acquainted with this clause might have thought that the Judge 
was threatening the advo.cato with some terrible penalty. 

“ What has the advocate done ?" asked a lady whom the 
I)rcsiding judge’s tone and manner had frightened. 

, “Nothing. He is merely invited to speak with decency and 
moderation.” 
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“ And who invites the judge to be modorr'.te ? ” 

“No one.” 

M. Haiiies de la Fresloniere had risen from his seat, and with 
a bare head he administered the oath to the jurymen, who 
swore to return their verdict conscientiously, with the impartial¬ 
ity and firmness fitting for free and honest men. Then, alter 
calling upon the prisoner to listen attentively to w’hat he was 
going to hear, he ordered the clerk of the court to I'oad first of 
all the decree sending the case to be tried at the assizes, and 
then the act of acctisation. The clerk stood up, and speaking 
through his nose began to read as follows :— 

“ During tlie month of May of last year, at the clnirch of St. - 
Etienne in Cond<5, there was performed a miuringe whicli seemed 
to unite every condition of happiness-^youth, health, and for¬ 
tune". Among the mimerous j)ersons belonging to the highest 
society who crowded the sacristry with the view of oongraiu- 
latiug the young cou])lc, there was not one who for a moment 
doubted the realization of tlie good wishes so generally be¬ 
stowed. 

“ The bridegi'oom was Dr. Claude, who in a short time had 
apquired, thanks to his talents and activity, a most lucrative 
and extensive practice. 

“ The bride was a cb.arming girl. Mademoiselle Veronica Leris- 
scl, who counted as her friends all tboso who bad ever approached 
her. Indeed, every one who knew her, and these persons are nu¬ 
merous, w.as struck as much with the qualities of her mind and 
heart as witli the graces of her person. Tliey all testify to her 
good nature, and she has been unanimously proclaimed a ton<lcr, 
affoctiouatc, devoted, confiding, generous w.oman. 

“One thing, how’ever, was wanting in this marriage. Love— 
reciprocal love—not love of the wife for her husliand, for this 
was complete, excessive, but love of ^he husband for the wife. 
Ifflectivoly, in spite of liis wile’s qualities, in spite pf her beauty, 
Claude did not love her. H-c, a bachelor, had not been attraele l 
by this charming girl. If his friends liad not intervcncil, if 
they had not brought presstire to hear upo)> him, the marriage 
would probably never have taken place ; hut they were able to 
bring forward a decisive argument—pecuniary interest. Whilst 
Mademoiselle Lerisscl found herself, owing to her latheu’s ])rem.a- 
ture death, the possessor of a fortune of more than 400,000 
francs, Claude, on the other hand, possessed nothing; indeed, less 
than nothing. His debts were his sole belongings. 

“ His father was a modest choipist of Ilannebault, who did not 
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succeed in his business, but whose ruin left his honour intact. 
Claude was originally brought up as his father’s eventual suc¬ 
cessor ; but, unfortunately, this honourable if modest position 
did not snfSce for his ambitious ideas. He disdained to become 
a chemist, ho wished to be a physician in Paris. His success 
q,t school increased his pride, and he dreamt of a high and bril¬ 
liant destiny. Already in early youth he expressed contempt 
for provincial life and set out for Paris, where he hoped to be 
able to satisfy his ambition and his cupidity, where, moreover, 
he hoped to enjoy those pleasures and taste those joys which 
are the privilege of opulence and glory. But his hopes are not 
realised ; after a few years’ struggle he finds that his legs are 
not strong enough to scale the glorious summit of which ho had 
caught a glimpse. Despite all his efforts, he has remained in 
a very indifferent position, in fact in a miserable position, only 
living by ruinous expedients, by scarcely honourable work, or 
by moans of money borrowed from his friends. His distress is 
so great that he dines every day off a penny roll which he him¬ 
self buys at the baker’s, and yet as ho is desirous of dazzling 
and courting attention, he inhabits a sumptuously furnished 
apiirtmcnt and lunches every monling in a fashionable restau¬ 
rant, where ho ostentatiously, and for the more pleasure of 
vanity, squanders enough njpncy to live, were he only content 
to lead a quiet life. It is in the midst of this undignified exis¬ 
tence that the post of surgeon becomes vacant at the Condd 
hospital. One of his old college friends, acquainted with his 
distress, goes to see him, speaks to him the language of honour 
and duty, shows him where the path he has adopted will lead 
him if he docs not abandon it at once, and eventually persuades 
him to compete for the post vacant at Condi. He does so; he 
obtains the appointment; he comes to reside at Condi. But 
the lessons of experience have been unavailing. Nothing can 
cure his pasi^on for ostentation and luxury, and he installs him¬ 
self at Conde just as he had installed himself at Paris. His 
carpets, his costly furniture, his works of art, his curiosities 
which he transports from the capital at great expense, cause a 
perfect sensation in a town where, until then, luxury had fortu¬ 
nately remained the privilege of opulence. In spite, however, 
of this, unworthy means of attracting public attention, and 
thanks to a fortunate combination of circumstances, as well as 
to his skill and knowledge which are incontestable, Claude soon 
succeeds in acquiring a capital practice. This skill and know¬ 
ledge of his attract patients to his house, although bo had by 
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his haughty despotic character, by his want of courtesy for his 
colleagues, and by his anti-religious ideas wounded the most 
respectable sentiments of every party in the town. Still, as 
merit is not lost sight of, his practice steadily increases, and, if 
as a man he enjoys but little esteem, as a doctor he is greatly 
sought after. . 

“ Then it is that honourable persons who know him, think of 
marrying him and speak to him concerning Mademoiselle Leris- 
sel. A young girl possessed of every quality, with a portion of 
400,000 francs—was that not a splendid marriage for a man 
who had not yet ^aid off all his debts t And yet he declines to 
hoar of it. Why 1 The young lady, whose n.auie is suggested, 
docs not please him; he feels no sympathy for her. He does 
not desire to marry. His friends repeatedly speak to him on 
the subject, but he always gives them the same reply. 

“One day,however,ho is told that thisyounglady is threatened 
with heart disease. At all events, a doctor who had seen her 
believed such to be the case. We will"at once add that he waf 
in error, but oii this point Claude was not yet enlightened. 
Ilis sentiments of repulsion are at once transformed into senti¬ 
ments of sympathy. Ho did not care for the 400,000 francs if 
their possession implied a long married life with Mademoiselle 
Lerissel, but if he can secure possession of this money without 
the expense of a wife, matters would be greatly changed. The 
heart disease which his friends speak of shows him that such a 
calculation is quite possible. Heart disease usually causes an 
early death. Thus, his wife will die soon after their marriage, 
and the money will belong to him alone. With these 400,000 
francs he will be able to resume his ambitious designs; he will 
then possess the ca|)ital which hud failed him until now. 

“ lie therefore listens to the overtures which he had hitherto 
spumed. Aii interview is arranged between him and Mademoi¬ 
selle Lerissel, for before everything he desires to know the 
extent of tlie disease of which he has- only vaguely heard. He 
examines Mademoiselle Lerissel, and with that skill one cannot 
deny him, he at onoe perceives that this disease doea^pot exist, in¬ 
deed that it has never existed. This discovery should have led 
him to abandon his matrimonial designs, since there was now no 
probability of his wife dying at an early age; but he has been 
indulging in dreams of fortune, he sees these 400,000 francs al¬ 
ready within his grasp. . Shall he relinquish them 1 No : ho 
will not! • •He will not renounce his criminal ambitious designs. 
If this unfortunate young girl has no disea,se of the heart uatn- 
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rally, well ho will give her one by scientific means. She shall 
not die because God has condomuod her to death, but because 
he, her husband, has done so—he, a doctor, who, while knowing 
how to cure, also knows how to kill. She shall die poisoned in 
such a manner that her death will bo explained by this pre¬ 
tended disease of the heart. Tha 400,000 francs W'ill then be 
his, and he will have got rid of his wife.” 

On reaching this point the clerk paused, for he was quite out 
of breath. Then the spectators began to look at each other and 
the cream of society exchanged opinions. 

“ Is that how it happened 1” 

“Yes, certainly. Dr Claude belongs to that category of men 
who only care to marry sickly wives in hopes of inheriting 
their fortunes at once. Being a doctor he was admirably 
circumstanced to carry out his design.” 

The clerk now began to road again— 

“ Scarcely had this fatal design entered his brain, than he 
Commenced putting it info execution. Mademoiselle Lcrissel wa.s 
Ifving with her cousin, Madame Gillct, in a house belonging to 
the latter. This liouso, situated on the Boulevard du Chateau, 
is" vast, composed of numerous apartments and affords accom¬ 
modation for a large number of persons, without these latter 
being in the least degree crowded together. Indeed, several 
families might live in it separate one from another. Now, 
Mademoiselle. Lcrissel wished to continue living after tier 
marriage with her cousin Madame Gillet; and the latter would 
have greatly liked to remain in a house she was so accustomed 
to, and with a relative for whom she felt so much afl'ectiou. 
d'ho size of the house w'ould have made such an arrangement ex¬ 
tremely feasible. But then such a state of things is at variance 
with Claude’s jdans. Ho does not desire to have an incon¬ 
venient witness at his elbow ; ho needs solitude and mystery. 
He accordingly refuses his betrothed bride the very first request 
she makes to him, and so great is his desire to shroud his de¬ 
signs in this solitude and riiystery, of which mention has been 
made, that Ije buys Madame Gillct’s house ; indeed, buys it for 
more than it is actually worth. He thfcn proceeds to shut him¬ 
self up in this house—alone with his wife, alone with his victim. 
Driven from her home, Madame Gillet is unable to tvatch over 
them : Claude need fear no surprise. 

“ But Mademoiselle Lcrissel has anotter relative to whom she 
is also greately attached, a very honourable and much-esteemed 
iiumarriod lady, a person of great merit, full of experience, and 
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worthy by her virtues to act as a young woman’s guide and 
meutor.” 

These last words, being emphasized by the clerk, provoked a 
murmur of approbation among the spocrtators, and all eyes'were 
at once turned towards Cousin Quito-Well 1 who was seated in 
the front rank of the witncs.ses, and who received this spon¬ 
taneous homage in the most dignified style. 

“ But,” continued the clerk, “ Claude had determined that 
his wife should have no guide. He provokes a quan-el with 
this venerable lady so as to drive her from the house. This is 
not merely a precaution on his part, but also an act of 
vengeance, for Mademoiselle IMlagic Lerissel—having seem¬ 
ingly received a providential warning of which the saintly 
character of her life rendered her well worthy—had already 
prevented her young cousin from converting her marriage con¬ 
tract into a deed of gift. 

“Alone with his young wife, Claude is able to carry his exe¬ 
crable design into execution. Before all ho must win his 
bride’s confidence and love, so as to extort. from her a will in 
his favour. Ho dispbays his so called tenderness in j)ublic, in 
too o.stensible a manner for it to he sincere—ho takes his wife 
about with liim wherever he goes : ho acts the comedy of love ; 
he prc])fires witnesses for the day when he will have to prove 
that he was a good Imshand; he plays a double game, for at 
the same time ho has to deceive the public, he must also 
deceive his wife so as to’ lead her to make her will by a’natural 
chain of circumstances. 

“ This latter task is somewhat diificult; for it is not at twenty 
years of age, it is not when a young woman is full of health, at a 
moment wlion she isexj)ectiug to become a mother, joyfully and 
actively preparing her first l)orn’s layette, it is not at such a 
moment that a young wife thinks o£ making her will. Such an 
idea would only come to her if she were ill—therefore says 
Claude, she must be made ill. She must become ill for the 
sake of the will he covets. She must become ill so that when 
her death occurs it will bo app.arcutly cxj)licable. She must 
become ill so that he may administer to her as remedies, sub¬ 
stances which sliall poisou her, and which ho hopes will baffle 
justice. 

“So, thanks to his skill and cunning, she becomes ill; and her 
symptoms are apparently those of heart disease. However, he 
takes great care not to be present at the attack he has provoked. 
He knows his wife, he knows that she will not send for another 
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doctor in hia'absence ; she will be ill, in danger of death, that 
will suffice for his plan, no one competent to detect the true 
oharaoter of this sudden illness, will see her; and so when 
people speak to him, a doctor, concerning this illness he is able 
to reply that it is inexplicable. A fortnight afterwards a fresh 
attack occurs with preei.scly the same symptoms. On this oc¬ 
casion he is’present and as he feels that he cannot assume the 
res[>ousibiIity of prescribing for an illness which in his eyes is 
inexplicable, he decides when the most violent phases of the 
attack have taken place, to send for two of his colleagues. 

“ Misled by what they are told, these honourable medical 
practitioners do not dare to suspect that the patient has been 
poisoned. Dr. Graux considers that she is suflering from an 
angina; as for Dr. Marsiu, he can only formul.ate a series of 
conjectures. They are, both of them, honest men, and it is a 
horrible idea for them to think of suspecting a fellow-physician. 
Besides, how is it possible to imagine that any one would 
entertain the design of poisoning so charming a woman as this 
unfortunate Madame Claude 1 

*• But Claude does not consider it sufficient to deceive his two 
colleagues. He requires something more. Before proceeding 
any furthei’, he desires to make sure that the poison he has 
administered to his wife will not be detected. With this object 
in view, ho forwards to one of his friends, a Parisian chemist, 
a part of the matter which his victim has vomited ; whilst with 
the remainder he makes a number of physiological experiments 
on animals. The chemist soon answers him that the matters 
he has analysed do not contain any toxical mineral substance, 
and ho does not believe that they contain .any^ organic poison ; 
indeed, he asserts they do not so far as chemical science can 
to-day determine. 

“Finally, Claude requires that some great physician, one of the 
uncontested authorities.of the nicdical world, should examine 
his wife with the view of establishing the fact that she is 
affected with a disease of the heart. Accordingly, he takes his 
wife to Paris to see one of his old masters. Professor Carbonneau, 
and the latter, who can only base his diagnosis on the symptoms 
which are signalled to him, declares that Madame Claude is 
threatened with a disease of the heart, which is, he declares 
with prudent reserve, as yet onlyimporfeetly defined. This state¬ 
ment will, however, suffice for Claude to complete his task directly 
he has wrung from his wife the will which she has not yet signed 

“ Whilst Claude-is thus taking every precaution to assume, as 
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he tliinks, his own impunity, those who know his wife, and are 
acquainted with the excellent health she has hitherto enjoyed, 
are surprised at hearing of the violent attacks with which she 
is now afflicted—attacks which cannot be explained, and which 
take place under the most extraordinary, almost supernatural, 
circumstances. After surprise, comes alarm ; and after alarm, 
suspicion. She is being poisoned; slowly, skilfully poisoned. 
Who raises this cry? Everybodyin the town. Voxpopuli,voxDei. 

“ However, it is impossible to allow her to die without making 
an .effort to save her. Then it is that Jier venerable relative. 
Mademoiselle Pelagic Lerissel, makes a supremo attempt. 
‘ Never make your will,’ says she to Madame Claude; ‘ for the 
day that your will is made you will be poisoned to death.’ 
This warning, which might have saved her, unfortunately 
hastens her death. When Claude comes home, his young wife, 
who never hides anything ft'oni him, acquaints him with the 
visit she has received, with what she has been told, with the 
advice that has beep given her. 

If Claude had not been confident in his science he might 
have hesitated, but he is so fervent a believer in his own skill 
that her never hesitates. He knows that there are poisons 
which chemistry is powerless to detect, he has experimented 
with them, or, rather, his friend the Paris chemist. Van- 
dam, in whom he had full confidence, has experimented for 
him. Thus it is that he had the diabolical skill to 
convert the step w'hich was intended for his wife’s salva¬ 
tion into a means of obtaining the will he covets. ‘ I am 
accused of wishing to poison you, so as to inherit your fortune,’ 
he says to his wife. ‘ Now make a will in my favour; tell 
every one that you have done so ; and when people see you are 
alive, the accusation will be scattered to the winds.’ The un¬ 
fortunate young woman, who has Cull faith in the man she 
loves, acts as she is bid. On the 20th April she makes her 
will at her husband’s dictation, appointing him her universal 
legatee; and on the 24th she expires, after several hours of 
frightful suffering; the symptoms being tlie same ns those she 
had already undergone—viz., nausea, vomiting, weakness, som¬ 
nolence, and muscular contractions. It was impossible for the 
law not to intervene; her death taking place under these 
circumstances. PuWio opinion alone sufficed to impose this 
duty upon the legal functionaries of the town.” 

The act of accusation next dealt with the skilful investigations 
of the judicial authorities, and then with the task allotted to 
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the experts. It showed that the uecropsy had revealed nothing 
corroborating Claude’s theory as to his wife’s death ; and ulti¬ 
mately described the chemical analysis and the physiological 
o.'cjieriraents—these being detailed at great length, and with a 
wonderful display of scientific terms, showing that the compiler 
of the act had borrowed largely from the exports’ reports. 

“Those reports,” continued the act of accusation, “conclude 
with this formal declaration :—‘ Madame Claude was poisoned 
to death. Neither in her heart, her stomach, nor her brain, in 
no organ whatsoever did the experts detect a natui’al cause 
which might have occasioned this young woman’s death. 
Indeed, there is only one cause—an extraneous one—that 
could have occasioned it—namely, poison. And the experts 
find the proof of this poisoning m the nature of the vomited 
matter, and in tbo state of the victim’s organs, portions of 
which, administered after chemical treatment to various animals, 
have occfiaioned their death, with symptoms precisely similar 
to those which were obsorv-od by Drs. Graux iind Marsiu during 
Madame Claude’s two last attacks. 

“As for the poisonous substance employed, the exports bavo 
been unable to isolate it but they believe it to be a jioison of 
the heart, causing death by paralysing that organ—one of 
these mysterious poisons which as Claude’s friend Vaudam 
xvrites to him, ‘ cannot bo detected by chemistry in tlio present 
state of science.’ Tlie nature of this poison is indeed the 
strongest charge against Claude.; and thus one can say with 
certainty .that Dr.-Claude W'as the . poisoner, precisely because 
no traces of the poison can be found. The skill with which it 
was administered,-betrays the hand which poured it out. 

“Consequently, Etienne Claude is accused:—Of having, in 
year 1877, at Condd le Chatel, and with the assistance of a the 
poisonous substance capable of inflicting death, murdered his 
wife, Veronica Claude, w-re Lorissel, which crime is foreseen by 
clauses 301 and 302 of the Penal Code.” 


VII. 

Mavino finished the reading of this docnniont the clerk sat 
down and at once a vague hum spread through the court. 
Spectators of every rank began to exchange opinions concern¬ 
ing the statcme?its they had jiist hoard. 
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While the names of tlio witnesses wore being called over, 
numerous criticisms were indulged in. The prisoner's attitude 
was considered most improper. Instead of listening attentively 
to the indictment, ho had remained with his head buried in his 
hands. No doubt he was ashamed to find himself in the dock, 
still, as he was there, he ought to look circumstances in the face. 

I'he barristers present remarked that this act of accusation 
was in reality a piece of special pleading, entirely directed 
sigiiiust the prisoner, instead of being, as it should have been, a 
simple impartial statement of facts, setting forth the prisoner’s 
del once as well as the charges brought against him. 

Although the witnesses had retired, the presiding judge still 
remained, leaning over his papers which he was apparently 
studying, though in reality ho retained this attitude so as 
not to have to struggle against the general buzz of conversation, 
and also to allow public attention to be tunied naturally to¬ 
wards him. AVhen he felt that all eyes were fixed upon the 
t)ench and that every one was waiting for him to speak, ho 
slowly raised his head. An over zealous usher thought this 
was the right mojnent to shout “silence ! ” w’hereat the presi¬ 
dent made a grimace ; ho did not require any officious inter- 
(erence. He waited a minute longer, employing his time in 
making some remark to the assessor, seated on his right haml, 
who was ostensibly engaged in cutting the pages of the last 
number of tlio lievm des Denx Mondes, a task which he had re¬ 
served for this particular occasion, being desirous of showing 
the public that he was a man of literary tastes. 

At length, silence and attention being complete, the presid¬ 
ing judge turned towards Claude. • 

“ Prisoner stand up,” he said, “you were bom atHannebault 
and you belong, we willingly admit it, to an honourable family. 
However, your father had no fortune, I believe?” The pre¬ 
siding jutlge paused for a moment, but Claude did not reply. 

“ I ask you,” repeated M. Hairies de la Freslonifere, “if your 
father had any fortune.” 

Claude made an evident effort to speak, and ultimately said: 
“ He had none.” 

“ He was short of money, in debt ? ” Claude remained silent. 

“I am questioning you, it is your duty to answer me.” 
Claude had turned himself so as to face the bench. 

“Address yourself to the gentlomen of the jury,” said the 
presiding judge, “and answer,” Claude seemingly hesitated to 
do so. It was evident that he was labouring under some 
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violent emotion; those who were in front of him could perceive 
that his eyes were darting hither and thither with strange 
mobility. His manner was alike significant of embarrassment, 
pain, uneasiness. 

What was the matter with him 1 was he ill 1 This idea pro¬ 
pounded simultaneously by several persons who were observing 
him, caused a momentary alarm. What! Had they disarranged 
themselves for nothing 1 He must make an effort to defend him¬ 
self. If he defended himself badly so much the worse for him. 
Why should he drag people away from their business or tiieir 
pleasure, simply for the-purpose of sending them home again ? 
People had come to hear him} it was therefore his duty to 
speaL People liad moreover come to look at him and so he 
must turn himself tow.ards the jury-box, and especially towards 
the public. If he were unwell, why had he not prescribed for 
himself) He had known for some time past that his afiair was 
set down for the 4th. 

Fortunately all these apprehensions wore soon dispelled. 
“ Monsieur le President ” exclaimed Claude, vehemently, “ it 
is impo.ssible for me to defend myself under the conditions in 
which I am placed. I cannot follow your questions—I cannot 
answer you—My mind is not free." 

“ Wliat do you mean 1" 

With a gesture more eloquent than words Claude pointed to 
the glass jars set out on the table before him. Then he again 
hid his head with his two hands. 

“ We must not have any sentimentality hero,” said the 
presiding judge. 

Before Claude could sgeak again, Merault swiftly rose from his 
seat, and witli his to^ue in his hand, exclaimed—“ I ask the 
permission of M. le President, with all the deference I owe him, 
to allow mo to observe thatuit the same time it is not advisable 
to display any unnecessary harshness—” 

“ Maitre Merault)” 

“ It is not merely in my client’s name that I am speaking,” 
continued the advocate, “ but also in my own. I was the friend 
of the unfortunate woman whose remains are exhibited on that 
table, and I declare that the view of those vases affects my 
mind. The affair which gathers us together into this ball is 
sufficiently painfvd in itself without it being necessary to pro¬ 
voke the emotion of the gentlemen of the jury by this melo-, 
dramatic exhibition. J therefore ask M. le President to have 
these vases I'emoved, and only to place them again on that 
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table if it be absolutely necessaiy. In making this request I 
appeal to his feelings of humanity.” 

The presiding j\idgo had bent his brows; these last words 
however soitened the frown upon his forehead. He could not 
refuse an appeal made to his feelings of humanity. He might 
not have granted such a request if the prisoner alone had 
spoken; but he was also asked to oblige the counsel for the 
defence. Besides it would be skilful to make a sho'w of good 
nature at the outset of the trial. “ Shall I also give orders to 
remove the layette at which this unfortunate young woman was 
working when death surprised her?” ho asked. 

“ I should feel grateful if you would do so, Monsieur le 
President.” 

The sitting was interrupted for a few minutes. At length, • 
when the last jar had been removed and silence was re-established, 
the presiding judge was able to resume his interrogatory. “ I 
hope that emotion will not now prevent you from listening to 
me,” he said. “ I asked you if your father were not in debt, 
and if at the epoch of yotir childhood you had not already felt 
affected by the spectaelc of his pecuniary embarrassments ? ” 

“ That is true. I had a great affection for my father and I 
grieved very much that so generous, so intelligent atnan should 
bo perpetually struggling with the difficulties of life.” 

“ Since infancy, therefore, you were frightened and horrified 
at the prospect of poverly. In spite of his straightened circum¬ 
stances your falher gave you a liberal education. He placed 
you in the college of the town, where you were a good pupil, 
intelligent, active, mindful of your work, ambitious moreover, 
indeed even too ambitious, having a pride and vanity that are 
not common to childhood. You were willing to undergo every¬ 
thing so long as you remained at the head of your class.” 

“ I was indeed fond of work; it was a pleasure for me to 
learn ; and, oh the other hand, I was desirous of showing my 
father in an effective manner that I whs grateful to him for the 
sacrifices he w.os making for ray education.” 

“ Did you not make yourself ill one day in an effort not to 
lose the first place in the class.” 

“ I don’t recollect.” 

‘‘ 1 Will speak more precisely. One day you cut your foot by 
jumping on some broken bottles ; you w'ere taken home to your 
father but you wouldn’t remain with him. You preferred to 
return to college for your examination. Your wound became 
inflamed and you were seriously ill.” 
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“ Od, the matter had so little impciFtanoe that I did not think 
it was of that you were speaking.” 

“ On the contrary, the matter has a serious importance for 
the gentlemen of the jury, since it shows how great was your 
tinibif.ion when you were only thirteen years of age. You have 
fidmittod that you suffered at the sight of yom father’s 
straightened circumstances. This last fact shows you were 
ambitious. That was ail that I wished to indicate in order 
that the jury might perceive that the two traits in your chaj-acter 
to which your wife’s death is attributed—love of money and 
ambition—dated from your childhood. We shall see how they 
increased later on, and if they led you to commit the horrible 
cowardly crime with which you are charged. You suffered for 
want of money, you were ambitious, those facts are proved.” 

In the silence of his cell Claude had often thought over this 
interrogatory, he had asked himself what questions would be 
addressed to him, and what would be his answers, and ho fancied 
that ho had examined all those mattera which could possibly bo 
dealt with in open court. Yet he had never imagined that his 
sympathy for his father’s sufferings and his love of work would 
be attributed to criminal motives. If the presiding judge con¬ 
tinued in this strain what would ho not arrive at, and of what 
would he, Claude, not be found guilty ? At this thought, 
ho felt a v.aguo dread creep over him, and yet it was necessary 
to remain calm and firm, fully master of himself, for he must 
defend his innocence and triumph. 

The jmesiding judge did not leave him time for further reflec¬ 
tion. “ Your father,” he said, “ had you educiitcd in this man¬ 
ner in the hope that you would oue day succeed him ; and in his 
situation, as he bad no capital to leave you, this design was both 
wise and prudent; be woidd bo able to leave you his shop and 
practice, he would also leave you his good name, and your life 
woulil then be an easy one. * Why would you not bo a chemistl” 

“Because my vocation was elsewhere—in the rnedioal profes¬ 
sion.” 

“Vocation is every big word; however, I will not discuss the 
pbiiit; still, I must ask you if your vocation was not wealth 
ratlier 1 ” 

“ The medical profession does not imply wealth.” 

“ What does it imply thou I ” 

“ Devotion.” 

“ 'I'lien why didn’t you tell us at once that your vocation 
was devotion. If you have witnesses ready to state that you 
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have been a St Vincent de Paul, name them; they shall bo 
heal'd ^ and their evidence may bo opposed to that of the wit¬ 
nesses for the prosecution, who will swear in yonr presence 
tliat you ar^a poisoner, but I pass that by. Yon do not desire 
to be a chemist, you desire to be a doctor; not at Hannebaiilt, 
where you might also have found room for your devotion, 
but in Paris, wliero opportunities arc more numerous. In Paris, 
as devotion is only practised in the wealthy districts, you rent 
an apartment in - an aristocratic quarter, the Rue dcs Saints 
Peres. There iudceed you take a spacious apartment and 
furnish it sumptuously.” 

“ I did not at first reside in the Rue’ des Saints Peres, but 
in the Rue do Savoie, which is in a poor district; 1 only came 
to live in the Rue dcs Saints Peres when one of my friends, 
whoso health obliged him to leave Paris, generously offered me 
his apartment, saying that if I could pay ray rent on quarter 
day all well and goo3, if not, he would pay it himself, and 
later on I could refund him whatever he had advanced for me.” 

“So you began with debts'! In spite of your intelligence, 
your activity, your eagerness to acquire a fortune—I make a 
mistake, I moan, your eagerness to devote yourself—you hlul 
(jot succeeded in creating a practice. Indied, your distress be¬ 
comes so great, that you are reduced to dine every day otf a 
penny roll. Is it true that you dined off this penny roll 1 ” 

“It is true, but—” 

“ Don’t discuss my questions, answer them. You were 
therefore in misery when you came to reside at Cond6 ; what 
made you leave Paris for Condo. Your vocation 1 Devotion 1 ” 

“Itwiis the necessity of promptly earning money so as to 
pay off my father’s debts, but.it was not without pain that 1 
renounced the life I had dreamt of.” 

“ A life of ambition ? ” 

“ No, a life of work and study.” * 

“ The jury will romenibcr that you have admitted you only 
abandoned your dreams with regret.” 

Neither the presiding judge nor Claude was satisfied witli 
the turn the interrogatory was taking. No doubt the prisoner’.s 
mention of his vocation had furnished the presiding judge v itli 
the pretext for some witty raillery, at Icfist so the latter coi»- 
sidered, but, on the other baud, it had led liim to diverge from 
tlie line he had jn-eviously traced for himself, and the jurymen 
might bo after a different scent to the one he wished them to 
follow. On his side, Claude considered that it would be very 
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difficult for him to prove that he was not an avaricious and 
ambitious man as the prosecution pretended, and he felt womed 
that the jury should be left under this first impression, for it 
would lead them to believe in any other accusations develope'd 
Jater on. The president’s attitude plainly indicated the object 
he had in view. 

Having shown that the prisoner lived in horror of poverty, 
that he was animated with a love of luxury, and that lie was 
devoured with ambition, the presiding judge next proceeded to 
retrace Claude’s life at Condd, recalling the incident of 'frempu’s 
broken leg, the quarrel with the hospital sisters whom he 
termed “ those saintly daughters of the Lord," the circumstaiwos 
under which Lorondel died intestate,, and finally Claude’s 
attitude at the trial of the brothers Vilaine. The president was 
extremely diffuse in his narrative, jumbling one incident up 
with another, and artfully contriving .to transform Claude’s 
simplest acts into crimes, so that the jury might imagine that 
he was a perfect monster of iniquity. Whenever Claude attemp¬ 
ted a detailed explanation he was cut short by this domineering 
ornament of the bench. 

* “ Allow me,’’ observed M. Hairies de la Fresloniere. “ All 
that is matter for discussion. Yon don’t answer me, ymi plead 
your case. This is not the time to plead but to answer. 
Besides you will do better to allow your advocate to plead for 
you. We are sure that he will acquit liimself of that task with 
as much eloquence as moderatioij. In your own interest, prisoner, 
you will do well to husband your strength, you will require it 
by-and-by. The law invests me with the duty of suppressing 
anything that might uselessly prolong the trial, and I must see 
• that the gentlemen of the jury n.re not retained during too long 
a period. As it is, your trial will be a long one; it would never 
end if I allowed you to digress as you seemingly desire to do. 
You had much bettor be brief.” 

Each time that Claude, having received a lecture of this 
description, thought fit to hold his tongue, being unable to 
answer the president’s questions with a mere “ yes ’’ or “no,” M. 
Hairies de la Freslouifere exclaimed“ I call attention to the 
fact that you do not answer. The gentlemen of the jury will 
know how to appreciate your silence.” 

“ But, Monsie\ir le Prdsident—” 

“You wish to speak ? Well, speak. I grant you all liberty 
to do so, all that I have to recommend you is not to expatiate 
on a number of useless details. Well, we are here to listen to 
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you. Now, what liave you got to say.” With those words the 
presiding judge threw himself back in his nrm-chair, adopting 
an attitude of patience and resignation, as if to impress the 
audience with his good nature and umgnanimity. lie was not 
the man to tamper with the rights of the defence, oh dear no ! 
Only, really he could not be expected to accept as gospel truth, 
a. lot of words the falsity of which ho guessed beforehand, and 
to which the jury could not possibly pay any serious attention. 
As he feared that his numerous digressions might have thrown 
the jury off the scent ho desired them to follow, ho thought it 
best to resume tho interrogatory so far as it had gone, and to 
indicate its salient points, lie insisted on the fact that tho 
prisoner had been especially guided by pecuniary considerations 
throughout his life. 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, turning towards Claude, “yes, you have 
been a man of money, not a man of sentiment. There is no¬ 
thing in love that is calculated to ple.asc j’oii or to influenco 
you. And this fact should be noted, for it explains why you 
did not love your wife.” 

At these words, Claude was nnablo to restrain his indigna¬ 
tion. “ I protest with .all my strength against such an accusa¬ 
tion,” he cried. “ I loved, 1 adored my wife.” 

“After the revelations of tho iuipiiry, it is astonishing that 
you should dare to speak in that manner.” 

“But, am I not hero to deny and disprove tho lie—the 
erroneaus statements of that enquiry 'I ” 

“ Prisoner, in your own interest, I advise you to bo moderate. 
You need facts, not violent language, to di-sprove tho statements 
in question.” 

“ Undoubtedly; but the facts, tho witnesses, all alike testify 
to my .afl'cction fur my wife.” 

“We will examine tho facts by-aud-by.” 

“Then, would it not bo only just to wait for that examinar 
tiou before expressing an opinion '/ ” 

The presiding judge diil not think fit to answer this re¬ 
tort, but hc' observed. “ Wo shall also hear tho witnesses 
by-and-by, .and wo shall then see if tho piosccntion was wrong 
in pretending that you skilfully prepared tho evidence which you 
invoke to-day, with the view 'of utilizing it w hen necessary.” 

On being asked why he at first so persistently refused tho 
hand of Mademoiselle Lerissel, “ that charming girl dowered 
with wealth and beauty,” Claude answered that the modesty 
of his position'had not allowed him at first to dream of so rich 
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a marriage, as he would assuredly have done had he been the 
mercenary creature the prosecution pretended. 

“But,” retorted the presiding judge, “the prosecutioh 
maintains that it is precisely your refusal to maiTy which shows 
what an avaricious man you arc. At all events, it is certain 
that you did not display any sentiments of tenderness or 
sympathy for this young girl, until you learnt that she was 
afflicted with a disesise of the heart. If such be the case, your 
love for your wife, like your vocation for medical science, may 
have been the outcome of your sentiments of devotion.” 

A part of the audience considering this remark a witty ope, 
thought fit to laugh at it. As for Claude, he disdained to answer. 
Turning towards the spectators he gazed at them contemptu¬ 
ously. Was it not enough for him to have to defend himself 
against this hostile judge, who took s\ich pleasure in deriding hiinl 

The question as to whether Veronica had been subject to 
heart disease or not, was next examined by the judge; and then 
ho dealt with the purchase of Madame Gillet’s house, and the 
marriage contract. On these points Claude defended himself 
better than when questioned concerning his first refusals to 
marry Mademoiselle Lcrissel. The reader is accquainted with 
the reasons which kept his tongue tied; but the spectators 
were not, and they were , consequently all of opinion that his 
marriage had not boon a love match, but rather a marriage 
of interest, which pecuniary considerations had led him to 
contract. 

The presiding judge noted this impression, which was evident, 
not merely among the spectators, but also among the jurymen. 
This then was the weak point that required to bo insisted on. 
“ So,” sajd he, “ you married, without affection, a woman whom, 
according to the prosecution, you had condemned to death, so 
ns to get hold of her money. If that bo true, if you had already 
formed the execrable design of poisoning her, you were, ,at the 
same time, too intelligent not to understand that your indiffer¬ 
ence for your charming wife would one day be employed as an 
aignment against you accordingly. After that idea has entered 
your head j'ou are seen to exhibit .an apparently livel}' passion 
for your wife. You leave her alone .as little ^s possible, you 
take her with you in your carriage whenever you go into the 
country. At night-time you go out walking with her in the 
woods. Indeed, you do not seem to treat her as your wife, but 
rather as if she were some woman with whom you had formed 
a passing liamn. 
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“I deny that assertion; but still what you yourself say would 
prove that I have in my heart a little of the tenderness which 
you stated I did not possess.” 

“ Oh it is quite possible that it was not all acting. Your wife 
was young and beautiful.” 

“ Then you yourself admit that I did love her ? " 

“ Prisoner, you must uot bandy words with the court We 
will not allow you to do so, despite the forbearance which we 
desire to show to a man in your position.” 

“ 1 am in this dock to defend myself, to defend my honour, 
my life, my love which is dearer to me than my life. I defend 
it as best I can, and when au occasion presents itself for mo 
to affirm that love, I profit of it to say to you with all my 
strength, to say to all of yon, you who judge me or you who 
listen to me : ‘ Cannot you see that I loved her, that 1 weep for 
her loss ! ’ ” Saying these words Claude turned towards the 
jury, then towards the spectators, and displayed to every one 
his contracted features down which the tears were streaming. 
The effect was so unexpected, it tvas so dramatic, that every one 
started with emotion or .surprise. 

“ The sitting is suspended,” hastily said the presiding judge. 
“ Gendarmes, remove the prisoner.” 

The entire “ iiouso ” had risen to its feet, and every one 
began to discuss the incident in a loud voice. An eloquent 
gesture, a passionate cry, had done more iu Claude’s favour, than 
the best reasons or the strongest logic. He was a man, not a 
monster after all. Still, Claude had by no means won all the 
public over to his side. This cry, this gesture had not disarmed 
his enemies, so many of whom wore iu court. On the contrary, 
they were exasperated with this outbui'st. _ “ The rascal! How 
skilful he was in defending himself. How cleverly he managed 
to tuni things to his own advantage.” I’hen there were tlio 
sceptical spectators who complained that Claude’s proceeding 
was not in good taste. “It w.as too ‘professional.’ A gentle¬ 
man does not speak in that manner. Ho dires not cry out, or 
wave his arms about. Tliis Dr. Claude evidently did not know 
how to conduct himself in society; hut, after all, was he not a 
mere chemist’s son 1 ” 

While these remarks wore being cxclianged, many spectators 
were engaged in taking refreshments, and great was tlio cou- 
BUDiption of cakes and chocolate, sweetmeats and fruit, which 
people had provided themselves with. 

There were some gentlemen, amateur turfites, who offered to 
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bet on the result of the trial. “ Five to one that he’s con¬ 
demned ! ” said one. 

“ Condemned to what 1 ” 

“ Ten louis to fifty ! ” 

“ Even on death.” 

On the reporters’ bench, the president’s manner and the 
prisoner’s attitude were discussed in preference to the incidents 
of the trial. “ Wasn’t the president funny in what he said 
al)out medical devotion ! ” exclaimed the young advocate, whom 
M. Hairies de la Fresloni^re had delegated to attend on the re¬ 
porters. 

“ISour judge isn’t a judge,” answered an English journalist, 
“ He’s a prosecutor.” 

“ That doesn’t prevent his being very witty.” . 

“ It would bo better if ho had less wit, and more impartiality.” 

Another advocate apj)i’oachod the reporters’ bench—“ Don’t 
let yourselves be got at by young Clavol,” he said, in an imdcr- 
touc. “ He’s the president’s dog of all work—M. Hairies is 
frightfully lazy, and gives Clavol all his briefs to epitomize, and 
in return api)uint8 him counsel for the defence whenever a 
prisoner hasn’t an advocate.” 

“ Claude is defending himself badly,” exclaimed a grey-headed 
reporter, who had passed liis life in recordingjiidicial proceeding.s. 
“ He has a violent nature. He is wearing liimsolf out in efforts 
not to explode—He’ll soon be c.xhausted—Then the presiding 
judge will do what he likes with him. You should tell your 
colleague Merault to warn Claude only to reply on the main 
points. The president’s tactics are evident. Ho wants to ex¬ 
asperate and tire his prisoner. At all events, lot Claude ask to 
remain seated. 'J'he.sitting won’t be long suspended, you’ll see. 
'fho judge won’t allow him time to get calm.” 

Effectively the interlude was a short one—Claude was soon 
brought back into court again, and he was in ns excited a state 
as when ho had left it. Directly the judge and the jurymen 
returned, silence was re-established without the assistance of 
the" ushers. Everyone understood that the decisive moment 
hiid now nirivcd, and that all they had heard, had merely been 
so much preliminary matter. 

The presiding judge’s first words indicated the line he now 
intended to follow. “A charming young woman,” he said, 
“ a model of every grace- and virtue, in one word, your wife was 
poisoned on the 24 th of April—Public clamour designates you 
as the poisoner, you assert that you are inuoeput.” 
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■ “.Yes.” 

“ Then how do yon explain this sudden death ?” 

“ I don’t explain it,” said Claude, “ though I deny that she 
was poisoned.” Then raising his voice, he added, “ when you 
speak of poisoning,-you admit a fact which is precisely under dis¬ 
cussion, Monsieur le President—I am not condemned, 1 am ac¬ 
cused." 

The presiding judge shrugged his shoulders, with a smile 
that plainly implied that tho distinction was a very futile one. 
“ I admit nothing,” he said, “ I expose the charges made against 
you in accordance with the law, which invest me with the duty 
of doing all I can to arrive at tho truth; and on this point 
allosv me to say, that by arguing as jmu do, instead of 
assisting me in my difficult task, you occasipn serious trouble. 
No doubt you have a right to defend yourself as you may think 
tit; but believe me tho s^’stem you have adopted is a bad one." 

The presiding judge spoke in a tone of good-natured compas¬ 
sion. He was evidently convinced that if there was any victim 
in the affair it was himself. He did not however complain that 
it should be so, and if he mentioned tho matter, it was merely 
in the prisoner’s interest. Ho then narrated at great length 
the incidents w’hich occurred during the earlier months of 
Claude’s niarri6d life, dealing with Veronica’s attacks, Graux 
and Marsin’s visits, Vandam’s experiments, Carbonneau’s ex¬ 
amination, and the digitalis treatment. At length he spoke of 
Cousin Quite-Well’s denunciation, and remarked that forgetting 
her just resentment, this venerable lady only re-entered the 
house from which she had been banished, with the view of 
saving her young relative’s life. “ Thus,” observed tlie judge, 
“it is essential to remember this point—that Mademoiselle 
Lerissel’s visit took place on the 20th, and that your wife died 
on tho 24th. Directly this unfortunate woman hacL signed her 
will, she died—No\v that fa,ct is alone an ovcrw'helming accusa¬ 
tion against you.” 

“ No it is not, for I should have beert, mad not to have 
understood that those two dates would constitute an over¬ 
whelming charge, as you say.” 

“ Answer, but don’t plead.” ^ 

“ I cannot allow that accusation to pass unchallenged.” 

“Then make haste.”- 

“ In two words, I desire to call the attention of the gentle¬ 
men of the jury—” 

“The iviiTdon’t need you to c.'ill their attention to anything. 
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You! loquacity is calculated to tire them, but you cannot ^say 
that they are inattentive.” 

“ 1 desire to state that a man in my position, acquainted 
with the charges circulating through the town, would not have 
killed his wife the day after ho had obtained from her a will in 
his favodl"; it would have been madness to have acted so.” 

“ The madness was in the conception of so abominable a 
crime, in the hojic th.at it would remain unpunished. When 
the execution of the crime has commenced, when the will has 
been signed, it is not an act of madness to kill the peraon who 
might revoke it. It is an act of prudence and audacity, for if 
this unfortunate creature had allowed this will to be wrung 
from her—how 1 we do not know, but her love would probably 
explain her weakness ; if she has written this will at your dic¬ 
tation—don’t intemipt me, I am quoting the W'ords of the 
prosecution—if she ha.s done all this, still might she not change 
her mind, and if a little time bo granted her, revoke a will 
which is her death warrant 1 Therefore she must die before 
she ca?i revoke it, and accordingly, what you call madness, the 
prosecution terms diabolical skill. Now, if you have anything 
to say to the gentlemen of the juiy, speak, we wdll listen to you.” 

“ It w'as she, not I who suggested the making of this will.” 

“That is a simple allegation, based on nothing tangible; she 
who might have been your witness is de.ad. You will under¬ 
stand that the jury cannot content themselves with your de¬ 
nials, any more than they can content themselves with your 
assertions. You must prove what you state. Moreover it 
must be noted that when you are questioned on an unimportant 
incident you find plenty of words to explain it, but when the 
matter is an overwhelming one like the present, you remain 
silent. The gentlemen of tho jury will appreciate that singu¬ 
larity. I continue.” 

The presiding judge then proceeded to retrace the incidents 
which occurred on the day Veronica died—the walk in the 
woods of La Tlouvraye, the parting of husband and wife at the 
outskirts of tho town—a chai’acteristic precau^on in tlje eyes 
of the prosecution; Veronica’s return home; the attack she 
experienced ; tho symptoms of this attack—precisely similar 
to the preceding ones—the arrival of the doctors sent for; and 
Marsin’s diagnosis, pointing to poisonjng by digitalis. “ Do 
you deny,” continued the judge, “that the symptoms of this 
third and fatal attack were the same as those of the second one 1 ” 
“No.” 
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“ Then the second attack could not have been caused by 
digitalis, since your wife had not then begun to take her pills. 
Consequently, digitalis could not have caused your wife’s death. 
Still, this was effected by some poison having the same effects 
as digitalis, producing vomiting, paralysis of the heart, and death. 
WJiat poison was it ? ” 

“ That question must bo asked of those who state that my 
wife was poisoned, not of me, for I contest the authenticity of 
their conclusions.” 

“ Say that you deny it.” 

■ “ I deny it, and I contest it, and I—” 

“ Do not opicn that question iiow'. You will be able to dis¬ 
cuss it with the experts. This is not the right moment to 
examine that point.” 

“ liut it resumes everything—” 

“ Do not be imp.atient. Tlie truth will come out only too 
soon for you. The learning and houonrability of the experts 
are worthy of all coutidonce. The necropsy show'cd tliat your 
wile was not ill.” 

“ I contest the conclusions of the expert who accomplished 
that necrojisy.” 

“ \\'hy did you refuse to he present at it?” 

“ From respect—out of love for my wife—” 

“That’s an exidanatioii ! The necro])sy points to the absence 
of disease. On that point you may have as long a discussion 
with the experts as you think necessary for your defence. Now, 
the necropsy not having' eonfirmod the explanation you gave of 
your wife’s death, the victim’s vomits were analysed and a 
jiart of her stomach and intostiucs were chemically treated. 
Wo will admit that no poison was found, but when tbe vomited 
matter and the chemically treated organs were administered to 
animals, those poor boasts died with all the symptoms noted iu 
your wife. Therefore, the exports have not hesitated to declare 
that Madame Claude w'as poisoned, and they affirm that the 
j)oison administered to her was one of those whieh affect the 
hearL The prosecution does not produce this poison, it does 
not even name it, but it states that the fact of this jjoison not 
being discovered is the proof that it can only h.ave been ad¬ 
ministered by the prisoner, who is a skilful medical mmi, too 
skillful in fact, and who prepared and carried out the poisoning 
of his wife in a methodical scientific manner, knowing before- 
band that he would baffle chemistry, and hoping to defeat 
justice. Now, what have you to answer, prisoner?” 
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one thing for tho moment. Supposing I were the 
skilful medical man you say; if, as you pretend, I had desired 
to kill ray wife, I should not have poisoned her. I should have 
killed her gradu.ally, while attending on her, or I might have 
given her a mortal disease. Would that not be elementary 
work for a doctor ? ” 

“.Perhaps; but by this means you would not have killed 
her in a few hours; she would have had time to revoke her 
will, which you did not wish her to do. The court adjourns 
until to-morrow.” Claude’s examination had lasted five hours. 


VIII. 

The favourable impre.ssion which Claude’s passionate declara¬ 
tion of love for his wife hud produced on the audience had soon 
become effaced. Indeed, what declaration, however eloquent, 
could triumph oyer tho so-called facts of the prosecution? And 
these facts were seemingly proved, 'fhose who had followed 
the proceedings wore able to disengage tho following points 
from the tangled skein in which the presiding judge had en¬ 
veloped the. interrogatory. Firstly, Claude had long remained 
without feeling, any sympathy for Mademoiselle Veronica 
Lerissel, and ho had only fallen in love with her when he heard 
that she was afflicted with heart disease. Secondly, the motive 
which led him to poison Ids wife, when he hud obtained from 
her a will in his favour, was sufficiently inij)erativc to induce 
him to act at once, despite any danger he might incur. Thirdly, 
his system of defence, according to which a doctor is not so 
foolish as to poison his wife when he can get rid of her by a 
natural illness, was without value, for if he were to profit by 
the will it was urgent that Ills wife should die soon after it was 
made. 

Those who were present in court were undoubtedly impressed 
by Claude’s cry of love for Veronica; but then a sensational 
scone only afifects those who witness it. The thousands who 
knew of tho case simply by liearsay or by the newspaper reports 
wore not likely to pay nmcb attention to this incident. They 
based their opinions on actual facts, and these being to Claude’s 
disadvantage, public opinion was more hostile than ever to the 
prisoner when the t rial was resumed on the following day. Be¬ 
fore tho case had commenced there had been a few prudent 
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people who, despite popular clamour bad replied to Claude’s 
accusers with the words, “ We must see.” But at present they 
did not dare to give the prisoner even the benefit of this timid 
doubt. They had seen—seen the defence beaten on the capital 
points of the trial. So Chaude’s enemies were triumphant; as 
for his two or three friends, his few partisans, they were ill at 
ease and even ashamed. Some there were who already aban¬ 
doned his cause and espoused that of the prosecution. 

When Claude was seen to enter the dock it might, indeed, 
have been thought that he had abandoned his cause himself, so 
pale and haggard and downcast did he appear. That five hours' 
interrogatory, during which he had had to defend himself as much 
against his own indignant impulses as against the president’s 
attacks, had literally broken his spirit. He could not deceive 
himself, the battle had gone against- him ; his defence hod been 
weak in the extreme ; and overwhelmed with the sentiment of 
his impotence he-had passed a restless, feverish night.. What 
would the morrow bring forth, what would the witnesses say ? 

The first of these latter was Mother Alexander, Claude’s old 
servant , in the Rue do Savoie and the Rue des Saint's Pferes. 
“Raise your hand,” exclaimed the presiding judge when she 
had advanced to the bar of the court. “ You swear to speak 
without hatred and without fear, to speak the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Say I swear it.” 

“ What am I to svvear ? ” 

“ What I’ve just told you.” 

“ I didn’t catch a word of it.” 

Several of the spectators smiled; and, in truth, there was 
good ground for the old woman’s remark. Although the pre¬ 
siding judge spoke most slowly and distinctly whenever he had 
to say anything which he considered important, he invariably 
slurred over any simple formality. . He had administered the 
oath so many times in his life that he now-a-days took no interest 
in the proceeding, and at times would even have forgotten the 
formality altogether, if one of his’ assessors had not reminded 
him of it. Then again he divided witnesses into two categories; 
those who occuitiod some kind of social position, and those who 
occupied none at all, nondescript creatures, something between 
man and beast. To the members of the former category ho 
always said, “ Monsieur ” and “ Madame ; ” and if they were 
witnesses for the prosecution, and boasted titles of nobility, he 
persistently addressed them by these titles. On the other 
hand, he greeted the members of the second category as 
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“ witness so-and-so,” or as “ woman so-and-so,” and, as a rule, 
paid little attention to their testimony. Ah Mother Alexander 
was one of these latter nondescript creatures, it could not be 
expected that ho would treat her with any semblance of 
deference. 

Accordingly, he soon expedited her evidence, which only re- 
l.atod to Cliiiidc’s poverty in Paris 'and his custom of dining off 
a penny roll. As she was fond of her old master, and had not 
been exposed to tlie hostile influences of Condii, she desired to 
explain that the doctor’s poverty had not prevented his being a 
very honest man, very kind, and exact in his payments ; but tlie 
jiresiding judge did not allow her to proceed very far in this 
course. 

“ That will do,” he exclaimed; “ now go and sit down.” He 
spoke in such a tone that the old woman had no, alternative but 
to follow the usher without attempting a reply. 

M. Hairios do la Freslonihro excelled, by the way, in the pro¬ 
nunciation of that phrase “go and sit down,” and it was necessai y 
to see him preside on several occasions to form an idea of iho 
many diftorent waj's in which he managed to utter those four 
short words. With Mother Alexander his intonation signilie<l 
“ Your chatter bothers us good woman, we h.ave something else 
to do than to listen to your tittle tattle.” When, on the other 
hand, ho addressed himself to a witness whose decisive evidence 
hsid demolished the case for the prosecution, his manner ij^i- 
dicated at tho same time warning and forbearance: “ Y'ou may 
consider yourself lucky that, we don’t have you arrested, and 
instead of sitting ’down it would, i>erhap8, be best for you to 
take yourself off altogether.” Again, if he looked at the jury 
while ordering a witness to withdraw it was as much as to say, 
“ You know gentlemien you needn’t attach any importance to 
what you’ve just been toldj Believe me, it signifies nothing.” 
Finally, if he had to deal with a-witaess who having a troubled 
conscience grew confused, and hesitated in his replies, tho 
president’s injunction to sit down was uttered in an ironical 
tone as if to invito the laughter of the audience. It was need¬ 
ful far a witness to be a very big personage, indeed, for M 
Hairies de la Freslonifere to say to him “You may sit down,” 
instead of employing his usual and more authoritative formulary; 
and in making this modification he always took care to impress 
the witness with the favour he was conferring on him. 

Tho second witness called by the usher was Lajardie, who 
being a wealthy tanner and son-in-law of the mayor of Conde 
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could not be treated with the same contempt as Mother Alex¬ 
ander. 'Besides, he might be an important witness for the 
prosecution, and it was necessary that his evidence should be 
made as damaging for Claude ns possible. Injardie stepped 
forward with a grave and serious air without turning his eyes 
towards Claude, whose presence he seemed to ignore. Although 
relating at considerable length his connection with Claude in 
Paris, ho spoke as little as possible couceniing their common 
misery, for now that he was himself a rich man Tie felt ashamed 
to admit that he had ever been poor. In the same manner he 
merely alluded J;o the circumstance that he had advised Claude 
to come to Condii, for ho was now-a-days not at all proud of 
having succeeded in a mission of which the iircscnt trial was 
the disgraceful epilogue. Eventually he spoke of Claude’s in¬ 
stallation at Conde, and of the advice, he, Lajardie, had given 
him to marry Mademoiselle Lerissel. 

“ And ho always refused ? ” asked the presiding judge. 

“ Always.” 

“ You frequently made the suggestion ? ” 

“ More than a dozen times.” 

“ Did yon speak prcssiugly 1 ” 

“ Yes, 1 did at (irst, but not on the last occasions.” 

“ AVhy not 1" 

“ Because he had already repeatedly refused my advice, and 
because I had come to the conclusion that such a marriage was 
scarcely so desirable as I had at iirst thought” 

“ Had you learnt anything against Mademoiselle Lerissel ?” 

“ Oh dlar no ! ” 

• “ Then, ‘why had you changed your opinion 1" 

Lajardie hesitated for a moment. “ Because,” said he 
“ Claude’s constant refusals had led me to reflect that he had 
no symp.'ithy for Mademoiselle Vetonica, and that in such a 
case the marriage would scarcely prove a happy one.” 

“ Your evidence will have struck the gentlemen of the jury,” ■ 
observed the president “by its very moderation. As you 
yourself sayq the marriage was scarcely likely to prove a happy 
one, for if the prisoner had felt any sentiment of tenderness for 
Mademoiselle Lerisqpl ho would eagerly have listened to your 
original proposals.” 

Merault had risen from his seat. “ I should like to ask the 
witness,” he said, “ if M. Claude did not one day speak to him 
of Mademoiselle Lerissel, in terms which at least betrayed a 
lively sentiment of admiration for her beauty 1 ” 
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“ Yon have heard,” said the presiding judge, “ what answer 
have you to give the counsel for the defence ? ” 

“ One day,- a short time after Claude’s arrival in Cond4, I 
met him on the Boulevard du Chateau. He was walking very 
fast and seemed to be experiencing some unusual emotion. I 
asked him what was the matter, and he replied that he had just 
soon two superb women, Madame Gillet and Mademoiselle 
Veronica, and he spoke to me about them in most enthusiastic 
terms.” 

“ About both of them ? ” 

“ Yes both of them. , 

‘‘Then, perhaps, this may explain why he was so long 
making up his mind.” 

“ When I saw him in this state,” resumed Lajardie, “ I told 
him that Mademoiselle Lerissel had 20,000 francs a year and 
that he ought to marry her. Instead of answering me he ran 
away.” 

“ Is the counsel for the defence satisfied 1 ” asked the pre¬ 
siding judge with affected good nature. 

“ Perfectly satisfied Monsieur le President, I have obtained 
the answer I desired.” 

“ So mtich the better. You have no further questions to ask 
the witness ? ” 

‘‘None whatever.” 

“ So much the worse. You must not reserve your questions, 
they contribute as-much as mine to the discovery of the truth.” 

“ Evidently we both have the same object in view.” 

The presiding judge smiled, for the rejoinder was a smart 
one, but unfortunately not sufficiently emphasized to strike 
the audience. Quiet wjt passes almost unperceived in a court 
of law, where success more readily awaits coarsej accentuated 
humour. 


IX. 

Whilst Claude was defending himself raor^or less successfully 
—rather the latter than the former—^Nathalie was devoting all 
her energies to secure his acquittal. Being in court during the 
day, she only had the early morning and the evening at her 
disposal, and then she was to be seen perambulating the streets 
of Cond^, bent .on visiting all those who might assist her in oh- 
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taining the desired result. She called ou the jurymen Aiem- 
selves, on their friends, and on their friends’ friends, on every 
one who might exercise the slightest influence in the matter. 
Of course, she did not boldly come and ask that Claude might 
bo acquitted; but she requested those she saw, to look at the 
case impartially, not to listen to the hostile remarks indulged 
in by the townsfolk, but to go to court with clear unbiassed 
minds; and if she were allowed to proceed so far she skilfully 
found a means of explaining the whole affair—proving Claude’s 
innocence to the best of her ability, and asserting that he was 
either the victim of hatred or folly. 

It was enly seldom however that Nathalie was able to speak 
in this manner. As a rule she was checked directly she began 
to talk, and at times in the most brutal fashion. The j\irymen 
would not hear anything, and most of their friends being pre- 
di.spo8ed against Claude, declined to allow her to speak in his 
defence. They themselves did not scruple to express their 
hopes that he w'ould bo condemned, adding that it would only 
be what he deserved; and they found these observations of 
theirs quite natural, although, ou the other hand, it seemed a 
positive outrage against justice to talk of his innocence. They 
feared moreover lest they might compromise themselves, should 
they comply with Nathalie’s request, and seek, however indi¬ 
rectly, to obtain his acquittal. “ For your sake,” they accord¬ 
ingly said to Nathalie, “ we should not be sorry to see him 
prove his innocence. But it would be a grave matter for us to 
speak to our friends the jurymen. A juryman is sacred, his 
conscience must be respected.” 

Humours of Nathalie’s endeavours soon came to the ears of 
the public prosecutor, and when the court assembled on the 
third day of the trial the presiding judge authorised M. Bassaget 
to speak. Like some jack in the box he rose with a jerk from 
his seat, and turning towards the Jury he reminded them that 
never had twelve men been called together to judge a graver 
case. It\vas only by calmly meditating over the evidence they 
heard, by setting aside anything they might hear out of court, 
that they would bo able to return a true and just verdict like 
men of honour as they were. “ Do not forget, gentlemen of the 
jury,” he observed, “ that you have sworn a solemn oath before 
Clod and before man, and that you would be trifling with that 
oath were you to allow yourselves to be influenced by anything 
you might hear outside these walls. Jurymen, be honest men, be 
firm, and open neither your hearts nor your ears to the voices 
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of thSse who would save the guilty criininiil iu the dock before 
you. Jurymen, the eyes of France are turned towards you. 
Jurymen, God will judge you! ” • 

In less pompous tones the presiding judge warned the jury 
not to allow their sentiments of de\otion to lead them to neglect 
their personal comfort. The court w’as at their disposal to in¬ 
terrupt the sittings whenever they might feel tired. The cfise 
would probably last several days longer, and it was advisable to 
take every precaution, so that every one might bo well in health 
and clear headed when the time'arrived for the verdict and tlie 
sentence. In speaking in this manner the presiding judge was 
guided by a powerful motive. He had learnt that, the only 
individual whom Nathalie had suceaeded in winning over to 
her side was one of the supplementary jurymen, a certain Desire 
Boauvjsage; hence it was urgent that nothing should happen 
to any one of the origiu.al twelve, for if one .of these latter fell 
ill, Beauvisage being the thirteenth on the list, would take 
his place, and the case for the prosecution might then full 
through. 

The witnesses set down to bo heard on the third day of the 
trial were Drs. Oaradou, Nauticr, Graux, and Marsin, Madame 
Merault, Cousin Quito-Well ? and Nathalie. The sitting ac¬ 
cordingly promised to be an interesting one. The prosecution 
wished to limit old Caradon’s evidence to one point alone, 
namely, the steps which Claude had taken prior to marriage, 
to ascertain whether Veronica was liable to an hereditary com¬ 
plaint of the heart. This was an important matter in the cye.'l 
of the prosecution, for it showed that the prisoner had j)aid 
great attention to this question of heart disease before marrying 
Mademoiselle Lerisscl. But then Caradou was a most obstinate 
old fellow whom no one had ever yet silenced. He said what 
he chose, and only what he chose. It was, moreover, known 
that he was favourable to ‘Claude, and, consequently, it was 
impossible to foresee what ho migiit sa.y. Ho was not the sort 
of witness to obey the familiar injunction to go and sit down. 
He was bent upon defending his “ young colleague ” as he re¬ 
peatedly styled Claude, and he did so boldly and frankly, despite 
the interruptions-of the presiding judge, who tried his utmost 
to confuse and stop him. But it was all in vain; in a simple 
good-natured manner the old fellow pursued his course, speak¬ 
ing in a slow, firm, loud voice.. 

“Well,” ultimately said the presiding judge, “your evidence 
proves two things^” 
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“Only one, Monsieur lo President,” interrupted Cafadon, 
“ my young colleague’s innocence.” 

“ That is an appreciation which we must leave to the gentle¬ 
men of the jury, but I say that your evidence demonstrates 
two facts. Firstly, that Claude endeavoured to learn whether 
she whom ho was incited to maixy was not afflicted with a 
complaint of the heart.” 

“ Which was veiy natural.” 

“ And secondly, that you. were mistaken ■when you declared 
that she was dying from an ulcerated chest and stomach. Do 
you admit that you were in error, and that Madame Claude 
did not die from the effects of the'ulcerations you imagined?” 

Caradon took a pinch of snuff. “ Its true. Monsieur le PrA- 
sidout,” said he, “ I made a mistake ; but you know there are 
medical errors just as there are judicial errors. One may 
make a mist 3 ,ke about the stomach, just as much as about the 
brain.” 

“H as the counsel' for the defence any questions to ask the 
witness,” quickly asked the presiding judge. 

“ No, Monsieur le President.” 

“ I thought not,” observed M. Hairios de la Frcsloniere, who 
by this retort avenged himself on Caradou for his raillery. 
This “I thought not,” plainly signified that the old fellow’s 
evidence had been inspired from beginning to end by the pri¬ 
soner’s counsel. • 

It was advisable, however, that any effect which Caradon’s 
words miglit have caused, should bo effaced by means of some 
other testiuiony, most damaging for Claude, and accordingly 
Cousin Quite^Well ! was requested to step to the bar of the 
court. Such a venerable person could not be allowed to stand 
like an ordinary witness, and accordingly a chair was brought 
for her. When she had seated herself comfortably she gave 
fidl play to her emotion and indigliation. She dived into the 
past, and related at great length how, when tl>e marriage con¬ 
tract was signed, she had pro^vented her young cousiii front 
handing all her fortune over to a man “ whom already at that 
epoch, she believed to be capable of anything.” I’hou she told 
the court how she had been driven from the house by Claude’s 
ill-treatment and want of respect, and finally, she spoke of her 
last visit, of her advice concerning the will, mid of her drimucia- 
tion. she was several times obliged’to pause mid wipe the 
tears from her eyes, and indeed, once or twice she showed an 
inclination to faint. Had it not been for the encouraging words 
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of th# presiding judge, she would probably have been unable to 
complete her evidence. 

This was so damaging for the pri.sonor, that AL Hairies de la 
Freslonifere felt that he might now with all safety call Madame 
M6rault, who would of course speak in Claude’s favour. Then 
he would hear Drs. Nautier, Craux, and Marsin, who would 
efface any impression the advocate’s wife might cause; aud 
finally ho would summon Madame Gillet to the bar. As Cousin 
Quite-Well’sl testimony had put him in a good humour, he re¬ 
solved to be most gracious towards M^rault’s wife—hoping 
thereby to conciliate the advocate, who as it had been suggested, 
might ona.day become Keeper of the Seals. With this object 
in view, when he asked Denise her ago, ho took care to be seized 
with a fit of coughing, which pi’eveutcd her answer—“ twenty- 
seven ”—from being heard by the greater part of the audience. 

When Madame Mdrault presented herself at the bar of the 
court she was in a state of great confusion, and as she turned, 
while speaking, towards the seat her husband occupied, the 
presiding judge graciously intervened. “Kindly look at the 
gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “ we all of us understand the 
irresistible motive which impelled you to look in that direction,” 
and with a wave of the hand ho design.atod Merault’s seat— 
“ but your evidence should bo addressed to the jury.” If after 
that little speech the prisoner’s counsel was not well pleased, 
he must indeed be a rao.st difficult man to satisfy. 

Although Denise’s nai-rativc was just what it was meant to 
be, that is entirely to Claude’s advantage, the presiding judge 
only interrupted her on one occasion. “ This is the evidence 
of friendship,” he observed—glancing towards the jurymen, as 
much as to say that.it was of very little importance, in fact, a 
mere prelude to the speech for the defence. 

After Denise, Doctors Grau.c, Marsin, and Nautier appeared 
‘at the bar; and then the 'ushers c.alled for Madame Gillet. 
Her name provoked a movement of curiosity. Every one was 
acquainted with the steps she was taking in Claude’s favour, 
and. it would be interesting to see how she herself would now 
defend him. Her face was unveiled, and her beauty, heightened 
by fever and emotion, caused a positive sensation, not merely 
among those who did not know her, but even among those who 
were accustomed to see her; never indeed had she seemed so 
supi-emely handsome. 

" Say what you have to say," exclaimed the presiding judge 
in a harsh voice, but at the same time he did not allow her to 
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proceed uninteiTupted. “ You must not bring ft prepared 
narrative here," he exclaimed, “therefore, before everything 
you had best reply to my questions. Already during the pre- 
pa;'atory investigation you strangely varied your answers. I 
warn you to weigh your words. You were the unfortunate 
victim’s cousin, her nearest relative, her presumptive heir. To¬ 
day you display a singular and unscrupulous activity in defend¬ 
ing the man whom the law pursues as her assassin. There is 
something mysterious in j’our conduct, and the friends of justice 
may well ask themselves in what interest you are acting. 
Answer mo on that point.” 

“ In the interest of truth,” said Nathalie, and then turning 
towards Claude she added, “and in the interest of friendship." 

“ Well, I won’t insist on that point for the present, but I 
must call the attention of the jury to the fact that in several 
circumstances you h.ave been guided by a narrow-minded 
egotistical intere.st. For instance, did you not try to prevent 
your cousin from marrying, in order to retain the management 
of her fortune ; and was it not with this object that you made 
her believe that she was suffering from a complaint of the 
heart*? ” 

“ It was Dr. Nautier who stated that she rvas affected with 
that complaint.” 

“ Dr. Nautier has just told us that ho does not remember 
having found any certain evidence of that malady. ” 

“ His memory is at fault.” 

At this moment, M. Bassaget intervened. “ The gentlemen 
of the jury will recollect,” said he, “ that it was the fate of this 
unfortunate Madame Claude to be traded upon by those who 
should have loved her. When she was a young girl, her cousin 
persuaded her that she had a complaint of the heart, so as to 
jirevent her marrying. When she'was married her husband 
gave her this complaint of the heart, so as to got rid of her. 
Her cousin wished to share her income ; her husband wished to 
get hold of her entire fortune.” 

“ It was also intere.st,” re.sumod the ju’csiding judge, speaking 
^o Nathalie, “ that hal you to dispose of your house. The 
prisoner, wishing to isolate himself, was only able to get rid of 
you by paying you a Larger sum than your house was actually 
worth. You accepted that money, although you were aware 
that it w'asyour cousin’s. The jury will know how to appreciate 
that circumstance. Now you may proceed." 

Although Nathalie was greatly affected and upset by tlie 
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suspicions which the judge had expressed, she summoned all 
her strength and nerve to her assistance, and said everything 
she thought likely to influence the jury in the prisoner’s favour, 
especially insisting on his love for Veronica—that love which 
had caused her such bitter torture. 

“ That’s a sentimental ^allegation,” interrupted the presiding 
judge, “ based on nothing.” 

“ Based on what I saw, ’on what my cousin told me ! ” 

“ On what you pretend you saw, on what you pretend you 
were told.” 

“ But also on what my cousin wrote to me two days before 
she died.” 

“ You must not read your evidence.” 

“ May I not road that letter ? ” 

“Why did you not speak of that letter during the in¬ 
vestigation 1 ” 

“ Because I thought that it was sufficient for me to aflirm my 
knowledge of Dr. Claude’s love for my cousin.” 

“ I ask that the letter may be read,” exclaimed Merault. 

“Be it so,” replied the presiding judge; “in virtue of our 
discretional power we will read it.” • 

M. Hairies de la Freslonifere was very fond of talking about 
his discretional power, and he pronounced these words with an 
air of importance well aalculated to impress and frighten an 
ignorant public. Although ho designedly slurred over the. 
reading of Veronica’s last epistle, still the statements it con¬ 
tained concerning Cousin Quite-Wcll’s visit and Claude’s fervent 
affection, produced a marked effect upon the audience ; and 
when the prisoner was heard sobbing in the dock, the tears 
rushed into more than one woman’s eyes. 

The presiding judge did not allow this emotion to spread. 
Addressing himself to Nathalie, who had remained standing at 
the bar, ho pressed her with questions, scarcely allowing her 
time to reply, going from one subject to another, and even 
speaking of matters that had no possible connection with the 
trial. “ Well,” he ultimately said, “ I can see that we shall 
not be easily enlightened concerning this communication, as 
strange as it is tardy ; however, I am only half surprised, for 
the information wo possess concerning your morality is very un¬ 
favourable to you.” 

Nathalie grew pale, but she did not speak, 

“You'don’t reply?” 

“ A woman does not answer an insult” 
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“ She justifies herselfi” 

“ Who accuses me ? ” 

“ That’s enough. Go and sit down ! ” 


X. 

“What is Madame Gillct’s object in displaying such zeal in 
Dr. Claude’s defence 1 ” Such was the question asked by eveiy 
one in Coud6 after she had given her evidence. Claude ex¬ 
plained to himself this zeal of hers by the conviction she enter¬ 
tained that he was not guilty, as well as by the motive she had 
openly confessed—namely, friendship. She had not forgotten 
tliat they had once loved each other, and time having trans¬ 
formed her affection into friendship, the latter now disfilayed 
itself at the hour of danger. By the jirosccution and the public 
it was considered that Nathalie must have an interest in acting 
ns she did, but what interest it was, no one could at first pre¬ 
cisely see. 

It was indeed remarked that being her cousin’s natural heir, 
she should rather have been among Claude’s adversaries, than 
among his friends, since his condemnation, by annulling the 
will, would place Veronica’s fortune at her disposal. An ordinary 
woman could doubtless have reasoned in that sense, but then, 
Madame Cillet was not an ordinary woman ; she was a roiUe, 
rich in ruses, who invariably followed a bye-path in preference 
to the high road. If Dr. Claude were condemned, she would 
inherit his wife’s fortune, and tlion she would be able to vaunt 
her disinterestedness, her abnegation ; she would be in a position 
to say that she had done all she could to prevent his con¬ 
demnation—listening to her consciquco rather than to her 
interests. If, on the other liand, lie were acquittcil, she would 
have paved the way for this result, and he could not show 
himself ungrateful for the signal services she had rendered him. 
How far would his gratitude go? A skilful woman like her 
might easily persuade him to marry her. In one or the other 
case, she would always profit by her cousin’s fortune, for in the 
first instance she would be her heir, and in the second she 
would become the legatee’s wife. Ileal ly her scheme was a 
clever one, and many people now plainly saw the interest she 
had in aiding and abetting the defence. 

There were, however, others who did not accept this reason- 
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ing, who replied that if Madame Gillet were indifferent as to 
the result—acquittal or condemnation—it was not natural that 
she should give herself so much trouble, or so gravely com¬ 
promise herself by her exertions in the prisoner’s behalf. These 
people tried to discover another motive for her conduct! and 
indulged in the most exjpvagaut suppositions without arriving 
at any precise result. 

In the same m.anner, people did not unanimously appreciate 
the part which the presiding judge had played during Madame 
Gillet’s examination. Whilst some few approved him, most 
people blamed him. What right had he to insult a witness, 
especially when this witness was a young and handsome woman ? 
AVhat was this unfavourable information ho had alluded to 1 
What was its source 1 Was it proper for a judge to make him¬ 
self the mouthpiece of calumny in open court 1 He should 
have remembered that she whom he addressed in a moment of 
anger, was after all a woman of society, received everywhere, 
BO that the outrage he had inflicted upon her when he was at 
a loss for a retort would affect some of the moat honourable 
X>eople in Condd 

'I'he next day’s sitting put an end to this exchange of remarks 
which after occupying the town, during the whole of the even¬ 
ing, were resumed in court on the following morning, before the 
judge, jury, and prisoner had taken their seats. As this sitting 
was to be devoted to the experts’ evidence, it promised to I)o 
most interesting, and so everybody hunued to their posts. It 
was rumoured that the fight would bo a severe one, and at all 
events people would now learn what Vandam the Paris chem¬ 
ist had to say to Evette and little Senelle. 

Precisely because the sitting was to be an interesting one, 
the presiding judge assumed a most indifferent air, and it was 
in an almost nonchalant. tono th-at ho observed to one of the 
ushers : “Introduce Doctor Evette.” 

At these words the silence became general, and as Evette 
entered the court, every one leant forward to catch a glimpse 
of him. He advanced neither too quickly nor too slowly— 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, but with his eyes 
fixed upon the bench, more p.articularly upon the presiding 
judge. On reaching the bai', be made a bow, which was almost 
a genuflection, and then respectfully w.aited until he was spoken 
to. It was impossible to display a more modest demeanour or 
one better calculated to win the sympathy of his audience. A 
lady’s lecturer could not have assumed a more amiable air— 
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what a diflerenoe between this smiling engaging physiognomy 
and Claude’s haggard face ! 

It was in a soft, caressing, insinuating, persuasive voice that 
Evetto explained to the jury, how he had been entrusted with 
accomplishing tho necropsy of Madame Claude’s “ remains,” for 
he took especial care to avoid that hovible word “ corpse.” He 
stated that the victim’s body was that of an admirably con¬ 
stituted young woman, well proportioned, tall and of great 
plastic beauty. Those who glanced at Claude whilst Evette 
was thus speaking, saw the blood rush to his face. But the 
clerical physician paid no attention to the circumstance, he 
continued his description in the most minute fashion, and his 
studied paraphrases assumed, thanks to his tone, a positive 
character of indecency. He next passed to tho necropsy itself, 
but on this subject he was briefer, preferring not to c.all things 
by their right names, or to go into precise details, for he was 
afraid of provoking the horror or disgust of tho fairer portion 
of the audience. What would his lady patients who sat 
there, drinking in his honeyed words, think of him, if he wore 
to enter into a minute description of tho horrible operation ho 
liad performed. Besides, he knew that Claude had criticised 
the manner in which ho had accomplished this necropsy, and he 
was not desirous of funiishing him with an additional weapon 
of defence. Ho therefore passed as quickly as he could to tho 
results, stating that after having looked everywhere for tho 
causes of death, he had found no traces of natural disease either 
in the heart or in the brain, either in the lungs or in the 
digestive organs—consequently finding no natural explanation, 
ho had been obliged to seek for one elsewhere. 

At this point Evette was interrupted by the presiding judge, 
who felt that these conclusions were sufficiently important for 
the jury’s attention to bo directed to them. “ You have ad¬ 
mirably explained,” said he, “ the first part of your operations, 
and you have done so in such a manner that the gentlemen of 
the jury have been already able to form a conclusion on tho 
subject; however, 1 should like to ask you a question which must 
have presented itself to the minds of several people—It is said 
that before her marriage, the victim experienced palpitations of 
the heart. Now, could these have existed without leaving any 
traces behind them?” 

When Evette was paid a compliment, it was his habit to 
return it threefold. “It was with learned penetration. Monsieur 
le President,” said he, “ with profound sagacity, that you have 
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mentioned a point to which I intended to refer. There are 
palpitations that are connected with wounds, but there are 
others that manifest themselves in perfectly healthy organs. 
This was the case with the unfortunate lady we are speaking 
of; her heart, which we have had the grief of seeing, was such 
a one as I should like mj^best friends to have.” He spoke these 
words with a smile on his lips, and then dealt with the extra- 
natural causes that might have produced death, with tho 
chemical analysis and the search made for the poison. On this 
latter point, however, he was also very brief “ for he desired,” 
he said, “ to leave the honour of exposing the results of this 
analysis to the learned chemist who had assisted him in his 
task.” In reality, however, he was taking his precautions so as 
to avoid, if possible, an encounter with Vandam, and to throw all 
tho responsibility of the analysis on to little Senelle’s shoulders. 

On the other hand, Evette indulged in numerous develop¬ 
ments concerning tho physiological experiments. He had most 
acutely felt tho reproaches directed against him for the massacre 
of cats and dogs, with which he was charged; ho was also 
somewhat nervous concerning the action which one old lady had 
brought against him, for having killed her pet dog, and was 
dosirious of publicly defending himself. At length, having 
readied the end of his story, Evette thought fit to make a pause, 
“I have now,” he added, after a moment’s interval, “to re¬ 
capitulate our conclusions. Firstly, Madame Claude w.as in a 
state of perfect health. Secondly, her death was not brought 
about by any natural cause. Thirdly, she was poisoned. 
Fourthly, the poison administered to her was a vegetable poison 
which does not leave any characteristic traces in tho organs, 
and cannot be isolated. Fifthly, it reveals itself by its action. 
Sixthly, it revealed itself during our experiments, for it killed 
the animals on which we expcrimcut.cd. Seventhly, the effects 
it hod on these animals were similar to the symptoms of 
Madame Claude—so that one may affirm that both the victim 
and these poor beasts died of precisely the same paralysis of 
the heart.” 

“ Therefore, in your opinion,” said the presiding judge, 
“ there is no doubt concerning tho poisoning. The nature of 
the poison is not an essential point since its presence is 
sufficiently manifested by its effects:—vomiting, slackening of 
the action of the heart, muscular resolution, and death." 

“That is my opinion condensed with striking clearness,” 
answered Evette. 
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“ Now, once again, Doctor Evette, do you, a man of science, 
a man of honour, do you positively aflBnn that this is a case of 
I)oisoning ? ” 

Evette remained for a moment in an attitude of profound 
meditation, then raising his right hand, “ I swear,” said he, 
“ I swear that Madame Claude died poisoned.” A murmur of 
horror escaped the audience. 

*' Well, prisoner, what have you to answer 1 ” asked the pre¬ 
siding judge. 

“ One does not enter into a medical discussion,” answered 
Claude, “ when one is seated in this dock.” 

The presiding judge seemed disappointed. “ However, you 
ought to defend yourself.” 

“ I will defend myself.” 

“ Then speak. 

“ Later on. For the moment I offer a most formal denial 
to the conclusions of the necropsy and the physiological 
experiments.” 


XL 

The president had believed in an encounter between the export 
and the prisoner, and ho had pven promised one beforehand to 
several of his friends. It would be a curious sight, for Evotto 
was skilful and Claude was energetic. The result could not 
however be doubtful. Evette with his easy, calm, abundant 
elocution, giving way in one point to defeat his adversary in 
another, would easily master Claude, whoso violence would wear 
him out. The clerical practitioner would now have his revenge 
for the famous “roast apple ” incident at the trial of the brothers 
Vilaino. Even if Claude did manage at times to discomfort 
Evette what would it matter 1 Tho.se medical men were all 
deserving of a lesson. For some time past they had been 
carrying their heads too high, and in court no one has the right 
of carrying his head erect save the judge who personates 
society. 

It was really strange that Claude should have declined this 
encounter, for to look at him while Evette was speaking, it 
really seemed as if he were unable to contain himself. If his 
lips did not move, his buniing glances, his contracted brows, 
his sudden starts, his oppressed breathing, the vivid colour and 
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deatli-like pallor ■which alternately invaded hk cheeks, the spas¬ 
modic movements of his hands—everything betrayed the 
emotion under which he laboured and the effort he was making 
not to allow himself to be led away by his feelings. Evidently 
in not speaking Claude bad obeyed the advice of bis advocate 
who had thought it prudent to abstain from a discussion in 
which his client had every chance against him. Jit was really 
too bad of Meniult to have given Claude that advice. In fact, 
the advocate ought not to be placed so near the prisoner, and 
they ought to be prevented irom communicating with each other 
while the trial was in progress. However, we must hope that 
after all, this encounter would only bo retarded. Unfortunately, 
the naoment for the engagement would now be chosen by Claude, 
or rather by Mdrault, which was greatly to be regretted in view 
of the final result. 

After the first expert came the second, Thiiodule-Isidore 
Senello, forty years of age, and chemist of tlio first olas.s. 
Little Senelle was modest both in his manner and his words as 
becomes a chemist, even one of the first class, when he has to 
speak after a physician on wliose good will his business in part 
depends. Seuello’s wife, a sensible prudent woman who during 
the past ten years had sat all day long in the shop, enthroned 
between a pair of blue and green globes, had very properly 
advised her husband not to attempt to eclipse Dr. Evotte ; and 
in obedience to this injunction, the propriety of which he willingly 
admitted, little Senelle remained on his guard. Ills evideuee, 
as reserved in form as it was decided in spirit, was a model of 
prudence and precision. On one point alone was his skill 
inferior to Evette’s, ho did not deplore tlie death of tlie animals 
on which ho and his fellow-expert had experimented. He 
enumerated these sacrifices with tlie air of a man of science who 
has not to take the auimals’ snfl'erings into account, but only to 
’regard the result of the niTssion confided to him. • Evette was 
accordingly able to smile at the audience in a complacent 
fashion, as much as to say, “ You sec, I have not accused liim. 
He is spontaneously owning that it was ho who so cruelly killed 
all those poor animals. You will now understand how unjust 
you have all been towards mo—the kindest hearted man in the 
world.” 

Senellc’s conclusions were less authoritative than Evotte’s. 
He admitted that tlic symptora.s detected in the animals were 
those produced by a muscular poison, but lie did not coinpnrc 
these symptoms with tliose which had iiccu noted in M:nlaiu ■ 
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Claude, and when the presiding judge would have pressed him 
on this point ho modestly replied. “ Excuse me, Monsieur le 
President, I am not a doctor, I am a chemist.” Thereupon, 
having nothing more to say, his slight fair-haired figure was 
seen to leave the bar, after saluting with equal respect the 
bench and the jury. Then, bending his head forward, and 
glancing through the blue spectacles perched upon his nose, so 
as to pick his way through the crowd, the Condd chemist went 
and sat down by the side of Kvette, who appeared by no means 
flattered to find himself in such company. 

“ You don’t wish to ask anything I ” enquired the presiding 
judge, looking at Claude. 

“ No Monsieur Ic President.” 

Accordingly M. Hairios do la Fres!oni6re turned towards one 
of the ushers. “ Call the chemist Vandarn,” he said, disdainfully 
emphasizing the professional prefix with which he honoured 
the Parisian savant's name. “ This witness," he added looking 
at the jury, “ is called by the counsel for the defence.” Then, 
noticing that Vandam had already reached the bar, where, after 
saluting Claude, he stood waiting, the presiding judge said to 
him :—“ You were the prisoner’s friend, I believe 1 ” 

“ I was his,friend and I am so now.” 

Tb6 presiding judge heaved a sigh of pity and looked at the 
jury. Then, after administering the oath, he exclaimed. “ Now 
chemist Vandam, you may speak since you have been called 
here to contradict the experts. Speak, explain yourself, prove 
that they are mistaken; say everything you think useful for 
the delence of—your friend." 

, The chemist Vandam was about to obey this injunetion, 
when the presiding judge who had thrown himself back in his 
arm-chair with an air of resignation, suddenly leant forward 
again. He made a sign to Vandam to wait a minute, and then 
speaking to one of the ushers in a tone which was sufficiently 
audible to reach the jury-bo.x, he said:—“Just see that those 
gentlemen have all the writing materials they require.” I'hese 
words were intended ns much for the jurymen as for the usher, 
and it did not need any great perception to discover their drift. 
“ You know, gentlemen of the jury,” the president meant to 
insinuate, “ this evidence may last some time but it will signify 
nothing. You may accordingly utilize the interval in writing 
to your families or in occupying yourselves with your business 
afl'airs.” Personally the judge assumed the demeanour of a 
martyr who has resigned himself to bo Iwred to death. 
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Fortunately, Vandam was not easily disconcerted. “ I am 
here,” he said, “ to examine the medico-chemical experiments, 
and I shall only deal with them from a toxicological point of 
view,” 

“ You are a medical man 1 ” asked the presiding judge. 

“ T am a doctor of medicine.” 

“ You told us ttiat when you gave us your name, but I wish 
to know whether you practice medicine.” 

“ I teach it” 

“ A school-room doctor then. That will do—^you may con¬ 
tinue.” 

Vandam then began to explain that it was not sufficient for 
the exports to affirm that Madame Claude had been poisoned. 
However energetic their affirmations might be it was only pos¬ 
sible to conclude with certainty that the deceased had met her 
death in this manner, if the toxical matter said to have caused 
it were produced. As for the physiological experiments, they 
would only have importfince if they were accomplished with an 
isolated and fully characteristic substance. Now he found tlie 
experts’ reports unsatisfactory iu both these respects. The 
to.xical substance to which Madame Claude’s death was attri¬ 
buted had not been found, and, consequently, it was not known 
with what the physiological experiments had really been ac¬ 
complished. 

“ With extracts prepared by the experts,” interrupted the 
presiding judge. 

“ Perfectly, with extracts formed, firstly, of the vomited matter-, 
secondly, of the" organs themselves, and thirdly, of the stains 
found on the flooring of the bedroom. But what did these ex¬ 
tracts contain that is my question I The ejcperts reply that 
they contained a poison, and that this poison killed the animals 
on wliich they experimented. I do not deny the death of these 
animals, hut I detiy the poison, or rather, I say that those ex¬ 
tracts themselves, without the admixture of any foreign sub¬ 
stance, naturally constituted a poison. We are no longer in the 
days when experts affirmed as in a celebrated case which ended 
in an iunooeut mair being sentenced to death, that the most 
putrid meat does not yield, either in water or in alcohol, any 
soluble principle capable of poisoning. Experiments have 
since been made which show that alcoholic extracts of natural 
vomited matter, or of matter found in the stomachs of corpses, 
have of themselves-produced toxical effects.” 

“ Did you make those experiments 1 ” inquired the presiding 
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judge, who, despite his pre-determined resolution to remain per¬ 
fectly indifferent to anything Vandam might say, was incapable 
of listening any longer withotit putting in a word of his own. 

“No, Monsieur le President, they were made by most eminent 
chemists, by Fagge, Stevenson, and Dr. Ilomolla. I therefore 
say that the experiments made with the extracts of the victim’s 
organs are entirely without value, for who would dare to pretend 
that an extract from a dead body is innoxious 1 Kegarding 
the extract prepared by scraping the flooring of the bedroom, I 
hold the same views. Was the flooring a new one 1 No. 
What might not have been there? No one knows. We can 
none of us tell. The only certain thing is that this room was 
for years inhabited Ijy Dr. Gillet, a physician who was particu¬ 
larly versed in the study of poisons, and latterly it was occupied 
by another doctor. Now this flooring was aompod, an extract 
of the scrapings was obtained, and this extract poisoned the 
animals into whose bodies it was injected. 1 willingly admit 
that such was the case. Hut the experts say these animals 
died from the effects of the mysterious poison, of which they so 
constantly speak, but which they don’t define. For my part, I 
say that they were killed by tlecomposition of the blood, resulting 
from the injection of putrid matter. When a surgeon is per¬ 
forming an operation does he not sometimes die simply from 
pricking himself accidentally with an instrument he has been 
making use of ? ” 

“But,” said the president, “there is the e.xtract derived 
from the vomited matter which was preserved in a basin. There 
were no scrapings in that, no extract of dead body. And yet it 
killed the animals into which it was injected, and the symptoms 
which preceded their death were, according to the experts, 
identical with those which Madame Claude exhibited. 

“ 1 was going to speak of that extract The gentlemen of the 
jury a,re aware that Madame Claude was ill.” 

“She was not at all ill, that has been demonstrated.” 

“ At all events, she was being treated for a complaint of the 
Iie-art, and she had been taking digitalis for five-and-twenty 
days. She had even swallowed a pill of that substance a short 
time before this fatal attack. Therefore, I say, your cats, your 
dogs, your rabbits, to whom the extract with which I have now 
to deal was administered, were poisoned by the digitalis this 
extract contained, and I find a proof that such was the case in 
the very symptons which the experts observed in these animals.” 

“ But could a millegrammc of digitalis mingled in the matter 
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vomited by Madame Claude, the greater part of wbioh was not 
recovered, have sufSoed to occasion that result ? ” 

“ It is not a question of a milegrammo. Madame Claude had 
been taking digitalis for twenty-five days, and every one knows 
that this substance is only eliminated with difficulty. Under 
these circumstances I am well founded in my conclusion that the 
exports’ reports do not at all prove that Madame Claude was 
poisoned.” These words uttered in a clear firm voice caused a 
great sensation throughout the court, and the presiding judge 
ha.stcned to adjourn the sitting for a quarter of an hour. 

Vandam’s evidence seemed important; and it was evident 
that it had produced a certain impression on the jury, they had 
been particularly struck with his observations respecting the 
extract from a dead body. On the first day of the trial these 
twelve intelligent men had been able to maintain the dignified 
impassive attitude of so many wa.x figures, a demeanour ap¬ 
propriate to the importance of their functions, but by degrees 
nature had assorted its rights, and it was now easy to read on 
their features what they thought or felt. As it appeared 
evident that the opinion they had formed of Vandam’s evidence 
was scarcely favourable to the prosecution, it became necessary 
for the latter to take immediate steps to efface the impression 
which the Parisian chemist had created ; hence this adjourn¬ 
ment of the court, suggested to the presiding judge by a glance 
from the public prosecutor. 

Although nominally of a quarter of an hour’s duration this 
adjournment lasted in reality much longer. One of the ushers 
came and spoke in an rindcrtone to Evette who was holding 
forth to a group of spectators and he forthwith left the court. 
Soon afterwards a similar incident occurred in regard to little 
Senelle. Then every one began to ask themselves what was 
about to happen, and while the spectators were indulging in 
numerous improbable conjectures, the glass jars which had 
oi-igiually been removed at M6rault’s request, were brought 
back again, one by one, and placed upon the table in the well 
of the court. This incident provoked general comment. 

“ What, are the rival medical men going to make comparative- 
experiments in presence ot the public ! ” 

“How horrible ! ” 

“ What a piece of luck for us.” 

“ Let us make haste and take some refreshment.” 

Eventually every one resumed his seat, and the presiding 
judge said to one of the ushers. “ C.all the experts and the 
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chemist Vandam.” The disoonteuted expressiou on the cpre- 
sident’s face when he adjourned the court had now given place 
to an air of mingled cunning and satisfaction. 

“Look at the presiding judge,” exclaimed an advocate, “ho 
seems quite joyful at the prospect of a set-to between the ex¬ 
perts. Yoy may be certain he w'on’t calm them ; it will be a 
lino fight." But instead of a set-to between the experts there 
followed a dialogue between the president and Vandam. 

“You performed a chemical analysis for the prisoner 1 ” ob¬ 
served M. Hairics de la Freslonifere. 

Vandam related what had transpired when Claude originally 
suspected that bis wife had been poisoned. 

“So,” said the presiding judge, “you and the prisoner engaged 
in a correspondance concerning poisons. You gave him advice?” 

“ I had no advice to give him ; I answered his questions.” 

“ However, you re-assured him by stating that the poison 
contained in the matters which you examined could not bo 
isolated." 

“ I informed him that I had not found any poison in the 
matters he sent to me.” 

“ I'hat’s it; you had already taken part in the question.” 

“Not at all. I had taken part in a special question which is 
not at all the same as the one which now occupies us.” 

“ The prosecution assorts that it is the same. The gentle¬ 
men of the jury will know how to aj)preciate your distinction. 
At all events it is certain that the prisoner was bound to have 
confidence in you, for you are—are you not 1 —the author of a 
work entitled ‘A criliml Study of Medico-Legal Experiments'" 

“Yes, I wrote that work.” 

“ I won’t say that this book has any great value, but at all 
events it shows that you had alrc.ady occupied yourself with the 
subject before us. It is true that in doing so you displayed the 
most blamable tendencies, testifying'no respect for the decisions 
of the law.” 

“ I did not occupy myself with the decisions of the law. I 
criticized these experiments from an exclusively scientific point of 
view ; and many others have done the same—Grandeau, Lefort, 
Gaultier de Claubry, Kabuteau h.ave criticized the medico-legal 
experiments regarding digitalis; Galippe dealt with those con- 
cerniug cases of poisoning by copper and its component parts. 
There are ten others, twenty others, who have acted likewise.” 

“ That is possible, but those twenty others did not act in the 
spirit of systematic hostility which you display—a spirit of 
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hostir.ty which leads you so far, that you even advise the 
criminals of foreign countries.” 

“An Italian advocate did me the houoiir to ask for my opinion 
regarding a charge of poisoning, and I gave it him.” 

“ And naturally it was directed against the ofiBcial experts. 
I read in one of your books a definition of the soul, which I do 
not understand very well; it is assuredly my own fault; but, 
at the same time, it appears to me to be a declaration of pure 
materialism, that is to say, the negation of the very basis of 
society.” 

“ My books are not concerned in this trial. I am here as a 
witness.” 

“ And it is the witness whom I question so that the gentle¬ 
men of the jury may know what manner of man he is. Since 
it displeases you to give a public answer on this point—•.which I 
can understand—wo will pass it by.” 

While this dialogue was progressing, Evctte and Senelle stood 
at Vandam’s side in a somewhat embaiTassed manner. Fortu¬ 
nately, the presiding judge recollected that they were waiting. 
“ Doctor Evetto,” said ho, “ you have heard the evidence of the 
chemist Vandam.” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur Ic President, I listened to his learned 
lesson with great interest, but although it was most ingenious, 
I must own that it has in no wise modified my sentiments—I 
would rather say, my convictions—and I declare that far from 
destroying our conclusions, it has left them intact.” Then at 
great length and in most polite flowery language, full of com¬ 
pliments for his learned adversary, Evette refuted the evidence 
of the chemist Vandam—refuted it so completely that nothing 
of it remained. When he ceased to speak, the jurymen were 
once more gained over to his side. In a few hours tlicy had in 
turns formed the most contrary opinions. At first they had 
adopted Evette’s views: Mkdame Claude had been poisoned, 
and the animals experimented upon had been killed with the 
same poison that had been employed to kill her. Then they 
had accepted Vandam’s theory, the animals had been killed by 
the scrapings of flooring, the extract from a corpse, and the 
digitalis which the victim had boon taking. Now, however, 
they once more returned to Evotte’s opinion. Besides this, 
Vandam was not what they had at first thought him to be. The 
presiding judge had shown them that he was an intriguer, an 
adversary of society; perhaps, moreover, he had not merely con¬ 
tented himself with giving advice to Claude. , 
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“ Aud you, what do you say, Monsieur Seuelle?” asked ^ the 
presiding judge, when Evette’s discourse was at an end. 

“ I am of Dr. Evette’s opinion,” replied the Conde chemist. 

“You see,” said the presiding judge to Vandam, in a tone of 
consideration. 

“ I see that we don’t agree, but that is all. The exports 
persist in their conclusions, but they don’t answer my objections. 
They don’t produce the poison which, according to them, killed 
Madame Claude; and they don’t prove that the animals they 
experimented on were not poisoned as I say, either by putrid 
matter, or by digitalis.” 

“ After an analysis the remains of a millegrammo of digitalis 
would not suffice to cause the death of several animals,” said 
Evette. 

“ I repeat that this is not a question of a millegramme but of 
two millegrammes multiplied by twenty-five days—.that is to 
say, fifty millegrammes of digitalis swallowed by Madame 
Claude. During your analysis yon ought to have found this 
substance on the coatings of the stomach and in the digestive 
tube, which, according to Dragendorff, become irajuognated with 
digitalis.” 

“That is not at all proved, and wo maintain that digitalis is 
easily eliminated.” 

“ I contest that doctrine. Mann saw a patient—” 

The presiding judge interrupted Vandam. “You are appro¬ 
priating,” ho said, “ the remarks of various learned men whoso 
works you have more or less carefully read ; but you yourself, 
you know nothing, you cannot affirm whether digitalis 
accumulates or whether it passes away.” 

“ At least, I know that the experts did not oven isolate the 
digitalis.” 

“ Probably becaiise they found none.” 

“ If they found none it must have been because they didn’t 
look for any.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Senelle, “ we did find some, but 
not in a sufficient quantity to cause death.” 

“ Why did you not operate more extensively 1 ” 

“ Because we wished to reserve a part of the matters confided 
to us,” replied Evette, “ in view of fresh ex|>orimeuts if they 
were ordered by the court. Wo are bitterly criticized because 
wo did not sacrifice everything, but we should be still more 
bitterly criticized if wo had reseiwod nothing.” 

“I criticize you, because you paid no attention to the digitalis. 
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and J criticize you particularly because you did not isolate the 
poison which in your opinion killed Madame Claude, thus for¬ 
getting Plenck’s rule, which all experts ought always to have 
before their eyes :— unicum, certum, signwn.” 

The presiding judge quickly interrupted Vandam. “ We are 
not at the Cora^die Fraii^aise,” he said, “ and we are not per¬ 
forming the Mcdade Imaginaire, of which your Latin would be 
well worthy. This is a most serious matter—a matter of life 
or death.” 

“ 1 speak seriously,” retorted Vandam, “ when I affirm that 
these gentlemen’s e.xperiments do not prove that Madame Claude 
was poisoned.” 

“ Allow mo to tell you, sir, that you exceed your rdle and 
I must warn the gentlemen of the jury that you have not to 
occupy yourself with Madame Claude, nor to affirm whether 
she was or was not poisoned. You were not called for that. 
You know nothing of the criminal investigation. You arc, if I 
may so express myself, the animals’ export.” At this remark 
several of the spectators thought fit to titter. “ You believe 
theoretically,” continued the presidiug judge, “that these animals 
wore poisoned with the extract from a corpse, lloor S(;ra()ings, or 
digitalis. Such is your belief, and yon openly express it. I 
must add that it is quite legitimate for you to have such a 
belief and people should not laugh at you.” While this littlo 
speech was being made Mdrault had risen from his scat and 
stood with his advocate’s cap in h.aud waiting to speak. The 
presiding judge invited him to do so. 

“ In presence of the different opinions expressed by these 
gentlemen,” said the advocate, “ it is necessary to take a step, 
which, as the jirisonor’s counsel, 1 fornuilly ask should be taken, 
that is may it plea5;c the court to order additional cxporinienfs 
to show what action the digitalis m.ay have caused.” And then, 
amid general astonishment ‘and anxiety, Merault developed his 
reasons for this request. 

Additional experiments ! But then the ease would be post¬ 
poned until next session. Who could say w'hen it would end ? 
The presiding judge appeared most discontented. What had 
he done for Merault to play him this trick. Hadn’t he shown 
himself sufficiently amiable for the advocate and his wife since 
the trial began 1 Keally this was monstrous ingratitude. “ Is it 
the intention of the defence to ask that the affair be postponed 
till next session 1 ” he asked wiien Merault had ceased speaking. 

“Not nt all. We ask that fresh experts be appointed to 
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analyse the matters held in reserve, these experts to make their 
report as soon as possible.” 

“ The court will deliberate on the point.” 

People breathed again ; those who had received the president’s 
cards of invitation would after all bo able to witness the close 
of the affair. The result of the court’s deliberation was soon 
made known, 'fho tribunal appointed throe fresh cxj)ort8 to 
search for any traces of digitalis tliat could be found either in 
the reserved matter or in the body of the late Madame Claude, 
which was if necessary to be exhumed. 

At these last words Claude was seen to lean towards Merault 
and to speak to him in a vehement manner. It was in vain 
that the advocate tried to calm him. 

“He is frightened,” said some people. 

“ He won’t have the corpse exhumed,” said others. 

But the scene was abruptly brought to a close, for at this 
moment the presiding judge announced that the court adjourned 
until the following day. 


xir. 

ALToaETDEB the presiding judge was very well satisfied with 
the maimer in which he had as yet conducted the proceedings. 
The sittings were all of them interesting. There had been 
several dramatic incidents. Public interest continued at its 
height. 'Phe court was always full and the audience well dis¬ 
posed. The newspaper reports wore as faithful as possible, and 
moreover they did liim justice. Ho was himself well aware 
that lie had played his part in an eflective manner, for the points 
he had made had been alike frequent and most successful. He 
was only vexed at one thing—the dearth of humour. If there 
had only been plenty of smiles, and at times a peal of laughter, 
but one h.ad had none of those explosions of gaiety that put 
every one in a good humour for the rest of the day. 

This was a great pity. The public might complain of this 
want of humorous incident. The trial would become monot¬ 
onous without a few hearty bursts of laughter. Personally, 
moreover, the presiding judge loved to blend the comic and the 
tragic together, for, unlike most of his colleagues who swear by 
Horace de Boilcau, he had a decided Sbakspearian taste. But 
how was he to strike a comic note 1 Bassaget was the very i lu¬ 
ll - 
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personation of gravity; Merault also was of a serious nature 
and in addition he was labouring under intense emotion. He, 
the presiding judge, was therefore thrown back on his own re¬ 
sources ; there was no one to second any endeavours he might 
make to introduce some laughable incident. People o\ight to 
recollect, however, that he couldn’t do everything himself. 
Besides, ho had hitherto been obliged to give the prosecution 
all needful assistance, and his own initiative had consequently 
been paralysed. More than once he had refrained from making 
some humorous sally, so as not to weaken the case against 
Claude. For the jury must not bo allowed to go astray. 
Personal interests, as well as the interests of justice, demanded 
that the prisoner should be condemned. 

Fortunately, there now only remained to be heard a certain 
number of witnesses for the defence, with whom it was not 
necessary to be affable, and, if need bo, some of their evidence 
might bo turned topsy-turvy with the view of producing a 
laughable effect. Of course this could scarcely be done as re¬ 
gards cither the testimony of Ciu’bonneau, the great Parisian 
physician, or that of Abbe Colombo the venertible curb of 
llannebault, but then many of Claude’s witnesses wore not 
personages like these, and such as were not, might easily be 
utilized for the purpose which he, the presiding judge, had in 
view. 

Moreover, if he could not make Carbonneau amuse the audience, 
at least he might make this physician feel that the great ones 
of the eai’th, like the most insignificant of its citizens are all 
equal in the presence of justice, and that they must bow the 
head before the majesty of the law, impersonated by the pre¬ 
siding judge. 'I’he public tvonld thus bo shown what a distance 
there was between a magistrate and a physician, however 
celebrated the latter might be. Accordingly Dr. Carbonneau, 
who had entered the court amidst general curiosity, was allowed 
to remain for some five minutes waiting at the bar before the 
presiding judge, apparently engaged in speaking to one of his 
tissessois, in giving orders to an usher, and in running through 
his notes, thought fit to speak to him. 

At length, however, M. Hairies de la Fresloui^re condescended 
to look at the eminent phj'sician. “ Your name, your Christian 
names, your ago and profession,” he said. 

“ Francis Carbonneau, memto of the Academy of Medicine, 
seventy years of age.” 

“You have something,interesting to say to the court.” 
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“ I think so,” replied Carbonneau smiling in the direction of 
the jury. And he then began to explain how Claude had come 
to consult him concerning his wife’s Iiealth. 

“ But,” interru])ted the presiding judge in the tone of a master 
scolding a refractory pupil, “ it would appear from the necropsy 
that j'our diagnosis was a faulty one.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Madame Claude was not at all ill. That point was demon¬ 
strated.” 

“The necropsy, or rather the experts’ report, mentions a 
large heart with the loft ventricle hypertrophied; the aorta 
moreover was affected, and the valves thickened. It seems to mo 
that such is scarcely the hgart to give to one’s best friend. 
At all events, I was not mistaken when I announced an imper¬ 
fectly defined complaint and—” 

“ Ho you pretend then,” interrupted the judge, who saw that 
Hvette’s theories were seriously threatened, “ do you protend 
then that Madame Claude died of a diseased heart 1 ” 

“ I protend nothing at all. , On the contrary, I maintaiuthat 
it is not known what she died of.” 

“ It is not known ! Then you don’t know, so what can you 
have to say on'the matter? ” 

“ 1 c.an admit that I don’t know, and it seems to mo that 
this admission is not without importance for the gentleuien of 
th(! jury, wlio ought not to ignore—since they have to decide so 
(lillicult, so mysterious a quosliou—that death, natural death, 
may take place without leaving any material traces whereby to 
detect its cause. This has been shown by examples, and many 
eminent men have admitted such to be the c.ase.” 

The public prosecutor thought fit to protest against this theory. 
“ Admit the impotence of science, doctor, if it jdeascs yon to (lo 
so,” said he, “ but if science is powerless, the law, thank (fod, 
is not.” 

(Airhonneau drew himself up to his full height, and throwing 
back his head, and shaking his long silvery locks with a move¬ 
ment of natural nobility and authority, which made more than 
one heart boat, ho continued: “ In such a case the law can only 
speak with certainty when it has heal’d tlie voice of scieifiie, 
but concerning the death of this unfortunate woman, the science 
of yonr experts has not told us evcryf.hing. If the necropsy 
had been more carefully performed, no doubt wo should know 
the causes of that death, whereas at present we do not know 
them.” The presiding judge would have interrupted, but Car- 
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bouucau did not allow him to do so. “ I will say if you will 
allow me,” he continued, “ that I, Carbonneau, do not know them, 
and if I speak in that manner, gentlemen of the jury, believe 
mo it is in all honesty. Fifty years of study give me the right 
to use this language. When a man’s life and honour depend on 
a medical examination—for it is this examination which your 
verdict will confirm or impeach—it should be complete; whereas 
the one presented to yon is not.” 

The presiding judge and the public prosecutor would have 
protested together, but Carbonneau continued his remarks, 
stating that the liver had not been examined, and that the 
brain had not be opened. He gave a full explanation of the 
causes of death, which might posjibly have been found in those 
organs and then spoke as follows:—“Thejury will consequently 
perceive that a complete examination was not made. The expert 
i)cgan by searching whether there were any traces of an ulcerous 
cliaracter, whicli the deceased’s husband fancied was the cause 
of death. Not finding any, ho at once jumped to the conclusion 
that this was a case of poisoning. His mind was not free when 
ha approacliod the body; assuredly lie was influenced by the 
circumstances which had preceded Madame Claude’s death; 
with which circumstances he was fully acquainted. These cir¬ 
cumstances were grave, I will admit it, and a case of poisoning 
might be susi)ectcd. Accordingly, the experts at once concluded 
that it was a case of poisoning. But then what was the poison? 
It is not produced. Therefore, I say and I repeat it, that I, a 
doctor, don’t know what caused Madame Claude’s death. But 
in a case where a doctor can say nothing, a man may still ex¬ 
press an opinion. Claude was my pupil. During several years 
I was able to appreciate his honesty, his disinterestedness, his 
upright character. I have itad few young fellows under my 
contr-'l who have inspired mo with as much interest and 
sympathy, and I consider him so titterly incapable of com¬ 
mitting the crime with which he is charged, that although he 
is .seated in thiit dock of infamy, I, his old master, who have 
rcmiiined his friend, offer him my hand.” The gesture accom¬ 
panied the words, and when the spectators saw Carbonneau 
turn towards Claude with outstretched hands—Carbonneau, 
that famous physician, respected throughout the world—a feeling 
of deep emotion spread through the court. 

But the presiding jtidge w'as on the watch. When the 
spectators saw him le.an forward as if to speak, their feeling of 
emotion gave way to one^ of curiosity. 
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“ I pity Evette,” said au advocate. 

“ Oh, the president won’t be so imprudent as to assist in the 
defeat of the expert for the prosecution.” 

“ But see Evette is already on his legs ! ” 

“ He’s full of confidence, the beggar. Now, just you see. 
He’ll prove to the jiu-y that Carbonneau and he are of the same 
mind.” 

“That would be clever—in Carbonncau’s presence too.” 

It was not, however, to Carbonneau that the presiding judge 
addressed himself, but to Mdrault. “Has the defence any 
desire to ask for the witness’s opinion on any other points 1 ” be 
asked with an air of simplicity. 

M^rault turned towards Claude. The latter rose, he was 
trembling, and yet, for the first time since the commencement 
of the trial his eyes had assumed an expression of proud 
assurance. “The jury will now understand,” said ho, “why I 
did not myself discuss the experts’ evidence and reports.” 

“You were waiting for that testimony!” asked the presiding 
judge ill a tone of disdainful irony. 

“ It was my supreme hope." 

“And now ?” enquired M. Hairies de la Frcslonifere. 

“Now I have only to thank my venerated master. Whatever 
happens, my honour is safe.” 

The presiding judge could not allow such a remark to be made 
without condemning it. “ 'J'he gentlemen of the jury,” said ho, 
in a sententious tone, “ hold your honour in thcii’ ha'nds, and 
it is they alone M'ho can restore it to you—” ho paused advised¬ 
ly, “ or take it from you for over.” Then, turning towards 
Carbonneau, he added, “ You desire to withdraw, Carbonneau!” 
Carbonneau bowed. 

The presiding judge looked at the public prosecutor, who 
replied that it was quite indifferent to him whether Dr. Car¬ 
bonneau returned to Paris at once or not, for witne.s8es of this 
description had no weight in his eyes. In reality ho wished to 
see the eminent physician take himself off as soon as pos.sil)lo ; 
only it would have been dangerous to divulge the dread with 
which Carbonneau inspired him. 

Mmult, on the other band, would have liked to retain 
Claude’s old master in Cond6 until the end of the trial, but 
Claude prevented his doing so. “It is not for us to incon¬ 
venience him,” he said. 
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XIII. 

Not merely was Carbonneau’s evidence even more damaging for 
the prosecution than Vandam’s, but it had also discontented the 
presiding judge, who in presence of the eminent physieian’s 
dctcriniiied attitude had been unable to assert as he desired the 
supreme majesty of the law. He at least was tired of all this 
scientific testimony, even if the jury and the spectators were 
not. In real truth his natural ignorance of moSt medical 
matters did not allow him to control it as easily as he would 
have controlled ordinary evidence, and he had always objected to 
witnesses over whom he could not domineer. 

A consolation was how’cver in store for him. There stepped 
to the bar of the court an old peasant woman dressed but in 
her .Sunday clothes, who advanced with a bewildered air, looking 
in every direction as if to find some means of escape in case she 
found herself in danger. Thanks lo one of the ushers she w as 
at length placed in front of the bar, and there evciy one could 
SCO her, hiding herself in her shawl, trying to take np as little 
room as possible, turning her eyes away from the president’s 
rod robe which frightened her, and curtseying in a terrified 
manner to the various people around her. 

“ Kais(? your hand ! ” exclaimed the presiding judge. 

She would have liked not to do so, being perhaps afraid that 
her hand was going to be cut oil'; but ultimately, on the usher 
pushing her by the elbow, she decided to obey the president’s 
injunction. 

M. llaii-ies de la Fresloniere next repeated the words of the 
oath. What the woman answered, however, no one heard. 

“ Say I swear it.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ Say it then." 

“ I have said it.” 

“ Say it agidn distinctly.” 

Distinctly indeed 1 The spectators hoard her say ‘‘ bear,” 
“tear,” “rare,” “dare,” anything but “swear.” 

“ Your name, your Christian names, your age, your dwelling- 
place,” continued the presiding jtidge. 

Only a confused sound escaped her lips. 

"What do you say?” 
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“ M'lanigot.” ' 

Instead of getting angry at this strange reply, the presiding 
judge appeared delighted. What! had he got hold of a funny 
witness after all 1 The spectators were already laughing, with¬ 
out precisely knowing why they did so, but probably because 
they had of late had so few occasions to indulge their risible 
faculties. 

One of the ushers undertook to translate this mysterious 
“ M’lanigot,” and he did so as follows, “ Melanie Mignot, 68 years 
old, living at Bourlandais.” 

The presiding judge then turned towards M^rault. “The 
defence desires this good woman’s evidence ? ” he asked with 
all apparent gaiety. 

“ Yes Monsieur lo Prisideut, and on a most important point.” 

“ Ah, really, well, so much the better.” 

“ I wish her to tell the gentlemen of the jury what she saw 
in the woods of La Rouvraye on the 24th of April last.” 

“ Ah, you wish her to give us a narrative 1 Very good. 
Now, my good woman, will you tell us what you are asked.” 

She hesitated for some tim'e, looking at the presiding judge 
with absolute terror and at M^rault with an air of profound 
ref)roach. At length, however, she seemingly made up her 
mind to plunge headfast over the precipice which presented 
itself. 

“What I said, I said,” quoth she, “it’s true, I won’t say it isn’t.” 

“ Will you tell iis what you said 1 ” 

■ “ Oh, I’ve said it already. Isn’t that enough ? ” 

It was necessary to persuade her, to compel her to say it 
over again, and when she had made up her mind to do so, it 
was equally difficult to get her to look at the jurymen. “ But,” 
said she, “ it was that gentleman,” pointing to Merault—“ who 
spoke to me ; oughtn’t I to answer him 1 ” 

“ Undmd)tcdly, it was the advocate, who questioned you,” 
observed the presiding judge, “ but you must give your answer 
to the jury.” 

This appe.arcd to astonish the witness immensely; and she 
at first seemed to think that the presiding judge was poking fun 
at her. “ Well, that day,” she ultimately answered, “ it was 
fine weather and I sent Pulcherie to cut some grass in the 
wood. Pulcherie, that’s my grand-daughter, my boy’s daughter 
whom I’ve brought up ever since her father’s death—she’s 
eighteen, a good little girl, but she’s young, and then she’s got 
such eyes—They’re too much for her! ” 
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‘*How many has she got then ? ” asked the presiding judge. 

“ Oh, she’s only got two like every one else, but then they’re 
ton bright! So thi.M) she didn’t come back. 'I'hat set my bruin 
boilinir, three o’clock, (bur o’clock.” 

“ What, all that while cutting a little gr.ass?” 

“Oh, it was too long. So I said to myself I’ll just go and 
fetch her. So off I went. You know she’s young—you under¬ 
stand. I’m not a fool. I daresay there might be no harm 
but it wouldn’t do to let her talk with the lads in the wood. 
So I went down the path leading to the Grand Fayard, and then 
I took that of Les Budes. I didn’t see her. I might have 
called for her but I didn’t—I still went on. And just as I 
reached the fountain of Frhre Robert 1 heard—Do you know 
what I heard 1 ” The spectators tittered and even the judge 
himself smiled. 

“ Well this was what I heard,” and the old woman imitated 
the sound of a kiss. “ Ah mnn Dieu ! ” said, I “ I’ve come too 
late ! ” A roar of laughter interrupted her. 

“Well,” quoth old grandmother Mignot when she was able 
to resume her narrative. “ Well, I won’t say as you are wrong 
in laughing at me. I approached softly to look, I pushed back 
the branches and what do you think I saw ? I saw that gentle- 
niiin there—pointing to Claude—he was on his knees in front 
of his wife who was sitting down kissing his hands and saying, 
‘Oh! my Kticnnc liow 1 love yon!’ Now, really, you know 
when 1 saw them like that I should never have believed that 
he was the sort of man to poison his wife !” 

“ Are you certain tliat you recognised Dr. Claude ? ” asked the 
presiding judge, anxious that the jury should'not remain under 
the impression of those words—“ Oh ! my Etienne how I love 
you.” 

“ Oil, I’m quite sure of it,” 

“ Yon recognised him in spite of the branches? You already 
knew him ?” 

“Yes, and I recognised him that day—I recognised him to-day. 
1 should recognise him in a hundred years.” 

“ I hope yon will. And yonr grand-dangbter ? ” 

“I didn’t find her, and wdieii I got homo, she was already 
there. She told me that she bad fallen asleep in the woods.” 

“ I dares.ay she did. AVell, you may sit down.” 

Mbrault was desirous, however, that this testimony, which 
the presiding judge had tried to make as comic as possible, 
should not be thrown awajy. “ The gentlemen of the jury,” 
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said he, “ will remember this evidence. It shows in it’s' very 
simplicity what were the sentiments of the prisoner and his wife 
on that fatal day; it shows, moreover, how they employed their 
time.” 

The procession of witnesses continued. Merault had siib- 
pmaned a largo number who were to give evidence on the same 
point, namely, that Claude, instead of being the mercenary 
individual which the prosecution pretended, was, on the contrary, 
a man of devotion. 

“ Good gracious me,” said tho presiding judge, annoyed by 
the monotony of this testimony,’ “ wo are alreaily acquainted 
with this devotion of his. The prisoner himself spoke to us 
about it. It is the sentiment which has guided him since 
infancy! ” 

Despite this banter, however, Mdranlt would not renouuoo 
calling his witnesses, especially Abbd Colombe, tho senior c\ir6 
of Hannebault. Tho worthy priest advanced quickly to tho 
bar, so as not to keep tho court waiting. A vivid blush suffused 
his features, and his eyes were turned towards tho ground. His 
humble demeanour w.as in perfect keeping with his favourite 
phrase, “ I am such a poor old ijian.” He had himself written 
to Mdrault, asking to give evidence on behalf of one whom ho 
had known as a child in his parish. 

What ho had to say did not agree, sb he told tho jury, with 
certain statements in tho act of accusation, but if it was not 
showing too much presumption ho should like to enlighten I ho 
court on a matter which personally coucerned the prisoner and 
himself. “ When Dr. Claude arrived at Condd,” ho said, “ ho 
visited me, and with Christian charity ho placed himself at ray 
disposal for tho sick poor of my parish. As he did not, however, 
wish to appear to compete with his colleagues, he suggested 
that 1 shoiild pretend to pay him for his visits or his operations 
wdth any alms I might receive for the benefit of the sick. As 
will be understood, grave cases often present themselves in an 
industrial town like Hannebault, I therefore sent for Dr. 
Claude—ho came and—(here tho abb^ blushed) I lent myself 
to his charitable deception. No one ever knew that he gene¬ 
rously' gave his learning, his time, and his trouble to the poor 
of Hannebault for nothing. To-day, however, I must acquaint 
you with his devotion and discretion. Oh, gentlemen of the 
jury, do not think that a man who docs good in that manner, 
could, for the sake of lucre, be guilty of such a frightful crime 
as the one he is charged with.” 
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“ TSie court thanks you for your evidence, Monsieur le cure,” 
said the presiding judge, “ it is that of a saintly priest, whose 
charity every one appreciates.” 

The Abbe Colorabe would have liked to escape this eulogium, 
ho stepped backward as if to withdraw, then took a few paces 
forward again as if he had forgotten to say something; and 
finally retired raising his hand to his head with a gesture plainly 
signifying, “ Oh, I am such a poor old man! ” 


XIV. 

In spite of the evidence given by Madame Merault, by Vandam, 
by Carbonneau and the Abbe Colombo, in spite of Veronica’s 
letter which Nathalie had communicated to the court, still 
Claude’s situation did not improve. The public remained 
hostile ; and few indeed were those who did not believe that 
the doctor’s wife bad been poisoned. Now, if she had been 
poisoned, who but her husband could be guilty 1 The circum- 
stiMicos under which her will had been made seemed to indicate 
his culpability beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

As for the jurymen, who, being \isually domiciled in the four 
corners of the department, were not under the influences of 
local prejudices, their opinions had fluctuated in the strangest 
manner. One day they would believe in the prisoner’s inno¬ 
cence, on the next they felt convinced that ho was guilty. As 
the trial proceeded, however, they inclined more and more to¬ 
wards this latter view of the case. No doubt there had been 
evidence in Claude’s favour, but was not the testimony for the 
prosecution overwhelming. Truly Carbonneau had said, “ I do 
not know what Madame Claude died of; ” but then Evetto had 
declared, “ I swear that she died poisoned ! ” Amid the tangled 
coiitradictions with which the twelve high-minded citizens in the 
box had to deal—in presence of the medieal imbroglio which 
they must unravel, despite their utter ignorance of chemistry 
and medicine, there was one voice that rang unceasingly in their 
oars—that of the presiding judge. Mis tone had never changed; 
it was evident that he firmly believed in the prisoner’s guilt. 
None of the evidence which the defence had invoked had 
modified his conviction. Now, he was a skilful man whom 
others could not deceive, and, moreover, he was an honest man 
who would not deceive others. If doubt had assailed his mind 
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while the affair was proceeding, assuredly he would have shown 
it. If his tone continued so affirmative, it must be that his 
belief was unshaken. If it was so aggressive, it must be on 
account of the indignation with which this horrible crime in¬ 
spired him. They, the jurymen, considered they must bear the 
presiding judge’s attitude in mind, it could best enlighten them 
as to the course they had to follow when the time came for the 
verdict 

Nathalie, as the danger increased, threw her whole soul into 
Claude’s defence. She had learnt from Beauvisage, the supple¬ 
mentary juryman, whom she had won over to the prisoner’s 
cause, that of the twelve men in the box there were several 
whose minds were not yet quite made up, who still hesitated 
as to the verdict they were to give. One of them had written 
to his brother, a provincial magistrate, to ask his advice, and 
the man of law had told him to abide by the result of the 
new experiments. A second juryman, of a pious turn of mind, 
had acquainted his confessor with his perjilexity. A third had 
declared that he would willingly give a hundred crowns not 
to have to decide either one Vay or the other. If he found the 
jn isoncr guilty, he would probably oxpericiico everlasting re¬ 
morse ; and if he found him innocent, he ■would remain tor¬ 
mented by the idea that ho had possibly saved a monster from 
the guillotine. This fellow, according to Beauvisage, was tho 
most moderate of the twelve, for those who did not speak, who 
kept their own counsel, had apparently long since formed their 
opinion—an opinion unfavor.rablo to Claude. 

How many thou among tho jurymen wore irresolute ? And, 
on the other hand, how many of them believed in the prisoner’s 
guilt? To these terrible questions Nathalie coidd obtain no 
jirccise answer. And yet it was impossible that Claude could 
be condemned. An innocent man cannot bo sent to the scaffold. 
Assuredly he would be set at liberty. If the jury were in 
doubt, they would give him tho benefit of their doubt—they 
would find him not guilty, and then he woidd be saved 1 

This was how Nathalie reasoned during her long feverish 
nights. Since the beginning of tho trial she seemed to have lived 
ten years of her life : she had suffered almost beyond human 
endurance. Ah ! how mistaken she had been when she had said 
in her heart, “I shall feel no remorse ! ” The jealousy which 
had hardened her nature, which had armed her hand, existed no 
longer now that Veronica was dead. Whilst she was alive she 
had been her rival, her enemy; but now she seemed once more 
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her d>usin, her friend, her sister. And yet she had murdered 
her! How different were those two phrases, “ I will kill," and 
“ I have killed." Truly the tortures which Nathalie endured 
alone constituted a terrible expiation. 

And this waiting for the finish, this waiting for the verdict, 
was it not fraught wdth intense suffering? There was Claude 
struggling with the chain of evidence entwined around him, 
perspiring with anguish and impotence as the prosecution dealt 
hin) blow after blow—indeed, morally and physic.ally over¬ 
whelmed. And yet one word from her and he would bo able 
to shako off his bonds, one word and he would be free; one 
word and his life would bo no longer threatened. Ah, but 
then she must sacrifice herself, and worse than all relinquish all 
hope of love. 

The new experts having finished their task now came to 
acquaint the court with its rc.sulta. A single day had sufficed 
them, and no one among the public knew what conclusion they 
had arrived at. Had they, or had they not, discovered a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of digitalis to corroborate Vandam’s theories ? 
AVbon they entered the court .all eyes were turned towards them, 
seeking in their faces an answer to this question, but these men 
of science wore an impenetrable mask. 

“Gentlemen, .are you agreed?” asked the presiding judge, 
who always remained master of himself, even in the most critical 
situations. He put this question in the tone of a man who 
scarcely believes it possible for any two or three experts to 
arrive .at one and the same opinion. 

However—strange as he might consider it—his question was 
answered affirmatively. “ Ah 1 then,” said be, “ acquaint us 
with the result of your experiments.” This remark was 
addressed to the one of the three experts who possessed most 
authority in the scientific world. 

'I'his hajipy imlividual was so glad to h.avo an opportunity of 
playing a part in this cause celehre th.at he gave his explanations 
at great length, jiausing at intervals as if to admire his own 
elocution, and relating how his colleagues and himself had ac¬ 
complished their task, how they had adopted Homolle’s method 
(which he minutely described), with n few modifications suited 
to the circumstances, contenting themselves, moreover, with 
the substances Evette had preserved, and without exhuming 
the victim’s body. Still, despite the great pleasure which this 
expert took in describing the method he and his fellows had 
followed, in recapitulating the case, and the precautions they 
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had taken, he could not go on in the same manner for ever; it 
was necessary to arrive at a conclusion. And the conclusion 
which he and his colleagues had come to entirely upset 
Vandam’s system. The new experts had found traces of 
digitalis, but so slight, of such an infinitesimal character, that 
it was evident that the animals which Evette and Seuelle had 
exjiorimented on had not been killed by digitalis. 

The presiding judge was profuse in the thanks which ho 
addressed to the experts for the zeal and activity they had 
shown. He complimented them on their learning in flowery 
language, and then, before allowing them to withdraw, he 
ordered an usher to call the chemist Vandam “ Have you 
heard these gentlemen’s conclusions )" ho asked in a tone of 
commiseration. 

“ Certainly." 

“You recognise, I suppose, that theyoperated with all necessary 
care 1" 

“ I suppose sO.” 

“ We must have no equivoc.ation—do you recognise that fact 
or do you contest it ? ” ' 

“ I can neither recognise it nor contest it, since I was not 
present at their experiments.” 

“ Ah ! you'would perhaps have liked the court to have chosen 
you as one of the experts ? ” 

• “ Precisely, or rather I shovild have liked the prosecution and 
the defence to have selected the experts between them. They 
might have acted together.’’ 

“ No doubt you would have operated better than those 
gentlemen. You would have given them the benefit of your 
advice. You would have enlightened them with the scieuce of 
which yon are the sole posses.sor.” 

•‘1 should at all events have operated differently, and tic 
di.ffereiit o[)crations niiglit then have been compared—” 

“ 'I’o your advantage 1 ” 

“ Perhaps—” 

“ Will you take the trouble to tell those gentlemen bow j’ou 
would have operated 1" 

“ I should have operated according to Stas and Otto’s method. 

I don’t contest the merits of Honiolle’s, but to give iCertain 
results, it needs to be practised by experienced hands, for if the 
benzine wasliings are not. inado, with/great-pnecautiop . they 
suffice even when .coldvi to .dissolve ft coijtain. quantity pf the 

digitalis. Thp..getntleniia» olf tlte jury .-wil^ iinderstftjid-T-r’’, w 
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“^he geailemeu of the jury will understaud,” quickly in¬ 
terrupted the presiding judge, “ that if the experts had resorted 
to Stas’s method you would have criticised them for not employ¬ 
ing Homolle’s. Stas’s method would then have had all the faults 
and Homolle’s all the better qualities. The gentlemen of the 
jury will appreciate your system of discussion.” 

Vandam’s master qualities wore calm and self-possession. He 
did not attempt to answer the presiding judge’s remarks, but 
went on with his phrase at the point where it had been in¬ 
terrupted, next engaging the experts in a debate concerning the 
quantity of digitalis that might have been dissolved by the 
benzine washings. But he noticed while he spoke that his 
words produced no effect upon the jury. The presiding judge’s 
observation had borne its fruits. He was looked upon as a mau 
who criticises for criticism’s sake. 

There were still a few more witnesses to bo called for the 
defence. When they had been hoard and when every one 
expected that M. llairies de la Freslionijre was going to invite 
the public prosecutor to address the jmy, he created intense 
surprise by calling for Dr. Evotte Carbonneau was no longer 
ill Cond4 There was no fe.ar of an encounter between him and 
the prosecution’s medical adviser; there was no fear of tiio 
latter being defeated. On the contrary, it was most advisable 
that he should now resume all that the various o.xports, doctors, 
and chemists had said, sotting all tliis iqiparent confusiou in 
order, and while indicating the points which the jurymen should 
bear in mind, obliterating all those rvhich it was advisable for 
them to forgot. 

This then was the task to which Evette applied all his skill 
and cunning—in contradiction of the illustrious savant who had 
profferred to a former pupil the support of his generous friend¬ 
ship ! Ah, the gentlemen pf the jury must not believe that! 
As for divergoneios of opinion between them there wore mme, 
there never had been any, at least not one of the sliglitost im¬ 
portance. Of course, they did not express themselves in the 
same manner, and no one regretted this more than he, Evette. 
Ho could only console himself for this inferiority by the thought 
that there are masters whom one can never equal, whoso 
eminence is even unapproachable. But, if one went to the 
bottom of things, setting scientific formularies on one side, what 
did they see then ? A perfect agreement, a full communion of 
ideas. Professor Carbonneau had adopted a theoretical point of 
view; but he, Evette, had been obliged as an expert to consider 
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things in a purely practical sense. Such being the case, was it 
not natural that there should bo an apparent—merely an 
apparent—dissimilarity in their views ? Theoretically, Madame 
Claude’s heart was not a perfect one; that was a certain fact. 
It was not a model to offer for a pupil’s inspection. But 
practically this heart was an excellent one, so excellent that 
few hearts could equal it; for human nature is by no means 
perfection. And then such imperfections as the necropsy had 
revealed in this heart, had they not been caused by the poison, 
which, according to the prosecution, had been administered, ex¬ 
perimented with, several times prior to death with the view of 
making it seem that the victim was afflicted with disease t It 
was in this style, and with equal confidence, that Evefte replied 
to the charges of not having examined the liver and the brain. 
In truth this examination had taken place—not from a theorct- 
ic.al but from a practical point of view, that is, in the only 
sense that could have any importance for the cause of justice. 
Not a point that the defence might have invoked did Evetto 
leave without reply. The priticisms to which his roj)orts had 
been subjected had only sufficed to prove their worth. 

“’riius,” said the presiding judge, “you persist in your con¬ 
viction 1” , 

“ Yes, Monsieur le President—1 am convinced that Madame 
Claude was poisoned, everything proves such to have been the 
case.” 

“ What have you to answer in reply ? ” asked the presiding 
judge of Claude. 

“My advocate alone is competent to deal with a piece of 
special pleading.” 

“ I cannot but admire the fact,” retorted M. Hairics de la 
Freslonibre, “ that in your position you are sufficiently at your 
ease to crack jokes! ” 


XV. 

“W’liY docs the substitute speak after his master! ” asked an 
advocate when M. Bassaget rose to speak when Evette had with¬ 
drawn from the bar, “I should not have thought the prosecutiou 
could have had anything more to add.” He was, however, mis¬ 
taken. The prosecution had a great deal more to add, and if 
what it added was not fresh, at all events it was apparently im- 
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portrfht Binoe its leading exponent thought fit to speak for five 
long hours, so that, given M. Bassaget’s notorious volubility, his 
address was one of most inordinate length. At one moment he 
had thought of speaking less rapidly than usual, in the hope 
that Slime of the reporters might take his speech down in short 
hand, hut there was little chance of this; for just now political 
questions were filling the newspapers, column alter column 
being crowded with electoral addresses, party manifestoes, and 
reports of jaiblic meetings held in every corner of Franco. One 
was in fact on tho eve of a general election, and prominent as 
the accounts of tho “Affaire Claude” had been during the 
earlier days of the trial they were now relegated to the third 
page and ruthlessly out down by bewildered sub-editors without 
the least regard to the oontoxt. So M. Bassaget had to abandon 
the hope which ho had momentarily cherished, and the only 
consolation remaining to him W'as to astonish his audience by 
tho facility and rapidity of his elocution. 

He did astonish it. A journalist, who soon renounced all idea, 
even of briefly analysing this w'onderful speech, occupied him¬ 
self in calculating bow fast the public prosecutor spoke, and 
after a lapse of four hours ho came to the conchision that 
ho had already uttered from thirty-five to forty housand words. 

Forty thousand words! Let us see to what use ho turned 
them. What pain, he remarked, for him to be obliged to de¬ 
mand tho conviction of a man occupying such a high social 
position as tho prisoner, what pain to find himself, after these 
long sittings of the court in presence of a guilty criminal, when 
he had hoped—hoped with all his soul, that the evidence ol 
each succeeding witness would indicate the prisoner’s innocenoo, 
or at least inspire a doubt in his favour! But alas ! all tliis 
evidence liad* been so overwhelming, that to-day Ixe had not 
even to demonstrate tho prisoner’s guilt. Day by day, hour by 
hour, the conviction of this guilt had grown uj)on the gentloinen 
of the jury, so that he, tho public prosecutor, had only a most 
simple and easy task to accomplisli, that of briefly resuming 
the evidence, and indicating the salient points of the case. 

These salient points were, in his opinion : Firstly, the public 
accusiitiou directed against tlie prisoner even before the criino 
was committed; the public clamour which had appealed to tho 
oflicors of tho law to secure the person of this guilty miin. 
Scctudly, tilt’ infernal skill with which the prisoner had j)reparcd 
this crime—utilizing all tho resources of a perverse science, in 
hopes of baffling tho investigations alike o." medioino, chemistry, 
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and jtistice. Thirdly, the audacity with which this crime Seas 
perpetrated, so soon after syringing a des])oiliug will from an 
unfortunate fascinated woman, h'ourthly, the insolent assurance 
svith which the prisoner liad conductc(.l liis defence, basing it on 
an argument which was precisely one of tlie strongest weapons 
the prosoentiou jwssessed—namely, the non-discovery of the 
jioison. For it was tliis non-discovery of the poison which 
j)rovod that he, a skilful physician, was the poisoner, having 
utilized for the jicrpetratiou of his ahomiuahio crime some now 
poison with which science had not as yet c:;pcriinen1cd. Finally, 
iM. Bassaget called attention to the diabolic strategy which ho, 
the prisoner, had exhibited during the trial in obtaining, while 
powerless to say anything himself, the allied assistance of an 
obscure chemist, hungering after publicity, and of an illustrious 
lihysician, wlio, being misled by friendship, had still desired to 
protect a former pupil. Never before had such a singular com¬ 
bination boon seen; on tlio one hand, the devotion of an old 
allcct.ionatc master, cruelly deceived; on the other Inuid, t he 
complaisance of a worthless intriguer, an expert in the art of 
jtigglery. 

•' ] have finished, gentlemen of the jury,” said M. Bassaget at 
the close of his jontr oration, “1 might have appealed to your 
emotion and it would have been easy for me to ju-ovoke it, but I 
dosiroJ, without jiassioii, without any oxcessof language, to appeal 
to your reason alone. I desired to eonvince you ; and as I 
have not uttered a word which has been without its echo in 
yonr breasts, I have easily been able to complete what the 
cvidciioc began. Indeed, I liave merely demonstrated to you, 
licrliajis in fuller light, what the evidence must have already 
shown you—that is, the jirisouer’s guilt, a certain evident guilt, 
of which no one to-day has a doubt. It is for yon, gontlomen, 
to complete the work of the law and to make a memorable and 
terrible ex.ample. I will not say that there ai'O many doctors 
who arc disposed to rid themselves of their wives by means of 
poison, but those who do entertain such a project must learn 
ihat despite all their science, their crime will not remain nn- 
iitiuished. It is so easy a crime for them to commit that tlicy 
n.ast unceasingly have before their eyes, the warning which 
your verdict will carry, and the remembrance of the expiation 
which you will cause to bo inflicted on the guilty man who sits 
in that dock before you ! ” 

If M. Bassaget had gone too far in saying that no one now had 
a doubt concerning Claude’s guilt, ho Jiad at all events only 
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ove'i^tepped the measure by an inch or two : for few indeed 
were those who at present entertained a belief in the prisoner’s 
innocence. Accordingly, it was with profound surprise that the 
audience listened on the morrow to the opening phra.scs of 
Merault’s speech for the defence. “ It is,” said he, “ a friend 
who rises to defend a man whom he esteems and whom he loves. 
It is on account of his being a friend that he was chosen as his 
advocate, otherwise, a more eloquent voice that his would awake 
the echoes of this hall. Therefore, gentlemen of the jury, you 
will understand how deep is my emotion when I weigh the 
responsibility I have assumed, and you will forgive me if my 
voice should tremble.” 

“ Really, those advocates have every audacity,” exclaimed one 
spectator, as he heard !Merault speak in the foregoing strain, 
while others remarked that it was very imprudent for Claude’s 
counsel—a candidate at the forthcoming elections—to admit that 
he was a poisoner’s friend. 

Claude’s innocence was as evident to Merault as his guilt had 
boon to tho public prosecutor. His innocence was based both 
on a moral fact, and on a material fact. Firstly, a man does 
not poison tho woman he loves. Secondly, to poison any one 
you need a poison. 

Mcrault proved that Claude loved his wife, and he then 
endeavoured to show that tho poison he was charged with 
having administered had never existed. But if he succeeded 
in the first part of his tiisk, which was comparatively easy, for 
ho was sustained and inspired by his own souvenirs, he did 
not, however, achieve the same result in regard to tho second 
part. He was able to reduce to their proper v.aluo the charges 
and tho calumnies inspired by folly and jealousy, and he did 
so boldly, regardless of whou> he wounded. He was able to 
point out the errors of tho necropsy, to denounce the imprudent 
affirmations of tho cxjjorts. He was able to avenge Vandam, 
and to show him such as ho really was, a man of learning and 
integrity, sacrificing himself to friendship. He was able to in¬ 
voke tho authority of Carbonuoau, and to insist upon its value. 
Ho was able to call ujjou tho prosecution to show, or even to 
name the poison which had caused Veronica’s death. Ho was 
able to argue that no one know tho cause of this death. But 
there were two points round which he turned and turned un¬ 
ceasingly, dealing with them ten times, twenty times, over and 
over again, but without managing to demolish, or oven to shako 
the argumouts of the prosecution, namely, the will and tho 
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symptoms which, having preceded the victim’s death, had a,1so 
manifested themselves in all the subsequent physiological ex- 
perimeuts. 

As Merault spoke far less rapidly than M. Bassaget, an entire 
sitting was taken up with his speech. But however skilful, 
however conscientious it was, it failed to create the effect which 
Claude’s friends anticipated it would produce, and which it 
really deserved to have accomplished. This was so apparent 
that some of the spectators addicted to betting, who tried cither 
to cover their previous bets, or to make fresh wagers, could find 
no one inclined to back “ acquittal.” 

It was expected that the morrow’s sitting would begin with 
the public prosecutor’s reply; then would come the advocate’s 
rejoinder, the summing up, and finally the verdict which would 
be given either in the evening or during the night. When tho 
court re-assembled, however, tho presiding judge first of all sent 
for Messrs. Evetto and Senello. “Gentlemen of tho jury,” ho 
said, “we thought that you might perhaps have some questions to 
put to the experts, some additional information to ask them for.” 
Then, seeing that tho jurymen»rcmained silent, he invited Dr. 
Evotto to explain over again the symptoms which had preceded 
Madamo Claude’s death, together with those which had char¬ 
acterized the jjhysiological experiments. 

“How abominable,” remarked a young advoc.ate, “tho 
defence ought to have the right of discussing the evidence.” 

“Don’t you know,” retorted a colleague, “that the Cour do 
Cassation has decided that evidence may be heard pending 
counsel’s replies ? ” 

It was not, however, mere evidence that Evette brought to 
the bar of the court, but a fresh speech for tho j)rosocution, 
more terrible in its skilful moderation than tho pompous, long- 
winded discourse delivered by M. Bassaget If Merault liiid 
been able on the day before to inspire tho jurymen with any 
doubts, Evetto now managed to obliterate them. 

Then the public prosecutor continued on tho same side ; and 
ultimately Merault was invited to speak for the last time. He 
did so during throe hours, striving to infuse the sentiments 
which animated his own breast, into the hearts of tho jurymen. 
When ho had finished tho presiding judge announced that tho de¬ 
bates were closed and then in a loud sonorous voice, heard in every 
corner of the court, he commenced to deliver I is summing up. 

Tho journalist oiflictod with numeroniania, who had already 
computed M. Bassaget’s speed of speech, was now able to 
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obsgrvo, watch in hand, that the two hours which M. Aaires de 
la Fresloniere devoted to his summing up, were divided as 
follows—firstly, an hour was consecrated to the case for the 
prosecution; then a quarter of an hour was occupied in com- 
jdirnouting the experts and in alluding to their experiments ; ten 
minutes were allotted to the pulvcrsation of Dr. (larbonneau 
and the chemist Vandam; half-an-hour to the arguments for 
the defence; and finally five minutes to a little speech to the 
jurymen reminding them of their responsibility and of their duty 
towards society. 

The presiding judge fin.ally reached the question which the 
jury were to answer by their verdict, “Is Etienne Claude 
guilty or not guilty of having, during the year 1877, at Condd 
lo Chatol, mtirdered his wife, Veronica, nee Lcrisscl, by means 
of a poisonous substance capable of causing death i ” Next ho 
remindod them of the foi’m.alities to be observed in voting, and 
the jury then withdrew from the court. They were all of 
them halo and ho.arty and there was no I'oason to require the 
soriicc.s of j\I. Bea\ivis:igc, the supplementary juryman. 

While the presiding judge was concluding his summing up, 
the evening hail gathered in and it w.as now quite dark. The 
few lamps and caudles which h.ad boon brought to light the 
court imparted to the ancient hall a most lugubrious asjicct. 
It seemed as if one were in a vast sepulchral vault of some 
strange Catnpo Santo. There W’oro folks who, on beginning to 
s])oak aloud were frightened at the sound of their own voices, 
and continued their conversation in whispers, or oven ceased to 
speak altogether. 

Most of Claude’s friends had left the court and assembled at 
Madame klei'ault’s. Nathalie alone had remained, seated by 
the side of ^'aud.ara on one of the benches allotod to witucsse.s. 
lint she neither heard anything of what was being said around 
her, nor s,aw anything of what w.as going on. 

After an adjournment of half an hour, the jury bell rang. 
I’he judges resumed their seats in the midst of a terrible, 
impros.sivo silence. Addro.ssing himself to the foreman, the 
jtresiding judge asked him to acquaint the court with the 
I'cstdt of the jur3’’s ilolibcration. 

'I'he foreman rose uji, but it was some time before he coTild 
speak ; it seemed as if emotion paralysed his tongue. At length, 
in a trembling voice, ho said: “ On my honour and on my 
conscience, before Cod and man, the declaration of the jury is— 
Yes, the prisoner is Gciltv.” The spectators waited, but the 
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foreman sat down without another word; there were no 
attenuating circumstances. 

Claude had been removed from court when the jury retired 
to consider their verdict. He was now brought back again by tho 
gendarmes, and the clerk of the court read to him tho dcolava- 
tiou of tho jury. Immediately afterwards the public prosecutor 
demanded that clause 302 of the penal code might be applied. 

“ Has the prisoner or his counsel,” asked the presiding judge, 
“ any reason to oiler why scuteuce should not bo pronounced 
according to law 1 ” 

Claude rose and turning his livid face towards the jury, 
exclaimed: “ Oh, gentlemen, I j)it.y you ! ” 

“ Speak to the court! ” cried tho picsiding judge. 

Without looking at the bench Claude sat down again. “ I 
have nothing to say to tho court,” rejdicd ho. 

After five minutes deliberation, tho jaesidiug judge pronounced 
in a firm voice tho sentence of thelaAvby which Etienne Claude, 
tho convicted poisoner, was condemned to the pcntilty of death. 


XVI. 

O.'i leaving tho court, Claude was not conducted to the coll in 
which he had boon confined since his arrest, but to tho one 
specially reserved for criminals under sentence of death. It was 
so situated and so disposed as to preclude any tittempt either at 
escape or suicide. It was only on entering this cell that Claude 
perceived that he had not been led in tho usual direction, for 
ho had walked without knowing that ho walked, without seeing 
anything around him, without hearing .any one of tho w'ords ex¬ 
changed in his presence. 

Three j)crsons were waiting for Claude. The governor of tho 
prison and two gaolers. Uy the light of a largo Lantern placed 
upon a stool, he perceived that one of these giiolcrs held in his 
hand a pack.age consisting of some coarse textile material. In¬ 
stinctively ho glanced around him. lie was in a vaulted 
.apartment, tho ceiling, w,alls and flooring of which were all in 
time-blackened stone. In one corner he noticed a small aperture 
ganiished with a formidable grating, tlirougli. which a faint 
ray of light probably filtered in the day-time, in aiiotlier 
corner was a bedstead. In front of him was a table, and on this 
table a chain. This contemplation brought him back to 
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retflity. “ You were waiting for mo,” he said, “ did you know 
then in advance ? ” 

“We were bound to be prepared,” replied the governor. 

Whilst these words were being exchanged, the gaoler who 
carried the package which Claude had noticed, unfolded it:—It. 
consisted of a strait-waistcoat—opening behind and having one 
long endless sleeve going from shoulder to shoulder. 

“ You know our orders,” said the governor, as if to excuse 
himself. 

Claude shuddered, but he .made no signs of resistance. “ Do 
your duty,” he said, in a faint voice. 

In Paris a criminal condemned to death has to put on the 
strait-waistcoat directly sentence has been passed upon him; 
and day and night ho remains under the watch of attendants 
who dwell with him in his cell, accompany him to the waiting- 
room, whenever he receives a visit and assist him to eat, so that 
it is not necessary to remove the strait-waistcoat; he is, indeed, 
never lost sight of for one moment until the time arrives to 
hand him over to the executioner. In the provinces, however, 
where the number of gaolers is limited, the condemned man 
after being put into a strait-waistcoat usually has his legs 
secured to the wall of the cell by a chain of moderate length, 
and thus fastened he is left to himself—a gaoler inspecting the 
cell at more or less frequent intervals. 

When Claude had taken off his upper garments he was at 
once put into the strait-waistcoat which one of- the gaolers then 
began to laco up. 

“ If you feel cold,” said the governor, “ I will lot you have a 
hospital cloak.” 

While the chain was being fastened, the sound of rapid foot¬ 
steps was heard in the passage outside, and Merault followed by 
an official carrying a lantern soon entered the coll, walking to¬ 
wards Claude w'ith outstretched arms. “ Oh, my friend, my 
poor friend!” he exclaimed. 

Claude would have elaspod Mdrault to his heart, but the 
strait-waistcoat prevented his doing so. All ho could do was to 
kiss him on either cheek. 

“ It was emotion that paralysed me,” said Merault. “ If you 
have been condemned it is because you were badly defended.” 

Claude shook his head. “ Your speech was admirable,” ho 
said, “ never was I more conscious of my innocence than when 
I heard you speak ; but you were pleading against fatality.” 

Merault was not a nyuY advocate ; he had been a magistrate; 
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he would probably soon bo a deputy; and consequently the 
prison officials showed him more deference than they would have 
exhibited towards a simple barrister. The governor made a 
sign to his men and all of them except one gaoler left the apart¬ 
ment As the authorities had granted Morault the extraordinary 
favour of allowing him to see the prisoner in his cell, it was as 
w'ell to allow him a certain freedom of action, though on the 
other hand one must not lose sight of the fact that the culprit 
was a prisoner, and that he might poison himself if he could 
only get the chance. 

“ What you say,” said Merault developing the idea which he 
had uppermost in his mind, “ is a groat consolation for mo in 
my despair, but it is not enough to set my mind at rest.” 

“ What then do you want 1 ” 

“ I want you to sign this very evening your ajjpeal to the 
Cour de Cassation.”* 

“ I beg you, my dear Mdrault, don’t speak to mo about that. 
A fresh trial, perhaps fresh accusations, fresh struggles, 
emotions, hopes, and despair—fresh fever, exasperation and in¬ 
dignation. No, my friend, no. Ah, you do not know what relief 
I feel on thinking that it is now all over. Yes, indeed, what a 
relief. No more sight-scors observing mo, no more experts 
overwhelming me, no judge any longer deriding mo. It’s 
finished. You cannot imagine what 1 felt during these long 
terrible sittings of the court, you will never be able to form an 
idea of the torture 1 endured when at the end of the day I re¬ 
turned to my cell, and during a sleepless night examined what 
had taken place and what I had said, what would take place on 
the morrow and what I ought then to answer. Now it is 
finished, accomplished—irreparably. I have no longer to think 
of the morrow. What better deliverance than death 1" 

“ No, not that! ” 

“What docs it matter? No longer to think, no longer to 

* lu franco a criminal condemned to death has the right to appeal to 
tlie Cour de Cassation, or Supreme tribunal, for a new trial on the ground 
of legal informalities in the original proceedings. The mere nict of 
making this appeal without indication of the grounds on which it is 
made, stays execution until it has been heard ; but should no legal in¬ 
formalities be proved on the day iixod by the Cour de Cassation to 
examine the matter, orders are given to carry out the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the Assize Court. Tlie appeal is, indeed, entirely of a 
technical character, and is in no wise directed against the verdict of the 
jury on the score that the latter is contrary to evidence. On this last 
point the reader will acquire further information in tlie final chapter of 
the story.— Trans. 
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reincmbor,to sleep—to sleep that Ion*; niglit—astarless bntalso a 
dreamless one. Ah, my dear friend how weary I am ! ” Claude 
took a few stef)S up and down, but the chain and the strait-waist¬ 
coat impeded his movements, so he sat himself down on the 
bod. “ There are some old men,” ho continued, “ who are so 
infirm, so miser.able, that they pray for death to deliver them 
from their distress. Desjato my thirty years, I am older th.an 
any of them for 1 know that I have not forty days to live. And 
yet those forty days frighten mo. What shall I do while they 
lastl I wish it were for to-morrow. And then you ask me to 
sign my appeal to the Cour do Cassation. 15ut oven if it wore 
taken into consideration, even if I appeared before other jury¬ 
men who acquitted me, what should I do with my life 1 AVhere 
could I live ? For what shmild I live ? Horror-struck by the 
past, disgusted with the present, withoiit a future, you your¬ 
self, must feel, my friend, that I cannot, 1 mean, that I could 
not live.” 

» But honour! ” 

Claude turned away his head and for an interviil ho seemed 
quite overwhelmed. “After all I‘ have sufl'ored this day and 
during those later times,” he ultimately said, “ that word is a 
painful one.” 

“ My friend ! ” 

“ Oh, I don’t reproach you for having uttered it. I know 
what were your motives ; friendship, devotion, duty, still you 
might have spared my troubled mind. Honour, indeed ! Ah, 1 
shall leave behind me a dishonoured name—the name of a 
murderer, of a poisoner ! ” 

lie abruptly rose, but not having his arms to nuaintain him 
in equilibrium he almost fell. “ Ali, do not think,” he said, 
“ do not think that I am indillerent to that thought. To say 
tho truth, it was th.at which sustained me during th’s trial. 
Twenty times was I on tho ‘point of throwing vip my cause, of 
letting things follow their own course, but the thought of 
honour prevented my doing so.” Then, seeing that Merault 
looked at him with surprise he continued :—“You did not 
notice these moments of discouragement. You often thought 
me strong when I was weak. 1 concealed tho truth from you 
when I saw how you devoted yourself to my cause, I did not want 
to damp your courage. You might have grown apprehensive, and 
for yourself as mucli as for mo it was hotter you should retain a 
certain hope. But for my'sclf I lost all hopes after the first few 
days. After Evette gave his evidence, 1 saw that the jury had 
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tiiaJo up their minds. While the jurymen wore trying to 
ascertain hy the expression of my features what impression tlio 
evidence of the witnesses produced upon me, I on my side tried 
to read on their faces what impression it made on them. I 
do not know if they read my face wrongly, but I am sure that 
for myself I made no mistake^ I was condemned beforehand. 
Nothing could save me, no one, neither Vandam nor Carboimeau 
in whom at one moment I had had such hope, neither my poor 
Veronica’s letter nor your address.” 

“ It is precisely for that reason that I ask you to sign your 
appeal. You were judged by a jury pre-disposed against you, 
we will have fresh experts and a fresh i»residing judge.” 

“ And it will be the same thing over again. Can you pro¬ 
mise mo that I should be treated as if I were innocent ? neither 
the jury nor the experts nor the presiding judge, new or old 
ones, would ever admit that I was innocent. A miracle alone 
could olfect such a transformation. My poor wife’s doatli 
occurred under such c.xtraordinary, inexplicable circumst.ancos, 
with such grave symptoms, that had 1 been a jurymen niyseif 
1 should, perhaps, have returtred the same verdict as has been 
returned against me.” 

iMeraidt gave (llaudo a long look, seeking to divine what 
hidden meaning these words might conceal. “ AVhat do you 
mean 1 ” he asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing. Don’t lot us talk either of the past or 
of the future. Leave mo to the rci)o.sc of the j'rcsent. 1 am 
crushed, broken both in body and mind.” 

‘‘Claude, another word—it is in view of setting my own 
mind at rest that 1 speak. (!au 1 ever rest if I remain with the 
roniorse of not having done everything to save you 1 And I 
have not done everything that might have been done, my own 
conscience tells mo so. Be it emotion or imjiotence, 1 did not 
defend you adequately. You will reflect on that point.” 

“ 1 should so much have liked not to reflect.” 

“ I shall see you to-morrow” 

“ Yes, to-morrow, and once again thanks.” As he spoke 
these last words, ho would have grasped Merault’s hand, but 
the strait-waistcoat prevented his doing so. 

When Merault had left the cell, Claude roitiaincd seated on 
the bed and was only roused from his meditation by the gaoler 
who had been present at tho interview, standing motionless be¬ 
side the door. 

“ Won’t you take anything to eat, sir 1 ” asked this official. 
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(Jhiude looked up. “Ah yes, it’s time,” ho said, “ I’m thirsty. 
I should like something to drink.” 

“ And what will you have to eat 1 ” 

“ Oh, give me whatever you like.” 

The gaoler took up the lantern and loft the coll, barring and 
bolting the door as ho did so. • After a short interval he re¬ 
turned with one of his comrades who carried a basket, the con¬ 
tents of which were emptied on to the table. 

Claude rose from tho bod and moved forward. But he had 
not yet grown accustomed to tho strait-waiscoat, and when ho 
would have taken hold of a glass to till it with water, he dis¬ 
covered that he was powerless to do so. 

“ I will help you to oat,” said one of the gaolers perceiving 
his embarrassment. 

“ But first of all pour out a glass of water please.” 

Tho gaoler immediately complied, and hold tho glass to 
Claude’s lips. 


XVII. 

Desuite the strait-waistcoat, Claude began by passing the best 
night he had had since the beginning of the trial. His mind 
had grown calmer since ho knew the verdict. He experienced, 
as he had said, a vague feeling of relief. It was only towards 
daybreak that ho awoke, and he would probably have slept 
some hours longer, had not his limbs been paralysed by tho 
strait-waistcoat and the chain. He rose w'itb tho view of 
making his blood circulate; but ho was not free to walk and 
move about as ho desired, indeed as he needed to. If the 
dawn was beginning to light up tho outside world, his cell still 
remained plunged in darkness, so that ho knocked and stumbled 
against tho table, the bed, and the walls without being able to 
protect himself with his hands. 

Strait-waistcoat and chain alike exasperated him. He re¬ 
turned to the bed and sat down again, trying to assume a posi¬ 
tion in which, without too much suffering, ho might manage to 
wait for daylight; but immobility proved as irritating as 
hampered locomotion. 

If the strait-waistcoat cruelly tortures the madman who is 
put into it, it is calculated to inflict even greater suffering on a 
sane being. A madmap’s. sensibility, like a drunkard’s, may be 
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in a certain measure paralysed, but a man in Claude’s position, 
feverish and excited as he was, is naturally extremely sensi¬ 
tive. Not merely however was he to contend with the moral 
torture, which the thought of approaching execution fosters, 
but the law inflicts upon him a physical torture—the strait- 
waistcoat which virtually deprives him of rest, whereby ho 
might at least experience a few moments of forgetfulness. And 
this physical torture may last during forty or fifty days; now is 
this humane 1 

At last a faint streak of light gleamed through the aperture 
in the wall which Claude had perceived on entering the cell. 
This streak of liglit gradually expanded, morning was at hand. 
Ho was soon able to distinguish the few objects around him, 
and managed to walk with comparative ease. The noise of his 
footsteps attracted the attention of a gaoler. A little peep-hole 
in the door of the cell was opened, the light of a lantorii 
streamed into the dungeon. A stern faced man glanced at 
Claude for a moment, and then retired, closing the pccp-holc as 
he did so, and without uttering a single word. 

A few hours afterwards a gaoler came to inform him that a 
visitor wished to speak with him. Claude at onco allowed him¬ 
self to be conducted to the waiting-room. This w.aiting-room 
was cut in two by a grated partition; behind tho iron rails 
Claude perceived a woman in mourning, and this woman was 
Nathalie. When she saw him approach, walking slowly, 
his arms encased in the long endless sleeve of tho strait-waist¬ 
coat, she gave vent to a stifled cry, and hid her face with both 
hands, her gesture .being as expressive of horror as of pity. 

A gaoler was standing in th.at part of the waiting room to 
which she had been admitted. A second gaoler accompanied 
Claude. It was in presence of these two men that they were to 
see and speak with each other. Having taken her hands from 
her face, Nathalie remained with her eyes fixed on Claude, 
being still unable to speak, and. well nigh suffocated with 
emotion. 

“ I was deeply touched,” said Claude, “ by tho zeal you 
showed in my defence, I asked M(5rault to express to you how 
gi’ateful I felt.” 

" Was it not natural,” she murmured, “ did you think that I 
shonld act otherwise 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ Unfortunately, it was not mere zeal that was necessary; 
but what we did not do, wo will dej^we will save you, for you 
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will uot persist I am sure in the resolution with which you ac¬ 
quainted M. Merault ? ” Claude nodded his head, as much as 
to say, that such was his intention. “ Oh, it is impossible,” 
s1io cried, “ You will not iDflict such grief on those who love 
you ”—she corrected herself—“ on your friends. You will let 
yourself bo saved for their sake—I swear that we will save 
you.” She joined her hands together and gave liitn a yearning 
passionate glance—as in the old time when they were lovers. 
But on perceiving that Claude’s eyes did not answer hors, sho 
strove to alleviate this manifestation of her feelings, which in 
truth had escaped her against her wish. 

“ It appears,” she said, “that there arc several reasons to 
invoke for the appeal, and it is even said, that M. llairies de la 
Fresloniire is just the man to have purposely perpetrated some 
informality.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense.” 

“Not at all. Ho certainly did all he could to get the jury 
to convict you. But precisely to compensate for all his ze.al 
and activity, ho is the very m.an to perpetrate an informality— 
something difficult to detect, but which your counsel may dis¬ 
cover if they are skilful men. It is quite in keeping with his 
cliaracter. AVith one hand he throws you overboard, while with 
the other ho offers you a life belt. By this means, no matter 
what may liapjjon, his conscience is alw.ays at rest.” 

As the two gaolers heard these words they glanced at each 
other indignantly—what an idea ! The president of the assize 
court! It was impossible ! But it was their duty to remain 
muto; they had no right to interrupt, they had orders to 
utilize their ears and arms, but not their tongues. 

“And to think,” continued Nathalie, “that you refuse to ap¬ 
peal, when things arc like that—W'hon the Cour de Cassation is 
certain to order a new trial; when it is quite as certain that 
another jury would acquit you—for the jury that tried you 
was worked upon by your adversaries—why, it’s equivalant to 
committing suicide ! ” 

“ AVell, even supposing it was.” 

An exclamation rose to N.athalio’s lips, but sho restrained 
herself. It was as a friend, and solely as a friend, that she 
could speak to him ; friendly sentiments wore the only ones to 
which sho ought to give (jxpressiou. The time had not come 
for her to unhiirdcn her heart; in fact, slio must control her¬ 
self, and avoid any jwemature revelation of her persistent 
love. 
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“ Why slioiild I care for life now ? ” asked Claude. “ Do you 
think it would bo agreeable for me to live 1 ” 

“ Why ? I don’t know, thougli I think it would bo easy for 
mo to find good reasons why you sjiouldn’t despair. But if I 
can’t say at this moment Wt// yoxi should live 1 know who you 
should live for. For your friends—your friends whom your 
resolution would drive to despair, if you piersistcd in kec[)ing it. 
It is not for me to speak of myself. I will say nothing of 
the grief you would cause mo, though you know how—But no— 
let me only speak of your friends, Merault and Vandam. When 
M. Merault came homo last night after leaving you, we wore all 
together at his house anxiously waiting for his return, to know 
how he had found you; but none of us had over dreamed of 
wh.at he told us. Ah, I am sure that if you had seen his grief, 
and if you had seen your friend Vandam’s grief, you would 
have signed your appeal on the spot. M.M Merault and Vnndam 
are convinced that if you have boon condemned, it is because 
they defended you badly. If you persist in ymir refusal, they 
will remain charged with the responsibility oi' your death, a re¬ 
sponsibility from which nothing will ever deliver them, for 
wliich nothing will ever console them. Will you leave them 
that remorse,? Do you think they deserve thiit reward ? ” 

Nathalie had s])oken with great warmth, without paying any 
attention to the gaolers who were listening to her, wlmni she 
h.ad, in fact, quite forgotten, being led away by her emotion, and 
only having eyes for Claude. When she had linished, Claude 
remained silent, but Nathalie felt that her words had produced 
some impression on him. 

Early that morning, while seated on his bed, ho had reflected 
over the matter as Alerault had asked him to do; but his re¬ 
flections, coming at a moment when the strait-waistcoat and the 
chain were causing him such violent exasperation, had failed to 
shake his resolution. It was botuor n(.>t to live. It was al¬ 
ready horrible enough to think that he must endure physical 
and mental torture for several days longer, without exposing 
himself once more to all the suflerings he had already under¬ 
gone. Besides, a m.an’s life belongs to himself, not to his 
friends. He alone ought to decide it, in the sense that suits 
him. But Nathalie’s mention of the reward which Vandam 
and Merault deserved for all the ellbrts they had made on his 
liehalf, liad dcejdy touched liis heart. IJo forgot liimself to 
tliiuk of them—Vandam, the friend of his youth,, the comrade 
who had left everything to come and defend him—Merault who 
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had displayed such zeal, such ardour, such courage, an(f who 
had perhaps compromised the success of his candidature by so 
proixdly declaring that he was his friend. Did ho owe them 
nothing more than the passing gratitude of a few days 1 

“Besides,” resumed Nathalie, “they will come to see you 
together this morning. No doubt they will speak more to the 
point than I have done, and they will find decisive reasons for 
you to abandon this resolution, taken in a moment of despair. 
For myself, I will only say one word—that, once aoquitod—and 
another jury will assuredly acquit you—your life will not bo so 
empty as you seem to fear. Be assured that— " 

Nathalie stopped short, however, for at this moment the 
waiting-room door opened, and Merault entered, followed by 
Denise and Vandam. Madame Gillet at once drew back, so 
that the newcomers might approach the grating. 

After exchanging some preliminary words, Claude proceeded 
to assure Vandam of his heartfelt gratitude. But the chemist 
raised his hand to prevent him from continuing, “ Don’t lot ns 
talk of what is past,” he said, “ I did what I could, but have 
you no longer any confidence in methat you won’t allow me to 
do anything more 1 ” 

At this point, Denise intervened. “ You do not wish,” she 
said, “ that we should be able to talk of Iter together 1 ” 

Without giving them a direct re])ly, Claude turned towards 
Merault. “ What are the formalities for this appeal 1 ” ho 
asked. 

“ Ah ! my dear Claude,” exclaimed Vandam. 

The two women did not speak, but they clasped each other’s 
hands, and the tears trickled down Denise’s cheeks. 

“ I give way in presence of your friendship,” said Claude, 
“forgive me for having grieved yon.” Then, being desirous 
of mastering the emotion that was g.aining upon him, ho .added 
with a smile. “ Merely to take one’s right hand out of these 
sleeves, to give it a moment’s liberty, one would sign all the 
api)cals in the world. Unfortunately, one can’t be signing all 
day long.” 

“Wo will got them to relievo you of that horrible strait- 
waistcoat,” exclaimed Nathalie. 

“I see you are all disposed to do a great many things for 
me, but I doubt whether you will succeed—I mean as regards 
this odious strait-waistcoat.” 
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XVIII. 

Either President Hairics do la Frcslonifcro had made a mistake, 
or people were at fault coneoniing him, for it was very difficult 
to find any informality in the recent proceedings of a nature to 
warrant a new trial. Only after a most p.atient examination did 
M^rault and his friends manage to discover three little irregu¬ 
larities of so slight a character that it was scarcely likely that 
the Cour do Cassation would take them into account. One of 
them, perhaps, might possibly be entertained, Init the probabili¬ 
ties wore that the Supremo Tribunal would not give it anymore 
consideration than the other two. 

Nathalie, who had left Cond6 and established herself in Paris 
on the day when the documents connected with the case were 
forwarded to the Cour do Cassation, w.as overwhelmed on learn¬ 
ing these tiding-s. What was she to do ? She thought of set¬ 
ting in motion all those of her friends and acquaintances who 
might possibly be able to inllucuco the result, but she soon per¬ 
ceived that her trouble would be thrown away. 

M6rault, now elected deputy, reached Paris a few days before 
the matter came on for hearing, but, despite his new-born ]):ir- 
liamcntary position, despite his connections in the judicial world, 
he could scarcely disjiosc of any more influence than Nathalie. 
The appeal was rejected. 

Despite the evidence arrayed against Claude during the trial 
at the assizes, Nathalie had believed in his acquittal; despite 
the warnings that had been given her, she had believed that the 
Cour de Cassation would entertain his appeal. Nothing could 
dispel her obstinate faith and persistent hope, lint now, what 
could^he hope? Truly pardon w.as still possible, it was ,ev(m 
almost certain that it would be granted; but pardon is not ac¬ 
quittal. Claude would alwmys remain a condemned criminal, for 
the pardon that one grants a murderer is not entire—it merely 
implies imprisonment or transportation in lieu of death. Wed I, 
she would follow him to the scene of his transportation, she woidd 
consecrate herself entirely to him, she would attend ns far as 
possible to his comfort, she would see him every day, she wovdd 
love him, and Ire would bo obliged to love her. No doubt this 
was not what she had desired; but so long as ho was hers, what 
did it matter ? That point secured, the rest would be as nothing. 
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It wau impossible for him not to be touched by the apparent 
sacrifice she would make, by leaving everything else to follow 
him. Accordingly she now showed the same ardour in soliciting 
his pardon as she had displayed in seeking to obtain his acquittal 
from the jury of the assize court, and in striving to secure a 
favourable decision regarding his appeal. 

She was not alone in these new endeavours—Mdrault and 
Carbonneau wore both exerting themselves witli the same object 
in view. In this respect, Merault’s position as a deputy jdaced 
at his disposal an influence which he had not possessed a few 
weeks previously. Carbonneau, moreover, either by himself or 
by his friends, could obtain a hearing from the highest func¬ 
tionaries. The cause they pleaded was not the cause of human¬ 
ity, but that of justice. They did not sue for the life of a 
young, intelligent man, worthy of interest and pity ; they asked 
for that of an innocent victim, lint in a case of this kind it 
is customary to consult the prosecution ofllco of tlie dcpartinont 
in which the case has been tried—the office being required to 
furnish a report, containing full information concerning the 
jjrisoner and tlio circumstances which led to his condemnation. 
Accordingly, whenever M6rault and Carbonneau went, they were 
referred to a report, drawn up in the first instance by M. 
Bassaget .and copied out by the procurenr-genoral. 

“ Dr. Claude innocent! ” cxcl.aiincd those to whom the groat 
physician and the advocate-deputy applied, “ why, lie is one of 
the most dangerous criminals that ever Appeared before an 
assize court! 'I’he most odious circumstances accompanied his 
crime. The facts were jiatcnt, and his guilt is evident; ho 
is deserving of so little interest, that out of twelve jurymen 
there are only three who second your appeal.” 

And then in addition, there was a terrible charge to be 
brought against this Dr. Claude, his affair had not remained a 
mere personal question, it had become a general one, aflecting 
society at large, and even the state. A great sensation had 
been caused by the trial. People had been struck by the experts’ 
predominating role, and their conduct had been warmly criticised. 
Articles had appeared in the newspapers, in the leg.al and 
scientific reviews, in which the system of identifying the exports 
with the prosecution had been strongly blamed. It had been 
established that in a trial for poisoning, it is not the incom¬ 
petent jury which judges the affair, but in refOity the expert, 
who speaks in the name of science or rather of his own science. 
Next, an inquiry had been instituted concerning the attain- 
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incuts of tliose experts, frequently chosen by more favour, lud 
always 'without the co-operation of the defence. Then return¬ 
ing to the case in point, it was remarked how strangely the 
experts had acted. Instead of abiding by positive facts they had 
started with a series of supiwsitions. They had transformed a 
negative into an affirmative ; their conclusions not being based 
on facts but on their personal opinions. All tliis had created 
a great stir, .and it was not merely Dr. Claildo who was in 
question but the whole system of medico legal experiments. 
Claude’s reja-ievo would indeed be equivalent to the condem¬ 
nation of all the experts. Then there would be .an end to 
justice. As it was, cases of poisoning were already difficult 
enough to deal with and the critics sirajdy wanted to reduce 
the law to impotency. 'Their arguments threatened the very 
basis of society. 

N.athalic did not c.are a fig for the basis of society; it was 
all the same to her whether it was strengthened or whether it 
(‘rumbled away. She only'desired one thing—her cousin’s 
jiardon, lie had lieen unjustly convicted. Were they going to 
let an innocent man bo cxeeutbd 1 'I'his was a far more impor¬ 
tant (piestion in her eyes than to know whether one would l(o 
iddc to find any, cxpei’ts foi- future cases of poisoning. Mcrault 
and Carhonneau, however, were obliged to discuss the matter, 
the one from a legal, the other from a scientific point of view. 
When they wished to go into the question fidly with the object 
of overcoming the resistance they encountered, they generally 
received the same answer, “ It’s a very grave matter,” and thi.s 
was about the oidy reply they could got. They w'ero avoided 
as a coui)le of bores afllictod with a disagreeable hobby. Defen¬ 
ders of Dr. CliUido, indeed ! They were making tlicmsclves 
ridiculous. “ Mdrault looks a nice enough fellow,” said some of 
his parliamentary colleagues, “ but he’s devilish annojdng with 
his Dr. Claude. AVe have something else to do than to occupy 
ourselves with Dr. (daude. AV'hat ■would become of the 
Chaiuber if all the deputies who are advocates were to plague 
us with ap])oals in favour of tlieir elents.” Hut Mcirault (lid not 
allow himself to be cast down. He pursued bis tusk with una¬ 
bated .ardour. If at times the thought occurred to him that 
](erliaps he might not succeed, ho haiiished it at once from Ids 
miud. It was im])ossii)lo ! AVhat, execute Claude 1 Claude 
who was iunocont ? Claude whom he ought to have saved ? 
No, it could not, it should uot be. 

Without neglecting to utilize general influences, Nathalie 

o 
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thdtigbt it would bo as well for Lor to obtain personal inter¬ 
views with the higher otFiciala of the ministry of justice. She 
would plead Claude’s case so eloquently, so persuasively, it 
would be impossible to refuse her what she asked. At first 
various audiences wore promised to her; but she was soon in¬ 
formed that they could not be granted. It was in vain that 
she begged and prayed. She met with refusals on every side. 

She was told, however, that providing she renounced her 
design Mdrault should i)o received. Indeed, it would bo prudent 
for her not to compromise the possible success of Mcrault’s 
application by an obstinate persistency, which might offend 
those who were in a position to grant the boon she sued for. 

For the first time for many long weeks, Nathalie despaired of 
success. All her successive combinations had fallen, one after 
the other, to the ground, and she roniaiiiod as if crushed beneath 
their weight. Would Merault be listened tol Doubt, horrible 
doubt, had taken the jilaco of obstinate confidence. Now she 
w.as ready to admit that the execution was possible, indeed, that 
it was imminent, for she know that after the appeal to the Cour 
do Cassation but little time elapses befirc the sentence of the 
laiv Is carried out. The question of pardon is resolved in the 
course of a few days, llepulsed on all sides, utterly powerless, 
she had nothing more to do in Paris. It was best.that she 
should .at once return to Condd. 81ie accordingly docid(^d to 
start without waiting for the result of Merault’s final application". 

Before, leaving, however, she called Tipou the advocate who 
on the next day would be idlowcd to plead Claude’s cause for 
the last time. “ Will you succeed 1 ” she asked. 

“ I hope so.” 

“ I also, 1 hoped—I hoped for his acquittal, I hoped that his 
appeal w'ould be entertained, I hoped—1 still hope for his re- 
ra'iovc. When shall vou know whether you have suceecdod or 
failed ! ” 

“ In a day or two. They have promised to let mo know 
directly the final decision is taken by the president.” 

“ And then 1 ” 

“ Then I shall leave at once for Condf.” 

“Will you send me a telegram directly you know the result ? 
Fear nothing. I won’t dejwive you of the joy of acquainting 
bim yourself with the good news—if, indeed, it be good.” 
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XIX. 

As the train drew nigh to Cond^, Nathalie perceived that the 
public interest in Claude’s case was unabated, for at one of the 
stations three people got into the compartmout«he occupied and 
began conversing on this pai'ticiilar subject. As she was unknown 
to them, they exchanged tiicir rcmoi-ks with all freedom. 

“ So,” said one, “ho wouldn’t see good Abb6 Paulin 1 ” 

“ Ah, it’s a groat pity. Abbe Paulin has two qualities which 
don’t often go together—zeal and tact. His intervention might 
have effected a great deal. Claude might have confessed, and 
been prepared for death.” 

“ It seems that Abbe Paulin was not tlic only priest who had 
tliat idea ; but ho wouldn’t see .any of them.” 

“ Not the only one ! 1 should think not. There were more 

than twenty who applied.” 

“So then it was that AbbiiColombo intervened.” 

“ Ah, he consented to see him!” 

“Still, that j)roves notliing at !i11. Ho couldn’t do otherwise. 
After the evidence which Abbe Colombo gave in his favour he 
owed him a world of thanks.” 

“ It would bo a sad scandal if he died without repenting.” 

“ Yes, abominable.” 

“Then the execution is certain?” 

“ What, would you have him pardoned ? It would be equiva¬ 
lent to defying put)lic opinion.” 

“ But heaven and earth arc being moved in his favour. 
What’s his name is pleading his cause in Paris—Louis Jhirault 
—our new deputy, a jwetty choice for the electors to make, a 
man who declared that he is a poisoner’s friend ! ” 

Nathalie opened her lips with the view of taking up Claude’s 
defence, but at the same moment it occurred to her that she might 
perhaps learn something by letting the conversation continue 
uninterrupted. Accordingly, she did not sj)eak, but fixing her 
eyes on the passing landscape continued to listen attentively. 

“Yes, indeed,” continued one of the s]>eakcrs, “and then 
there’s that Madame Gillet, the victim’s cou.sin. It’s most ex¬ 
traordinary. You don’t tliink their efforts will be successful ? ” 

“Not at all. 1 know for certain that several magist»^te8 would 
resign if Claude were pardoned.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 
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Yes, that’s a fact. Yovi understand the government can’t 
brave the judicial authorities.” 

“ Oh, no, the government’s too weak for that.” 

“That’s ju.st wiiy it’s frightened of the public indignation.” 

“ When will the e.Kccution take place 1 ” 

“ Oh, it’s expected every day.” 

“ Shall you go and see it.” 

“I hojw to, if 1 am warned in time. In fact, that’s why I’m 
going to Condo. When an e.xccution takes place the niaj'or of 
the town is always informed in advance, he has various steps 
take to ensure public order. So I’m going to call on M. Cord- 
homnie, the mayor of Condo, with whom 1 am on cajiital terms, 
and 1 mean to ask him to send mo a telegram dii-ectly he is 
warned. I shall also try to retain a xvindow looking into the 
Place. I don’t want to be hustled by the crowd.” 

“Ah ! the crowd ! Yes, indeed, every one will bo there.” 

“ There are people who have been on the look out for throe 
days past.” 

“Well, one can understand their curiosity. It’s such a long 
’while since thei’o was an cxcctition in tiondo.” 

“ I know some folks who would fall ill if it didn’t take place.’’ 

“ Will the executioner use the now instrument?” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ 1 hear that it has several irajirovemonts. I should vcjy 
much like to see it.” 

“Well, you should come with me. Directly I hear from ]\I. 
Cordhomnic I will warn 3 ’ou. AVe’ll sleep at Condo, an<l next 
morning, after the execution. I’ll stand you a trout « /a mnu 
like jmu’ve never eaten before. AVhat do you say to that? ” 

“ Well, I won’t say no.” 

The conversation was hero interrupted by a loud whistle. 
The train was entering the station. Nathalie had endnied 
positive martyrdom while this talk was going on, still it had 
acquainted her with one thing that might prove useful—namely, 
that notice of an execution is alwa\’s given beforehand to 
the maj'or of the town in which it is lixed to take place. She 
was in ignorance of that circumstance, for, when she married Dr. 
Cillet, the latter was no longer mayor of Condo. Of course, 
Meranll would ac(iuaint her with the result of the appeal for 
pardon, but then he might be dolaj'cd, he might even bo deceived, 
whereas by appljdng to M. Cordhomme, or rather to Lajardie, 
she woifid bo certain to be forewarned in the event of no reprieve 
being granted. 
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Ou arriving at Condt^, Nathalie desired to see Claude at or-oe ; 
but rigorous orders had been given, and she was refused ad¬ 
mission to the prison. She had to draw up a written applica¬ 
tion for the permit she required. Pending a rcjdy, .she went to 
call on Lajardie wdio received her most courteously, although 
during the trial she had abused him to his face for not saying 
all he could ou Claude’s behalf. Lajardie was, however, always 
disposed to forgivo and forget when a pretty woman was in the 
case, and besides he was in this instance exceedingly curious to 
know whether Madame Gillct had succeeded in her efforts to 
obtain a reprieve. On his putting the question, Nathalie rc 2 »lied 
that Mcrault was norv taking the last stcjjs. 

“ And he will succeed 1 ” 

“ We hope so.” 

“It would be a gi'eat jnty if he didn’t. For myself I should 
feel excessively worried. Just fancy, a man—who was my friend, 
whom I brouglit to Condo—guillotined! What a humiliation I” 
Nathalie felt highly indignant at tliis remark, but it was not 
the moment to provoke Lajardie, whose services she came to ask 
for. “ .Sot yourself at rest,” ’she said, “ such will not be the 
case. Still, .as it is necessary to foresee everything, even the 
worst, even wHat is impossible, I come to ask you to do mo a 
favour in the event of the order for execution being given.” 
“But you said—-” 

“ Still, supposing it were given. M. (tordhomrne as m.aj'or 
would then be informed. Piomise to warn me as well” 

“ Certainly I will, but—” 

“You will fidthfully promise mo 1 ” 

“ I swear I will. You know well enough that I shall always 
be delighted to oblige you. Ah I if Claude had only listened to 
mo when ho first came to Condo, all these calamities wrnitd 
never have occurred. Do you know what I advised him ? ” 
Nathalie had no desire to learn what his advice to Claiido 
might have been, still as an answer was requisite, she pleaded 
eomplete ignorance ou the subject. 

“ Well,” resumed Lajardie, “ I advised him to try and win 
you, acquainting him with your merits, telling him how 
charming you wore—for that’s the truth. I have always found 
you charming, and to be siuccro my admiration, like y<.mr 
beauty, has alw'ays been on the increase. ’Pon my honour you 
grow more bcautifid every day.’' Nathalie rose from her chair. 

“What! v-ou won’t allow me to admire you'(’\coutiuued 
Lajardie. “ You won’t let me tell you that I have always 
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adiiglied you 1 Ah ! if that unfortunate fellow had only listened 
to me.” Nathalie walked towards the door. “ What! you are 
going already ? ” Nathalie left the room. 

Never before had she refused homage nor closed the mouth 
of those who expressed their admiration of her beauty. On the 
contrary, she had always encouraged, if not frankly, at least by 
an enigmatical smile, which, although it promised nothing pre¬ 
cise, loft a r.ay Of hope in the suitor’s heart. But Lajardic’s 
compliments, uttered at such a moment, had thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted her. She was seized with the desire to answer each of his 
eulogistic words with an insult. Coward, scoundrel, hypocrite, 
false friend! And it was he who called Claude “ that unfortunate 
follow,” ho who was “humiliated,” he, so self-conscious of his 
own importance, with whom everything succeeded ; while Claude 
was in prison, condemned to death, spurned by every one. 

She had been all but promised an authorisation to sec Claude 
on the morrow, but when she presented herself to obtain it she 
was informed that it was impossible to give it to her. As she still 
possessed several influential friends she hoped to bo able to 
cvercomo the difficulty wiiich presented itself, but her friends’ 
efforts, like her own, proved unavailing. She would eventually 
be allowed to see the condemned man, she w.as told, but not at 
present. Tlicre were formal orders from the chief prosecution 
department to refuse .any .applications that were made to visit 
him. So far as she herself w.as coucemod, she might possibly 
got those orders countcrm.andcd by seeing the procurcur-gonoraJ, 
but how could she absent herself from Condo, when Mdrault’s 
telegram might airivc at any moment. 

At length one of her friends consciated to set out for the 
c.apital of the department with the view of obtaining the per¬ 
mit she needed, but she w.as full of apprehensions concerning 
the result of his mission, fe.aring that the authorities might 
play with him and put it off until it was too late. Meanwhile 
the days passed by. Slio no longer dared to leave her apart¬ 
ment, being in hourly expectation of Mdrault’s telegram. A 
footfall on the staircase filled her with alarm—it must be the 
telegraph messenger. All her energy, all her initiative seemed 
to have vanished. From morning till night she remained gazing 
out of the window, waiting in agony, and devoured by fever. 

And meantime he also was waiting—in his prison. What 
did he know, what had he been told 1 Ho had formally deebared 
that ho d^ not desire a pardon. But if it were granted he 
would be powerless to refuse it. He might- begin by complain- 
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ing, he might scold them all for the steps they had taken, Ijut 
he would soon be reconciled to life. Besides, would she not be 
there to sustain and console him ? She would make him love life 
by making him love her. lie must still recollect the time when 
they loved each other. Her image must still linger in his heart. 

But would the rojirieve bo granted 1 How agonising it was 
to wait. She would have done better to have i-eniaiued in 
Paris, as then she would have known the truth.* What was she 
doing in Condo ? Before the friend wdio had started off to ob¬ 
tain the permission for her to visit Claude returned, she 
received this note from liojardio : “ Alas, the order has arrived. 
It is for to-morrow.” 

Was it possible 1 No, it could not be—for Mcrault had not 
telegraphed. A few hours aftcrward.s, however, his telegram 
came to hand. It was as follows :—“ After a first audience, I 
desired to obtain a second one, hence delay in telegram. Shall 
be at Conde this evening. Am in despair.” 

Thus it was all over. There was no more hope. ' For a few 
instants Nathalie remained as if absolutely crushed, hut suddenly 
she raised her head a;;ain. Slio knew what she had to do. 


XX. 

To tell the truth, Nathalie had made up her mind as to the 
course she would have to follow on the day when, the appeal 
having been rejected, the surmise occuirod to her that a reprieve 
might also be refused. If this reprieve were refused, then she, 
not Claude, should die. Sho had allowed him to be condemned, 
but sho would not allow him to be e-vecuted. Condemned, but 
reprieved, slie wonid be able to live near him, and live for him. 
If not reprieved, all sho had to do was to save him. Now she 
only possessed one means of saving him. She must confess 
her guilt and kill herself. 

Weak whil.st uneei'taiu, cowardly whilst waiting, she was 
certain to bo firm now that she had taken this resolution. I’ho 
Lerissels were not afraid of suicide. When one has played a 
big game and lost it, it is necessary to pay, even should life bo 
tho stake. Accordingly, she loouhl jjay. But it wa.s horrible 1o 
die without having seen him. She would have said nothing; 
she would not hiive betrayed herself; he would h\vo guessed 
nothing; but she would have gazed on him for tho last time. 
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'Hiis consolation was denied her. The edifice of her hope.s 
had fallen to the ground. Everything she had counted ou had 
failed her. Everything save strength; that, however, should 
at least not fail her; and as her time was limited, she would not 
allow herself to be gained over by viseless irresolution. By hasten¬ 
ing the execution of her design, she would, moreover, hasten 
the hour of his ^plivorance. Ho must not be allowed to fancy 
that his last hour was at hand. Ho must read “ liberty ” and 
“ restored honour,” not “death” and “dishonour,” on M^rault’s 
features when the latter presented himself at the prison. 
M^rault would reach Cond 6 at live o’clock ; when he arrived, it 
must all be over. She had a few hours before her to prepare 
for death. They would suffice. It was useless for her to 
prolong her agony; the sooner she died the better. 

She shut herself up in her bedroom, and seated herself at the 
table in front of a blotting pad. For a few minutes slic rested 
her head ou her hands, meditating over what she W'as going to 
write. Then, firmly grasping her pen, she began as follows :— 

“ And you doubted the sincerity of my love ! Now, how’cver, 
you shall learn its depth. IVheii 1 came to you as a snp)>lleant, 
when I dragged niy.sclf at your feet begging you to spare me 
and not to make her j'oiir wife, I felt already that if you 
rejected my appo.al, 1 slionld bo impelled to take some terrihie 
resolution. 1 did everything to turn you from your [mrpose. 
I prayed and 1 threatened. But in prayer and threat alike 1 
only desired your hapjiincss—that was all I looked for—aud 
it scoraod as if 1 held it in my hands : remember the happy 
days we passed together. 

“ And you thought that after your jc.alous vengeance I 
should consider myself utterly forgotten—that I should remain 
without hope of ever rekindling in your homd the love which 
Imrned in mine ! What an error I Why did you not listen to me 
when I repealed that you were the p.assion of my life? You 
know that mine was a violent, resolute nature, and yet you 
were able to think that when 1 saw myself abandoned, saoriliced, 
I should forget my love ; you believed that I could resign myself 
to hearing yon speak to licr as you had spoken to me, to seeing 
your eyes look into hers as they had looked into mine. You 
thought that I should not recollect that those same eyes had 
beamed on me; that that same voice h.ad filled my heart with joy. 
If 1 did not with my own hands strangle her in 3 'our presence, it 
was becauiS I would not create a terrible abyss between ns. 

“Had I not the righf>,to defend myself 1 What right had 
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she to come and take away my happiness—to break my Hfe 
making it miserable and solitary 1 If I resigned myself to such 
a fate, was I not for over separated from you—from you, my 
God? Then what remained to mo? Into whose arms could I 
throw myself? To whom could I cry aloud in my grief? Had 
I a mother, a family, a child ? It was necessary to win you back. 
What mattered the means to mo ? 1 did no^ see her whom it 
was necessary to sacrifice. I saw you alone ; you wlmm I loved. 

“ Ah, I can raise my head proudly. I was not actuated by 
base jealousy or by mercenary motives. I defended what was 
mine. I defended my life ! And I did so with an object 
before my eyes; for it was my ambition to become what she 
was, and more than she was—an indispensable being, your 
refuge in hours of grief, your supremo (sonsolatiim. l?ut the 
edifice of my hopes has fallen, and I am cruslied boneatl^its 
ruins. And yet, dire as is onr common fate, 1 can at least 
j-aisc my brow r.adiant with triumphant j)rido, for 1 am going to 
proclaim your innocence ; I am going to save you !” 

For the first time, Nathajic paused in the composition of this 
letter, written without reflection, but under the dictation of a 
throl)bing bcart. She was carried away with enthusiasm. It 
was tong since she had felt such joy. She was giving her life 
for his. But her jianso was only momentary. She laid no time 
to think, no matter whether her reflections were bitter or 
agreeable ones. She carried her pen to paper once more ;— 

“ What I am going to do is s<ilely to save you. 1 have not, 
I swear to you, any other motive, and I do not reflect whether 
in acting thus 1 m.ay or m.ay not induce you to respect my 
memory or to think of mo without too tcrrililo a hatred. None 
of these mean calculations arc mine. If I once did think of my¬ 
self, I now oidy tliiuk of you. All for you, and for you only, 

“ In a day of justice, you will uuderstaud, I trust, that what 
I did, however hideous it may appciir to calm minds un¬ 
acquainted with passion, was what few women would liavo 
dared to do ; and you will feel that, liaving an lioncst heart, I 
needed a powerful love and a bold mind to entertain such a 
design. Do you think that another woman would liavo loved 
you sufficiently well to commit such a crime. Would she, uti- 
fortunatc being, have fought for her liusb.'uid as I fought for 
my lover ? But if I had more love and more strength than 
her, yet she was most blest, for she died in your arms. 

“ 1—I am going to die far from you, with nothing else to 
nerve me than the glorious though of having given my life in 
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the h«p 0 of winning you, of winning you to love you, to worship 
you, to make you happy, to sacrifice myself to you. I shall die 
almost peacefully. 1 know you will never love again; and 1 
find a consolation in my religious faith at thinking that, 
however severely God may judge and punish me, my soul may 
yet wander back to you upon this earth, following, accom¬ 
panying you eveiy where, animating your mind, consoling you, 
inspiring you, and *loving you still. 

“ VV'hcn I formed this resolution I 'wished to arrange matters 
so that my letter should reach you before I expired. At the 
moment when I closed my eyes, never to open them again, our 
thoughts would have met. ' At the moment when you would 
have hold this letter in your hands, and asked yourself—in spite 
of yourself perhaps—‘ Is she still alive ?' at that moment my 
lips would have uttered your name, and thus wo should have 
sepJi'atod. But that joy, like all my other hopes, is denied me. 
Before thinking of myself I must think of you. For the sake 
of assuring myself a consolation I must not expose you to a 
pang. You have already suffered^ too deeply, through mo. 
Time presses, and this letter must not be delivered too late. It 
is another sacrifice for me to make, and not the least painful of 
them all. 

“ Adieu—perhaps we may meet hereafter. The last words 
that I shall write, will bo upon my lips as long as I have breath: 
‘ I love you.’" 

Nathalie stopped writing. What more need she say ? Did 
not that final phrase resume everything—her life and her death, 
what she had done and what she was about to do ? That this 
fact might impress Claude was now her only hope; she had 
no other wish to gratify. No doubt at first he would give 
himself up entirely to indignation; but later on, when ho grew 
calmer, ho would feel how ipadly he had been loved, loved to 
such a point as crime, loved till death, and it was impossible 
that ho could not bo touched by so great a passion. 

It would only be natural in the earlier times for him to think 
of Veronica, to pity her, and weep for her; but little by little 
his tears would cease to flow. His grief would tire him. If at 
first the crime inspired him with horror, by and bye he w'ould 
look into the circumstances under which it had been committed, 
and then ho would find himself face to face 'ndth the mighty 
love, which had inspired the. design, and carried it into exe¬ 
cution with«<it weakness. “ How she loved me! ” That is 
tvbat he would be obliged tQ say in spite of himself. 
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And then whose mcinoiy would remain uppermost ip his 
heart—Veronica’s or hers? In whose favour would ho establish 
a comparison ? Who would have loved him the most ? Would 
not his last, like his first days, bo hors 1 She would banish 
Veronica from his recollection, as she had banished her from 
his life. 


XXL 

However gratifying these thoughts might be, Nathalie could 
not afford to dwell upon them. It was necessary to act without 
loss of time. She h^ not merely to write to Claude, she must 
also publicly, solemnly admit her guilt and confess her crime. 
As this confession would be the only proof of Claude’s innocence 
it must bo precise, and present all the aspects of authen¬ 
ticity. In writing to Claude she had allowed her heart to 
speak; in writing to the public prosecutor she must banish 
her emotion and be guided by her mind alone. She sat down 
again before her table and* proceeded as follows to indite her 
confession :—- 

“Sir,—By'prosecuting Doctor Claude you have caused an 
innocent man to be condemned. He did not poison his wife ; 
you acted wrongly in not believing him. It is true that Madame 
Claude was poisoned, but I, not her husband, am guilty. I 
make this declaration less with the object of sparing you a crime 
than with that of saving an innocent man. I trust that you 
will give it all due attention; but knowing your respect for the 
decisions of the law, I think it my duty to enter into precise 
details. My explanations will deal with the two principal points 
—Why I poisoned my co\isin, and how I poisoned her.” 

Here Nathalie paused, for she neither desired, nor could sho 
tell the whole truth, and it was necessary to arrange her narra¬ 
tive so that it would present all outward signs of veracity, and 
especially in such a manner that the authorities would content 
themselves with her avowals without seeing any further. Sho 
could not resign herself to the idea of publicly owning her love, 
she could not confess the jealousy which Claude’s desertion had 
awakened in her heart. Besides, she felt that a full confession 
might be interpreted wrongly—that it might in a certain mea¬ 
sure compromise Claude and even lead to his being accused of 
complicity in her crime. After a few minutc.s’ fl^cction, she 
continued as follows ;— 
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“ As you rightly remarked during Dr. Claude s trial, there 
was a time when 1 considered my cousin’s fortune as belonging 
to myself. I had acquired the habit of managing her revenues 
and living on them. From what the doctors told me I thought 
that my cousin was afflicted with a mortal disease. Now, I was 
her natural heir, and being accustomed to a position which my 
modest income wojild not have allowed mo to keep up after my 
husband’s death, I felt the need of acquiring her fortune—w'hich 
I repeat (this point must be well understood) I looked upon as 
my own, expecting to inherit it one day or another. 

“ I was thunderstruck when my cousin announced to me her 
marriage with Doctor Claude. I did everything I could to pre¬ 
vent this marriage; but did not succeed. I have told you that 
I had thought she was afflicted wdth a mortal disease, and that 
such was my belief was shown during the trial. This convic¬ 
tion gave me the idea of poisoning her. Since she was not 
destined to live, what did it matter whether she died a few days 
sooner or later? However, 1 did not immediately carry out my 
design, for if she suddenly died, at the moment wdien I was 
threatened with the loss of her fortune, every one would have 
suspected that it was 1 who had administered the poison. But, 
on the other hand, I took all my precautions so that despite 
tlie marriage, 1 shotdd not lose this fortune, and by acting on 
Madomoiseilo Pelagic Lerissel, our cousin, I was able to prevent 
Veronica from alienating any part of her property in the mar¬ 
riage contract. On this point you may have the testimony of 
MiKlcmoisclle Aveiue, a friend of Mademoiselle Pelagic Lerissel. 
She is acquainted with the part I played on this occasion. 

“ When my cousin was married, 1 was in a position to accom¬ 
plish my design, still, it was advisable not to act with precipita¬ 
tion. Accordingly 1 waited during a few' mouths. Then, as it was 
necessary so as not to provoke suspicion that her death should 
be, so to say, a gradual one, I determined to make her ill be¬ 
fore killing her. This was an ca.sy task, given the poison I 
intended to employ. This poison, which your experts could 
not discover—no astonishing circumstance, for, in the present 
state of science, chemistry cannot detect it (that reason leading 
mo to make use of it)—was the onay or poison of the MTans. 

“ I had heard this poison and its terrible effects spoken of 
by one of my husband’s relatives, a naval doctor, during a visit 
which he paid to us at Goude. M. Gillet, who, as you may be 
aware, oociqtifcd himself with toxicological enquiries, had asked 
his relative to procure him s^mo of this poison with the view of 
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making experiments. Accordingly, o& his return to Ai’ric'.v, he 
procured a certain quantity of seeds of onay and sent tliBm to 
my husband, who died, however, before being able to employ 
them. I knew that this poison formed part of M. Oillct’s col¬ 
lection ; I was acquainted with the effects it produces ; I knew 
that it could not bo. isolated ; I knew how to employ it; so I 
resolved to utilize it in the execution of my design, and I ac¬ 
cordingly prepared an extract of it by allowing a jiortion of the 
seeds to macerate in alcohol. 

“ It was this extract, which I administered a first time in some 
jugged hare, and a second time in a cup of chocolate at l^ady 
Sarah Barrington’s, that caused the two attacks whicli preceded 
my cousin’s death, and which deceived Dr. Claude and the 
physicians whom he consulted. The final and fatal attack was 
brought about in this wise : I knew that my cousin was taking 
pills of digitalis. I stole one of these pills from her box, and 1 
made a similar one with dried extract of onay. For this pur- 
jiose I went to purchase everything necessary at Caen—a little 
round box to roll the pill in, and a sheet of silver leaf so :is to 
coat it like the pills of digitalis. I purchased the box at a 
wood-turner’s in the Hue St. Jean, the silver leaf at a colour- 
man’s in the line Notre Dame. -My jdan was not to administer 
this pill myself, but to jilaeo it in the box containing the jiilks 
of digitalis, xvith which it would be mingled, that my cousin might 
take it by chance whilst I was twenty leagues from Condo. By 
this means I should not be susjx'cted ; indeed, ail suspicious 
would fall to the ground, as it would be impossible to fix on any 
one capable of administering jioison to my cousin. How could I 
have supposed that Dr. (.Uaude would bo seriously charged wit,h 
poisoning his wife, whom he loved, and in whose life ho hail 
every interest, since he had no children by her, and she had 
neither made a deed of gift nor a will in his favour'! 

“ You will remark that at this' moment the will w as not yet 
made, and that I was my cousin’s heiress. 1 was able to net as 
1 had planned. I jilaocd the pill of onay in the box and started 
off from Condd. It was at Verncuil that 1 received my cousin’s 
letter informing mo that she had made a will in her husband’s 
favour—which letter I produced duringthe trial. Unfortunately, 
I only received it after some delay. I left at once for Condo, for, 
the will having upset my plans, it was needless ray cousin 
should die. I arrived, however, too late to avert her death, 
which I meant to have prevented by removing the pill box. 

“ This narrative is absolutely correct, as you Vill be able to 
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ascertain by enquiring into the truth of niy statements. If I 
confess my offence so frankly, it is because I do not desire to 
see an innocent person j)unished in the place of one who is 
guilty, and also because no one will be a witness of my shame. 

“ In two hours I sliall be dead. If I have waited till now, it 
is because I trusted that Dr. Claude would be either acquitted 
or reprieved; but ns the hour appointed for his execution is 
nigh, I think it iit to speak. The poison with which 1 am 
about to kill myself is the same that I employed to kill my 
cousin. Send your experts after my death, and they will see 
that I have died like she died. The necropsy of my remains 
will, moreover, give them the same results as in her case. I 
venture to ask you to have tliis necropsy carefully performed. 
It will, moreover, bo interesting to study the effects of onay on 
a himian subject, and medical men will not be wanting for the 
juirposc. I am therefore confident that the truth will be fully 
demonstrated, and tliat justice will bo done to one who has 
been so cruelly persecuted. “ Nathaije Gillet.” 

Her task was not ’yet ended. It remaitiod for her to make 
her will and to write to Merault. This will of hers she wished 
to make in Claude’s favour. For, small as wore her possessions, 
she desired that he alone should profit by what she had. But 
it was necessary to find a reason for instituting Claude her 
legatee—a reason that would suffice for jHiblic curiosity, if the 
latter enquired into the matter. It was difficult to think of a 
good reason. Her situation, moroovei’, did not allow her to 
spend time in socking to discover which would be the best. 
After a few minutes’ reflection, liowcver, she wrote as follows :— 

“ Having the desire to attenuate, as far ns is in my power, 
the harm which I have done to M. Etienne Claude, I bequeath 
to him everything that I po.ssoss." 

She signed and dated this document and then proceeded to 
write to Merault the following note. 

“ You will find enclosed : firstly, a letter in a sealed envelope, 
which I beg you to hand as soon as possible to Dr. Claude, but 
to him alone, and without its passing into any other hands than 
yours and his.* Secondly, a letter in an open velope ad¬ 
dressed to the public prosecutor, and which you will kindly 
road before delivering. It is necessary that you should bo ac¬ 
quainted with its contents in order to save our friend. Thirdly, 
my will, the provisions of which I beg you will see executed.” 

That was everything. Having put the three letters and the 
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will ftito a largo envelo})o, which she carefully scaleil, she i.hen 
proceeded to dress herself. But, before putting on her bSiinct, 
she opened, a small cupboard containing a variety of toilette 
articles, and took from it a little bo.v labelled “ Opiat.” This 
label was however a false one, for the box in reality contained 
the remainder of the extract of onay, which she had employed 
to poison Veronica. She opened this box, smelt its contents, 
and looked at it for some time. Il.aving laid it on the table 
she wont round to the Meranlt’s house at La Courtine. 

She found Denise weeping, in the midst of her children. “ My 
husband arrives at five o’clock,” said Madame M6rault, “ gnd—” 
“ All is not yet over,” interrupted Nathalie, “ he may still bo 
saved; give those letters to M. Merault directly he arrives, 
directly, I bog you and—then our friend will be saved.” 

Denise looked at Nathalie, struck by her excitement, and 
strove to discover the purport of tliesc seemingly extravagant 
words. “ Wh.at do you mean ? ” she .asked. 

“ T can’t explain myself,” replied Nathalie, “ I have only a 
few minutes at my disjio.sal. 1 must go to work at his dolivor- 
ance. Those letters will explain everything to you. They are 
his salvation. Adieu.” And before Denise, who was literally 
stupefied, could retain her, she had left the house. It was now 
three o’clock. She therefore had two hours before Merault 
arrived—not more time than was necessary for her purpose. 


XXII. 

At five o’clock Denise was wailing for the .arrival of her husband 
by the diligence running in counection with the railw.ay. Uegard- 
less of tin? people who stooil looking at them, they throw them¬ 
selves into each other's arms. By this embrace they acquainted 
each other with their feelings. Denise leant on Mcrault’s arm 
and they walked towards home. “So it is all ovcrl” she said. 

“Poor Claude! I coidd obtain nothing, and Curbonneau 
fiiilcd like I did. It’s horrible ! ” They wore hero interrupted 
by some passing acquaintances who stepped forward to shake 
hands with Merault, and to question him. Ho did not, how¬ 
ever, give them any precise reply. 

When they resumed their wtdk, Denise informed her husbiind 
of Nathalie’s visit. “ 1 am afraid she’s going mad,” she siiid, 
“and rctdly it wouldn’t surprise me. You may,be sure she is 
in love with Claude.” 
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“ Poor woman ! Did she say she had received my telegfam 1 ” 

“ *'/es.” 

“ And she pretends the letters she left for me will save him 1 ” 

“ They are his salvation, she said.” 

“ Slic didn’t give you any explanation 1 ” 

“ She started off as if impelled by madness, saying that she 
only had a few minutes to work at his deliverance.” 

“And w'hat didtyou understand by her strange words ?” 

“ That despair had unhinged her mind.” 

“ Do you think so % ” 

“ you—what do you think then I 3 ’ou frighten me. 

“jNotbing, I don’t want to think anj’tliing. 1 don’t dare to 
sujiposo anj’thing. But let us make haste and see these letters.” 

Without speaking they accelerated their pace, and in a few 
minutes had reached liomc. The children were in tlie hall 
waiting for their father, whom they had not seen for some 
time. However, he onlj' kissed them hastilj', and then followed 
by Denise ho walked into his study. Natlialie’s packet was 
lying on his writing tabic, he broke the seal, opened the outer 
envelope, and read the note intended for himself. 

“Well ?” .asked Denise. 

Merauit’s only answer was to hand her the note. Ho then 
took up the letter addressed to the puhlic prosecutor. After 
reading the first few linos he stopficd. “ It was Madame tlillet 
who poisoned Veronica ! ” ho exclaimed. 

“ Hood lieavcus ! she’s mad ! ” ' 

“ No, listen.” Ho then proceeded to rc.ad the letter aloud. 
When lie reached the passage, “ In two honr.s I shall bo dead,” 
Denise whom emotion and anguish had iiitliorto left silent, ex¬ 
claimed. “ One must hasten to hoj-.” 

But she was at once interruj.ted bj'horlmshaiid. “ No,”said ho. 
“ It is too late to save her, and oven if there were still time it is 
best not to save her.” 

« How dreadful! ” 

“ It is best for her to die in. that manner, she punishes her¬ 
self. It is of Claude that we must tliink.” 

Ho rai)idly road the remaining linos of the confession. Tliea 
placing it in his pocket together witli the letter addressed to 
Claude, ho said. “ I am going to the prosecution office. I can’t 
tell when I shall be back.” 

On his waj'to the Pal.aisdo Justice, Mtb'ault h.ad to pass in front 
of M. Bassag^t’s house; he rang the bell, but the puhlio pi'o- 
seoutor had fiiot yet come home; ho was still at his office. Here 
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M^rault%und a servant who informed him that M. Bassaeet 
could not receive him immediately, as he was conferring with 
somebody, and when ho insisted on seeing the law officer at 
once, the servant who had formerly been in his own employ, ap¬ 
proached him in a mysterious manner. “ He’s with the 
executioner,” he said in a low tone, “ the latter just arrived by 
the train from Paris. Ah, sir, what a misfortune I ” 

Merault was about to write a pressing nbto, asking M. 
Bassaget to receive him at once, when the door opened and the 
e.xecutioner taking short slow steps, and without looking around 
him walked out of tlie private room. As ho neared the outer 
door, Merault stopped him. “ Will you wait a minute,” he 
said, “ the public prosecutor will wish to speak with you again.” 

“But, sir—” 

“ Wait a few minutes 1 beg of you.” And so saying Mdrault 
entered M. Bassaget’s private room. 

Directly the public prosecutor saw him, he advanced (juickly 
towards him. “ My dear sir,” said he, “ believe in all my 
sympatbj'. I pity the friend with all my heart, but the advo¬ 
cate—1 will say more, the legrelator—will, I trust, understand 
that 1 was bound to oppose the reprieve asked for on behalf of 
this gi'oat criminal.” 

“Kindly read this letter,” interrupted Merault, as soon as he 
was able to, stay iM. B.as.saget’s volubility, “for it is most urgent. 
It will inform you who was the guilty jierson in this mys¬ 
terious affair and what was the poison that killed the victim.” 

M. Bassaget looked at Merault with an air of stupefaction. 

“ Read it,” insisted Merault. 

It w.as necessary to comply and .accordingly he took the letter 
from the advocate’s hand, but while perusing it he did not once 
raise his eyes, so that Merault could not perceive what impres¬ 
sion these revelations produced on him. It was only on coming 
to the last lines that the public j)roseciftor paused. “This woman 
must be saved,” ho exclaimed. “She must not csca])e the law!” 

“ It is too late,” replied Merault, explaining all in a few words. 

“ Perhaps, though, there is still time to act,” said M. Bassaget, 
rising from his chair. “ Let us go to her apartment and on the 
way we will call for Dr. Evetto.” 

“ 1 have kept the executioner here,” said Merault. “ Haven’t 
you any orders to give him ? ” 

“ By-and-bye ; befoi-e all let ns try and save this woman.” 

On finding the executioner in the hall, M. Bassagehasked him 
to wait till he came back. Then, followed by Merault, he 

p ■* 
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botinded down stairs with such speed that the door porter 
asked himself if the place were not on fire. 

Evotte was at homo, just about to sit down to dinner. He 
at once put on his hat and accompanied Morault and M. 
Jiassagct, who while walking acquainted him with Nathalie’s 
confession. However, whilst anxiety impelled the public 
prosecutor onwards, joy took away all Plvettc’s breath. “ So it 
was onay-strophantus that had killed Madame Claude ! ” ex¬ 
claimed he. “ A vegetable poison ! a new one ! scarcely known !” 
What a triumph for him ! What luck if they only arrived too 
late to save Madame (Jillct! What an iiitoro.itiug necropsy ! 
He would be the only person in the world who would have had 
the opportunity of studying the effects of this mysterious 
poison in a human subject! He would be able to draw \ip a 
report lor the Academy ! What a pity lie couhl not tolcgr.a]ih 
at once to Paris to have everything published al)out this ])oison 
sent down to liim This time he must steer clear of the 
Carbouncaus and the V.andams. Really provideuco owed him 
this piece of good luck ! ” 

They found Nathalie’s door loedeed and M. itassaget’s authori¬ 
tative knocks received no answer. It was ncecs.sai'y to send 
for a locksmith in the name of the law—a proceeding which 
naturally created a stir in the whole neighbourhood. 

“Madame Gillct!” shouted M. nassagel. His cry received’ 
no answer. All was dark and silent,'' 

A candle was lit in the locksmitii’s lantern, lu)'! .M. Bassaget 
prooodiug Evotte and Meraiilt, oiitcred tlic ai)artment. They 
speedily reached the bed-room, the door of which was nuh'Cked 
and in the shade, in front of a large arm-chair, they ])erceivod e 
black mass lying on the floor. It w.as Nathalie ! 

Evette advanced quickly towards her. She was stretched at 
full length, her left cheek resting on the floor; she was quite 
motionless. Evette knelt down and applying his ear to her 
•breast ho listened. “She is dead,” ho said. 

“ You arc sure.” 

“Tho heart docs not boat, the body is scarcely warm, slia 
must have been dead for some short time.” 

They then looked around them. The a.spect of the room ex¬ 
plained pretty well what had happened. In a conspicuous place 
on tho table stood a small open box containing a yellowish 
substance. Near this box was a sheet of paper on which they 
read. “,This box contains tho extract of onay with wliich I 
poisoned my cousin Veropica and with which I poison myself.” 
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A large arni-cliair had been placed in the middle of the roqjn, 
and it was in this that Nathalie had seated herself to die, having 
near at hand a stand holding a ba.sin. In the throes of death 
she had evidently fallen from the arm-chair ; and she still hold 
in one of her clonelual hands a towel with which she had wiped 
her month. 

“ It Avill be necessary to perform a nccrojjsy I presume,” 
said Evette. 

“ Ccrt;iinly it will.” 

“llowovcn-, there is no hurry I suppose. We can wait till 
after dinner.” 

Evette was a man of regailar habits and it would have needed 
some gi avo consideration indeed for him to neglect his dinner, 
even wlim the matter in t||^nd wa.s such an interesting po.it 
-nvirti'm examination the om' he was directed to jierfonn. 
Heside.s, lie do.sired to go homo lo consult a toxicological 
dictionary with tlie view of noting, ])rior to tho necropsy, what 
anatomicid idiinsions he might cxjioct to find. 

Meanwhile, M. Bassagot had despatched a messenger for tho 
investigating magi.strate, there was now nothing more for 
lilcrault to do itt this .apartment, besides which he had not to 
occupy him.sclf with M.adamo (lillet but with Claude. Turning 
to tho public jinisi'cutor bo said—“Cannot wo now give our 
attention to him whose innocence is jirovod by this death.” 

“ [mioceiice, my dear sir?” d'liis exclamation was uttered 
ill so natural and s.) frank a tone, that Mer.iult remained thnn- 
derstruck. _ “ No doubt,” continued M. J!as,sagot, “the letter you 
gave mo is of very groat importance, but it does not make Dr. 
(’laude innocent. WIio knows ljut be was this miserable 
woman’s acoom])liee, or rather that she was his instrument!” 

“ But this Icttei- i.s evidence that—” 

“ The letter is inijiortaut and even equivalent to a prc.snmi> 
tiou of innocence; but is no proof. The matter must be 
minutely investigated, .and that sli.all be done.” 

“And Claude!” 

“ Oh, of course, wc must postpone the execution.” 

“ Postpone the execution ! ” cried Merault, with a gesture of 
indignation and disgust. “ And set him at liberty ?" he asked. 

“ You mean, place him in solitary confinement, dear sir. This 
is what the investigating magistrate will have done.” 

“ You are going to leave him under the threat of execution 
when his innocence is proclaimed! ” ' ^ 

“ Pleaded, not proclaimed. Besid^, I shall take no decision 
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without consulting the prooureur-general, and that I will do the 
first thing to-morrow.” 

M^rault found himself utterly unable to obtain anything 
more than this. 


XXIII. 

Fivb-and-twentt days after Nathalie’s death Claude was still 
in solitary confinement. After attempting all he could at 
Cond6 to obtain an interview with the prisoner, Merault left 
again for Paris, and there resumed his endeavours. But he 
encountered the same difficultia* in the capital as at Conde. 
“ The matter was a grave one,” ho was told, “complicity was 
possible. It was necessary to sec. If an error had been committed 
in the first instance, it was necessary that none sliould bo made 
now. A decision of the law was in question. What were the 
sufferings of an individual in coniparisou with such an important 
point 1 ” Everywhere, and always, the same answers :—“ The 
execution had been postponed. There was no hurry. It Wius 
necessary to proceed with great care and precaution.” 

At the same time he learnt that the obstinate resistance which 
he had encountered at Conde showed no signs of abaloinent. 

“Madame Gillel’s guilt is readily admitted,” wrote old Cara- 
don, “for guilt is always admitted, the legal authorities pre¬ 
ferring to discover ton criminals instead of not finding one at 
all. But, on the other hand, they won’t frankly recognise poor 
Claude’s innocence. Just fancy what a humiliation for the 
public prosecutor and for tlie presiding judge, who displayed 
such ardour in their endeavours to obtain an affirmative verdict! 
M. Bassaget is in such a violent state of exasperation that his 
health is in danger—but on this latter point I don’t care a lig, 
as you may well imagine. He can’t control liimself, and the 
spectacle of his struggle against evidence would be comic if it 
were not lamentable. President Hairies do la Fresloniere is too 
cunning to put himself forward in an ostensible manner, but 
liis underh.and intriguing may be all the more dangerous. I 
don’t know what he is doing in reference to the authorities in 
Paris, but hero he resorts to epigrams calculated to make you 
and Claude ridiculous. Recalls the latter ‘the honest crimi¬ 
nal,’ or else ‘ the interesting victim of a judicial error; ’ while 
you are ‘a new Voltaire, the advocate of a new Galas.’ It 
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seems as if they would be dishonoured if they were to set Cls^iide 
at liberty. You may be oertaiu that they will only set 'heir 
culprit free when they are obliged to. They need a culprit, and 
as the real one is dead they fall back upon the unfortunate fel¬ 
low in their hands. Now, what did he do ? Nothing. But then 
he has been condemned, and what is more, condemned by them. 
It is not merely the church which pretends ^to be infallible.” 

Ultimately, however, it was necessary to recognise that tliere 
were “no proofs” against Claude—such being the formulary 
employed with the view of avoiding such a disagreeable word ns 
“ innocence ”—and Mtirault was then able to start for Cond4 
with the certainty of releasing Claude from prison. M. Bassaget 
signed the order for release without any apparent bad humour. 
“ On the whole,” said he, ‘4 these delays will have been more 
useful than otherwise to your client. They will constitute an 
argument calc\ilated to close the mouths of those who might 
persist in the belief that ho is guilty.” 

Denise accompianied her husband to the prison, for she wi.shod 
to persuade Claude to como^ and stop for a time with them. 
Tenderly cared for at La Courtine, enlivened by the gossip and 
games of the children of whom ho was so fond, ho would feel 
himself less lonely than in his empty house. AVhou they saw him 
they were struck with the change in his apj)carance. He was no 
longer the man of former times, with proud, erect carriage, so 
full of health and strength. Mis back was bent, his shoulders 
drooped, his head fell forwards; but what was most striking 
was the stern look of his once mild eyes. 

“ At last,” exclaimed Mcrault, stejjping towards him and 
taking both his hands, “ at last you are at lihei’ty; we have 
come to fetch you.” Denise next aj) 2 n'oachod, and in an affeo- 
tionato voice, and with a soft smile of compassion, she made 
her request. Then before Ife could .answer she took his arm. 

“ So you had not abandoned me ! ” he said. 

“ Did you ever fear it 1 ” 

“ In my position one fears everything, one hopes for nothing, 
one only believes in the worst; one fancies one’s friends might 
be actuated by the same bad feelings as one’s self. Forgive me.” 

On the way, Mdrault related what had hapiiened and what 
he had done. It was evening, and the streets were deserted, 
so that no one interrupted their talk. On reaching the house, 
the children sprang into Claude’s arms, or hung themselves 
round his neck. His heart was touched, and as % answered 
the childish prattle of little Jeanne,jjiis voice, hitherto stern and 
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liarsli, grew soft and affectionate. But Denise soon -took the 
clifldrcn away. “ Our friend Claude,” she said, “ wants to be 
alone with your father; you will meet him by-and-byc at dinner.” 

“ I want to bo next to him,” said Jeanne. 

“ And I too,” said Emma. 

“That’s understood, yon shall be on cither side of him.” 

“Now,” said Claude, when Doniso had left the room with the 
children, “ whai? I want yon to explain to mo first of all—for it 
is the point I have most at heart—is what wo have to do to 
have my trial revised and set aside.” 

“ Wo have nothing to do." 

“ Why nothing 1 Wlio takes the initiative then 1 ” 

“ No one my poor friend,” said Meranlt sadly. 

“ Ilow no one 1 Yon say we have nothing to do. Why not 1 ” 

“ Because there i.s nothing to dof” 

“ But I must have my trial revised. Yon will understand I 
can’t remain under that sentence.” 

“1 also should like to have it revised, but the law is against us.” 

“ That’s impossible ! ” 

“ I would not speak lightly, n/y friend, on such a subject. 
The law only allows a trial to be revised in certain cases. In 
your case this could only have been done if the guilty person 
had been tried and condemned for tlic same crime as yourself. 
Then, as the two condemnations would be o])posed to each other, 
their contradiction would have shown that one of the two persons 
condommal was innocout—but Madame (iillct’s suicide made it 
impossible to try her, and so your iriid cannot bo revised.” 

“ But this is monstrous.” 

“ Such is the law, however.” 

“So some one has to be eondomned, whether he bo innocent or 
not ! Tliero is a crime and some one must jiay f)r it, whether 
he be guilty or not guilty ! But aiu I innocent, jts or no ?” 

“You were condemned‘as an innocent man; therefoi'c, you 
will remain condemned ; if you liad been giiilty and been 
acquitted, you would always have remained acquitted.” 

(daude took his head in both hands. “Imprisonment must 
have troubled my brain,” he exclaimed, “for I can scarcely 
HiKlerstaud you. Are there not condemned men who are 
rehabilitated ?” 

“Rehabilitation is not revision. We will ask for your rehabili¬ 
tation, only we cannot do so at once ; it is necessary to wait—” 
he here hesitated—“ it is necessary to wait five years.” 

“But, fiieu, how am I free?” 
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'• Lelters of pardon are granted yon.” 

“An innocent man pardoned \ Tlicy have'only pardorfto 
give to one who has been unjustly condemned ! So that is the 
reparation they offer me after m.akirig me suffer as they hare done. 
To-day, pardon—and in five years rehabilitation. 'I'lioy admit 
that I am innocent and yet during five yoai's 1 must remain a 
dishonoured, a condemned felon. Is it possible?” 

Claude was in a state of such feverish .agitaffton that thi.s was 
a diflicult and dungorou.s .subject to discuss. Aleniult accord¬ 
ingly determined to turn their conversation in another direction, 
even at the risk of grieving his friend. Ojieniug a drawer of 
his writing-table he took fi'om it Nathalie’.s two let ters—the one 
addressed to himself and the one intended for Itaudo. “ Here,” 
said he, “i.s a letter which was conlided to me, and—ho hero 
read a passage of Niitlialie’s note—which I was to deliver to 
you as soon as possible without it passing through .any other 
hands than mine. This will explain to you wliy 1 oidy 
accomplish tliis duty now.” 

Claude took the letter with a trembling hand, but after looking 
at the superscription and recognising the handwriting, he re¬ 
frained from opening the envelope. Indeed, he ton; the letter 
into four ])ioces, and threw thorn into the fire. 

When the fragments of pap(;r were entirely burnt he turned 
towards Meh'ault. “ W'ith your permission,” said he, “ wc will 
never talk other who wi'ote Hint lei ter, and now, once for all, 
wo will decide what eoueerns her. I have no wish to aceejit 
her legacy, still luir jii'operty might be turned to beneficial 
account. Will yon, thcrcforo, found as many lieds at the 
Condo hospital as the income is snftieieut to provide for. 1 ask 
you to do this so th.dt I may not have to occujiy my.sclf with 
the aflixir, which would evoke a horrible recollection I should 
so like to banish. Hesides, does the law allow mo to do any¬ 
thing whatsoever myself i” 

“ You will have a guardian.” 

“ Well, if you are my guardian, so much the better.” 

.\t this moment the door oiiened, and little Jeanne, with an 
air of mingled boldness and timidity, entered the room. “It’s 
mo,” she said, “ because I’m hungry.” 

Denise hastened in, to scold lier for having disturbed her 
father, but the intervention hail produced its effect. 'I’hey all 
went into the dining-room where Hie children’s ])ratllc soon 
turned Claude’s head—accustomed iis he had been during so 
many months to the silence of solitude. While they were at 
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dessert, a servant entered with a card which she gave to 
Clddde. “ Niohey ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Ask him to come in,” said Denise, swiftly rising from her 
seat to go and meet the visitor. The latter was Claude’s old 
comrade, who having by chance learnt what was going on at 
CondA from a French newspaper which had reached him, had 
hastened homo so as to participate in Claude’s defence, if there 
was still time, 'i'his arrival caused a fresh diversion. 

On the morrow Claude informed Merault and Denise that he 
was going to start with Niobey on a long journey round the 
world. They did not try to retain him. What would ho have 
done at Conddi What could he do in Franco? Change of 
scene and travel might palliate if not obliterate his grief. A 
couple of days later the two friends started for Le Havre, and 
then embarked for New York. 

A mouth ago Denise received a colossal case, covered with 
many-coloured labels. On being opened it was found to con¬ 
tain several smaller cases, ticketed with one of the following 
names—“ Denise,” “Louis Merault,” “Emma,” “Arthur,” and 
“Jeanne.” Inside the one addr&gsed to Denise a quantity of 
Japauoso porcelain was found; M<!ra''.lt’s contained some bronzes, 
whilst the children’s wore replete with Chinese toys. 

One alone—larger than the others—boro no label. It con¬ 
tained a magnificent bronze vase, inside which the following 
note was found :— 

“ Dear Denise,—H.avc this vase placed on my dear wife’s. 
tomb, and kindly keep it decked wdth flowers until your friend 
comes back. 

“ Claude.” 
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